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ONEY doesn’t grow on trees these days. 
And I figure when you’re making an in- 
vestment like an automobile, it’s just 


common sense to look over what everybody is selling 
before you buy.” 


This man has the right idea. An automobile is 
rather a sizeable investment. It pays to look at “All 
Three” just as he did. For he found that Plymouth 
had several “vital features” that he couldn’t get in 
any of the other leading low-priced cars. 


A modern safety-steel body was one of the things 
he wanted. He knew that a body of steel, reinforced 


THE 
BEST ENGINEERED 


LO-W-PRICED CAR 


When we looked at “All Three’ 
... Plymouth alone had 
all the Features We Wanted 


with steel, is the very safest and 
strongest kind of body made. 


He wanted hydraulic brakes. 


That’s a big rock—but see the wheel ‘‘step’’ over it. Plym- 
outh’s Individual Springing is the finest and strongest type. 


Because friends had told him how 

much quicker they stop a car. And there’s no skidding 
sideways because they’ re always equalized. Hydraulic 
brakes always “take hold” on all wheels at once. 


Plymouth is the only low-priced car that gives you 
both these important safety features. And on top of 
this—it’s the only low-priced car with Floating 
Power plus Individual Front Wheel Springs. 


Floating Power engine mountings really end en- 
gine vibration. You can ride for hours in a Plymouth 
and still feel “fresh as a daisy” at the end of your trip. 

Plymouth gives you a bumpless ride, too—thanks 
to its Individual Springing! You can roll right over 
bumps and holes without bouncing or jouncing. It’s 


amazing the way these springs seem to “level out” 
even the roughest of country “back roads.” 


Consider all these vital features when you look 
at “All Three” low-priced cars. They’re typical of 
the extra value you get in Plymouth. Then get the 
whole story. Any Dodge, De Soto or Chrysler dealer 
will be glad to give you a demonstration. Look at 
Plymouth before you buy any other car. 

e e e 
PICTURED ABOVE is the new Plymouth Six 4-Door 
Sedan, priced at $585 f. 0. b. Detroit—the lowest-priced 
Six-Cylinder 4-Door Sedan in America! Plymouth Six prices 
begin at $495; De Luxe models at $575 f. 0. b. factory, 
Detroit, Mich., and are subject to change without notice. 
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@ Coming Next Month 


SPRING morning in the mountains. Sun 

already shining. Savory odors of smoke- 
cured ham and coffee from the kitchen. Tom 
Howland at the barn feeding and getting ready 
for the day’s plowing. Everybody up and busy 
about the Howland place except Bess. 

“Air you sick?” asked her mother as she 
opened the shedroom door. “I never knowéd 
you to be so pokey. There’s enough work on this 
place today for twenty dummern.” 

“A travelin’ sign has hit me,” Bess explained. 
“My left foot is itchin’ so bad I can’t put my 
shoe on.” 

“Well, ain’t that a pretty come-off?” said 
Mrs. Howland., “And, they ain’t nary bit of 
use trying to go agin’ a sign.” 

Bess didn’t. The consequences for Broadus 
Jackson and Burl Grayson make the delightful 
story coming in our May issue, “The Itchin’ 
Foot,” by Maude Minish Sutton. 

May’s cover page (since May 13 is Mother’s 
Day) will reproduce Whistler’s world-famous 
portrait of his mother. (How many people 
know that she was a Southern woman?) 


What’s Your Grade? 


MIT this column until you have read The 

Progressive Farmer from cover to cover. 
Return to this column, quiz yourself. Of a 
possible 100 points allow yourself 5 points for 
each question you answer correctly. 


1. Name the mohair center of America. (p. 9). 

2. Is brown rice better than white? (p. 34). 

3. Where is the home of Washington’s 
mother? (p. 32). 

4. How many wash days before one’s golden 
wedding anniversary? (p. 43). 

5. What is one-two-three marmalade? (p. 40). 

6. When is Jefferson’s birthday? (p. 58). 

7. How do Chinese greet a stranger? (p. 42). 

8. Do very early bean plantings pay? (p. 50). 

9. Is the “Longhorn” extinct? (p. 24). 

10. Where is the “Little White House?” 


11. What is meant by the phrase, “strip crop- 
ping’? (p. 

12. How much growth of hairy vetch on a 
10 x 10 foot plot equals 300 pounds per acre 
nitrogen fertilizer? (p. 14). 

13. Will the Bankhead Bill protect the small 
cotton farmer? (p. 10). 

14. When should chicks get their first feed? 
(p. 52). 
15. Where was “White House of the Con- 
federacy’’? (p. 

16. Does a home ‘dha plant require batter- 
jes? (p. 16). 

17. What will it cost to wire a five-room 
house? (p. 26). 

18. In determining whether a farmer can 
make money, what is the second consideration? 


(p. 18). 

Is a 4-10-4 fertilizer the same as a 10-4-4? 
(p. 21). 

20. What are the “rare elements” necessary 
for plant growth? (p. 19). 
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April in Dixie: Busy and Glorious! 


LORIOUS is April in Dixie—glorioyus and 

busy! Month of awakening nature, of color- 

ful bud and blossom, of gently wooing sunshine, 

misty showers, fragrance-laden breezes, and every- 

where the smell of new-turned earth ascending like 
incense to the Lord of All Harvests! 

And busy—busy about a thousand cheering tasks 
are our Southern farmers and their families! See- 
ing that the winter legumes are turned under at the 
proper stage of growth (page 14). Learning les- 
sons from F. D. R. as a farmer (page 7). Order- 
ing baby chicks (see guaranteed poultry breeders 
on pages 52, 53, 56). Planning a real twelve- 


months-in-the-year garden to satisfy L. A. Niven 
(page 50). Making plans for more and _ better 
pasturage as Dr. Butler suggests (page 24) and 
for lowering dairy costs (page 16). Considering 
home electric plants with Scoates (page 16) or 
high line power if available (page 26). Consider- 
ing an inexpensive home water system (page 10). 
Planning to do some strip cropping to save soil on 
unterraced slopes (page 12). 

And of course we shall wish to plant some flow- 
ers as Miss Hill and others urge (pages 32, 39) and 
tell daughter or sister about that graduating dress 
contest (page 41) if she hasn’t,already seen it. 


Five Years, $1.00 
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ping their automobiles, trucks and tractors with Firestone Tires” 
NOW. 

You get longer mileage—as there is very ro 
cool, wet weather. 

You get extra safety protection—as thin, smooth, worn 
tires on wet roads are dangerous. 

Yeu save money—as rubber has advanced 150% and 
cotton 60%—tire prices will go higher. 

Firestone Tires are SAFETY PROTECTED on the inside by 
the Firestone patented process of Gum-Dipping. Every fiber inside ifs ‘ ih 
every high stretch cord is soaked in pure liquid rubber giving you 
greatest protection against blowouts. 

Firestone Tires are SAFETY PROTECTED on the outside 


COP 


with big, deep blocks of tough live rubber that grip and hold the 
road in all kinds of weather. Fi restone 
Protect yourself and family and the lives of others by driving i OLDFIELD TYPE 
to the nearest Firestone Service Dealer or Service Store TODA Y— pee a, ~~ — 
and equip with Firestone Tires while prices are at their present fs |) ee 7.40 
low level. SENTINEL TYPE 
$5.13 
6.23 
6.67 
COURIER TYPE 
Firestone 
TYPE 


A sturdy, strong tire built with all the Extra construction 
features of Firestone. The tire that taught thrift to millions. o| 


TIRES TUBES BATTERIES SPARK PLUGS 


Copyright, 193%, Tho Firestone Tire & Rubber Co, © 


Listen to Lawrence Tibbett ot Richard Crooks and e 
Harvey Firestone, Jr., every Monday night—N. B. C. Network 
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Firestone dealer. 
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Firestone 
TRUCK and BUS TIRES 


Sturdy and dependable for every type of 
service. Built with Firestone features of Gum- 
Dipped Cords and two Extra Gum-Dipped Cord 
Plies Under the Tread. 


OLDFIELD TYPE 
Truck and Bus Tires 


TRACTOR TIRES 


Makes your tractor an all-purpose machine instantly available for |RNieeeas - 
field or road work. Tests at leading colleges show Firestone Low-Pressure | 
Tractor Tires SAVE GAS—TIME—MONEY. More work in the same time. 


Less vibration. Easier riding. Your tractor can be changed over. See your 


Firestone BATTERIES Firestone Firestone aquarrur 


give dependable long-life service. Quality materials. SPARK PLUGS BRAKE LINING 
Manufactured in Firestone’s own factories. precision built in Firestone does not absorb water or moisture. Safe, 
er Spark Plug Factory. ae quick stops without 
8 these long- we chatter or squeal. 
ife plugsand 4 
$ 75 | N As Low As 
| ON) 00 
And EE - SPARK 
Your Old Battery ERs d EST 


Charges Extra 
YOUR 
BATTERY 
BRAKES 
TESTED FREE TESTED 
FREE 
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THE EDITORIAL VIEWPOINT 


® Making 1934 the Best Year of Our Lives 


‘eer year farmers in my neighborhood didn’t seem to care whether 
they got started or not,” an Alabamia friend has just said to us. 
“But this year early January found them busy everywhere plowing, 
terracing, cleaning up ditch banks, hauling manure, and making the 
farms look as if somebody lived there again.” 

This is indicative of the new spirit now abroad all over rura! 
Dixie. So far as we can see there is every reason to believe that we can 
make 1934 the best year of our lives. Of course, there are many old 
debts to pay off, but onces again we can go forward with hope and 
confidence in the future. 

With acreages of cotton, tobacco, and peanuts reduced, we can 
both (1) expect profit making prices for our money crops this year and 
(2) at the same time grow our “Three F Crops—Food, Feed, and 
Fertility” in greater measure than ever before, which also means 
(3) that we can have the money from our cotton, tobacco, and peanuts 
as “clean surplus,” as Henry Grady used to say. 

In other words, good friends, unless all signs fail, those of us who 
farm in Georgia, Alabama, and Florida this year can make more real 
money—and nearly all of us can now use it to supply long-felt wants. 


® Enlist the Whole Family 


ND LET’S enlist the whole family right now in its joint effort to 

make 1934 the best year of our lives. 

Not only should wife and husband work together to make 1934 
the best year yet but the children also. It’s a good idea to have a 
family council, get everybody's ideas, and then make up a budget of 
what the crops, etc., will likely bring next fall and plan for spending 
the money so as to get the greatest satisfaction for the whole family. 

Whatever it is you find you need most, it will be a good thing to 
set aside in your budget the amount required to buy it—and then work 


~ happily toward the realization of a cherished ambition. Working for 


something we eagerly want lightens labor. As Genesis tells us :— 
_ “And Jacob served seven years for Rachel; and they seemed unto 
him but a few days, for the love he had to her.” 


® Eight Essentials to Royal Living 


: prabeeagisee farm folks who really try can fare like kings so 
far as a really good living is concerned. Just think how easy 
it is to have all the things necessary to enable Mrs. Farmer to‘set a 
table that kings might envy :— 

1. A good, all-the-year-round garden to provide fresh, crisp vege- 
tables in full variety. 

2. Two good cows so that one will be fresh when the other dries 
up—to provide an abundance of sweet milk, buttermilk, clabber, cream, 
and butter—better than any townsman can buy at high prices. 

3. A poultry flock to furnish abundant eggs, Southern fried 
chicken, etc. 

4. A hive of bees ready to furnish plenty of honey if you merely 
divide with them fairly. 

5. A few apple and peach trees to provide pies, preserves, baked 
apples, peaches-and-cream, and other delectable dishes. 

6. Strawberries fit for princes in early spring; figs, bunch grapes, 
and luscious watermelons and cantaloupes in summer, and the South’s 
own unrivalled scuppernongs in early fall. 

7. A peanut patch and a pecan tree to furnish nuts for winter. 

8. Fattening hogs of course to furnish hams, bacon, sausage, and 
souse meat and maybe a flock of sheep to furnish lamb cho ps and mutton. 

Talk about “living like a king!” What more could a king ask for 
than just these eight things—and are they not in reach of almost every 
industrious Southern farm family ? 

If your farm now lacks any of these eight essentials of good table 
living,.why not resolve now to get what you can this spring and sum- 
mer and to buy the other things needed out of this year’s crop money? 


® Beautiful Home Surroundings 


prem it costs so little to have beautiful surroundings for the 
Southern farm home. 

Did not Jesus look out on the wild flowers of Galilee—no more 
beautiful than the flowers of Dixie—and say: “Solomon in all his 
glory was not arrayed like one of these’? Many a king’s castle looks 
out on no fairer view than many a Southern farmer gets from his 
front door. Wherever there are great old trees about the house or 
in nearby woods, let’s save them. And then about almost every 


Southern home there should be these trees to furnish an almost year- 
round succession of color and beauty :— 

1. Dogwoods, blossoming in early spring. 

2. Mimosa in early summer. 

3. Crape myrtle, midsummer to fall. 

4. Some evergreen tree—pine, cedar, or magnolia—to give life and 
color to the home grounds in winter. 

Because they require little or no work or care, we stress trees and 
shrubs and bulbs for beautifying the farm home, but itis also easy to 
have many other flowers. Even 50 cents spent for flower seed will 
provide a world of color and beauty. And nearly every flower-loving 
rural woman is eager to exchange seeds, bulbs, or shrubs with other 
flower-loving women. 


@ A Year of Rural Comradeship 


ERHAPS we should not only seek to make Dixie “A Land of 

Rural Comrageship” but go further and set out to make 1934 “A 
Year of Rural Comradeship.” Let’s see more of our neighbors and 
friends. A good friend died the other day; only as we helped bear his 
body to the grave did we realize how much we had missed by not 
finding time to visit him these last few years. 

Then there is the fine comradeship found in farm organizations, 
the rural church, and the rural Sunday school. Every rural community 
needs a good local farm organization in which farm men and women 
can come together, talk, sing, play, and discuss their common problems. 
And no community can be what it ought to be without an active 
church and Sunday school. 

And that every keen-minded boy and girl between 10 and 18 should 
be enrolled in club work in 1934—do we need to remind any intelligent 
parents of this fact? 

To sum up: Opportunities challenge us on every hand; it is just a 
matter of choosing from many opportunities. 


® The Year of Years to Get Ahead 


N°? LESS an authority than Prof. G. F. Warren, internationally 
known farm economist who has had a leading part in formulating 
President Roosevelt's monetary policies, continues to warn farmers 
in his native state of New York:— 

Be very cautious in incurring new long-time debts. 

Low prices themselves have never meant hard times, and it was 
not low prices alone that proved our ruin from 1929 to 1932. Low 
prices proved disastrous because we had made debts at high price 
levels, because things we had to buy did not drop as much as the things 
we had to sell, because fixed expenses such as taxes and interest 
remained the same. We paid five and ten bales of cotton for debts 
that at the time they were made could have been paid off with two 
or three bales. Taxes that had taken a bale required three bales. As 
for purchases, the prices didn’t matter so much anyway for after debts 
and taxes were paid, we had nothing left. 

Wherefore we not only urge readers to be extremely careful in 
incurring long-time debts and as rapidly as possible to clean up old 
debts but also that they strive to put their 1934 operations on an even 
stricter cash basis than last year. This is of all years the year to lay 
hold on financial independence. 

Do we not have millions in cash rentals coming from tobacco and 
cotton acres rented to the government? Are there not other millions 
coming this fall? Have not the programs themselves already doubled 
our cash cotton and tobacco sales? Will we not have the time and 
acres we never had before for gardens and patches to grow food to 
run on and to produce early feed for the stock? Verily, if a man wants 
to get ahead and stay ahead this is the year to “get.” 


Has anyone forgotten how we stinted and did without and very 
nearly operated on a cash basis last year because we saw nothing of 
hope ahead when we began planning our crops? Is there anyone who 
has not yet realized that it was small crop debts and unlooked for 
price increases by which we were able to buy conveniences and necessi- 
ties we had been needing for years—automobiles, waterworks, im- 
proved land, new furniture and home equipment, magazines and books, 
radios? If we did all that in 1933, what can’t we do in 1934 operating 
on a full cash basis with every prospect for even better prices than we 
obtained for our 1933 crops? 

What is it you’d like to have in 1934? A car? A stove? A light 
plant? A college education for your child? Better clothes? More 
farm equipment? Then farm so that your crop sales can be spent as 
you wish—and not end as Henry Grady put it “in a receipted mortgage 
that discharges one’s debt but does not restore his freedom.” 
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Ad HAT man knows more about cattle than I do. 
He reels off pedigrees one right after the other.” 
The man referred to was none other than 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, President of the United States. 
The man making the remark was Tap Bennett, livestock 
specialist for the Georgia Extension Service. And it is 
doubtful if there is a more able or a better informed 
livestock man in the Southeast than Tap. 

Tap’s remark was prompted by our insistence on 
Jearning whether the President had much personal 
knowledge of farming and whether he really took any 
especial interest in the operation of his Georgia farm. 
If the President took a personal interest in the farm 
and its operation we wanted to see the farm and see 
what was being done. Otherwise we didn’t care par- 
ticularly. 

We went to see the farm. At Warm Springs we 
were told to drive out the Columbus highway for about 
three miles. One of the President’s neighbors directed 
us to the right place. 

“It certainly is no show place,” was the thought that 
ran through our mind as we turned in from the high- 
way. What we saw was a very modest farmhouse 
(better ones had been passed up the road), an even 
more modest barn, a shed, and what seemed to be a 
smokehouse. Everything seemed to have been painted 
with crank-case oil to which a little red coloring mate- 
tial had been added. There was no evidence of any 
elaborate effort towards providing a lawn or shrubbery 
or any of the things so commonly utilized in making a 
show place. 

Otis Moore, manager, met us in the yard about half- 
way between the house and barn. Otis was born and 
reared probably not more P 
than three miles away and 
has lived in the commu- 
nity all his life. With 
pride in his eye he boasts 
that he is native. 


We stood in the yard 
and talked. A brisk wind 
whipped sheets of heavy 
mist over the mountain. 
The mist kept blowing 
heavier and heavier until 
we could see the water 
dripping from the brim 
of Otis’ hat. 


“How many acres of 
land does the President 
Own here?” we asked. 


“About 1,300,” was the 
Teply. 

“I thought you were operating about 3,000 acres,” 
We said. 

“Oh we are,” Otis replied quickly. “You see we 
Iease quite a lot of land. The way our land lies it would 
fost a lot of money to fence it. By leasing tracts that 
are almost surrounded by ours we can save a lot in 
ing. And that gives us more pasture too.” 


The President and Mrs. Roosevelt at the “Little White House,” Warm Springs, Georgia. 


FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT. 


By W. C. LASSETTER 


“How many acres do you have in cultivation?” we 
wanted to know. 

“About 135,” was the reply. 

“What do you grow on that?” we asked. 

“Nothing but feed crops,” he answered. ‘About 100 
acres in corn and velvet beans and the balance in oats 
and after the oats are cut off that’s sowed in soybeans 
for hay. We've got a lot of cattle here and we need a 
lot of feed: We're trying to make this place 
pay expenses and we've just about succeeded 
so far,’ 

“Going into the cat- 
tle business was pretty 
expensive wasn’t it?” 
we asked. 

“We didn’t go into 
it on an expensive ba- 
sis,’ Moore shot back. 
“T asked for $1,000 to 
start out on. Ed Doyle 
was manager then. We 
got it. Ain’t but about 
$750 of it been spent 
yet, about $500 for cat- 
tle and about $250 on 
fences. We’ve got about 
130 head on the place 
now.” 


It developed that the 


Roosevelt plan for starting in the cattle business was to 
buy native female stock and through use of good beef 
type bulls breed it up into a profitable grade herd. This 
was the plan urged by Moore and advised by Bennett. 
No money has been tied up in expensive barns. Not 
even a shed is provided. “Give them plenty to eat,” says 
Tap Bennett, “and they'll keep warm from the inside. 


Forestry is his hobby, pines his first love. 


FARMER 


Build barns after the cattle have made the money to 
pay for them,” he advised the President. 

So much has been written of the President’s interest 
in forestry we could hardly wait to ask about that. 
“What have you been doing in forestry lines?” we 
asked. 

“Let’s get in the car,” said Otis. “I'll show you.” 

We drove up the road, turned off the highway along 
the crest of the mountain, and came to a place where 
the bottom seemed to drop out from under us. The mist 
was still heavy but we could see far enough to see row 
after row of baby 
pines set up and down 
the steep slope. 


“There’s eight acres 
here,” said Moore. 
These were set four 
years ago. It didn’t 
look like they grew at 
all the first year or two 
but now they’re grow- 
in’ fine. That's not our 
common yellow long 


leaf pine. That’s the 
North Carolina white 
pine.” 


We found that a 
fire tower had been 
built, roads had been 
cut to make all parts 
accessible, and fire 
lanes had been plow- 
ed in many places. No 
effort will be spared to 
prevent forest fires. 

While driving 
around we found 15 
acres in grapes, and 
probably 25 acres in 
peaches. Peaches, 
however, are gradu- 
ally being abandoned. The grapes have proved quite 
profitable, most of them being sold at the roadside mar- 
ket in front of Moore’s home. 

‘Carpet grass grows wild on the place. Lespedeza 
has been sowed and Moore is delighted with it. Ber- 
muda grass hasn’t done so well. 

“A rough hill farm with all the problems common 


- to thousands of other rough hill farms and with an 


earnest, conscientious effort being made to make the 
farm pay the cost of solving these problems,” was our 
thought as we drove away. 

Here the President has chosen to face in a practical 
way some of the problems common to the common peo- 
ple of our land. Just another evidence of that under- 
standing of and sympathy for the average American 
citizen that has marked his administration in Washing- 
ton. And in this case as in Washington he has drawn 
into his service a man of kindred interests and with the 
ability and perseverance to see a hard job through. 
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TANDING beside the concrete highway, Colonel 

Winfield Shenstone brought a breath of Bluegrass 
tobacco fields to the rolling Tennessee hills. 

‘His worn blue serge suit was as neatly pressed as his 
immaculate white shirt and black string tie. Between 
his luxuriant gray mustache and the broad brim of his 
dark hat, two fearless blue eyes that no amount of 
adversity could daunt, twinkled out at the world. 

He jerked a suggestive “thumb at an approaching 
motorist, but the car roared past. The Colonel almost 
frowned; this was what he called “petty hitching” and 
not at all to his liking. Since swift disaster had robbed 
him of his Kentucky possessions he had moved from 
pillar to post about the country, but he rarely stooped 
to petty hitching. 

Instead he made “arrangements” with long distance 
travelers or trucking companies. His courtly bearing 
and suave requests served him well and the Colonel usu- 
ally made long journeys without changing conveyances. 

But on this trip fate willed it different. Leaving 
Atlanta aboard a monster freight truck bound for Mem- 
phis, misfortune came to him, as well as to the truck, 
when the driver was forced to stop in the little West 
Tennessee town of Bolivar because of a disabled motor. 

Colonel Shentone did not feel that he could wait, but 
that he must rush on to Memphis; so that arriving 
there he might hurry to some other distant place—then 
on ad finem. 


ill-fated truck had slowly crippled into Bolivar 
at dawn and when the morning sun peeped over the 
green clad hills the Colonel strolled out of town: 

He breakfasted, a scant mile to the west, at a road- 
side inn. After his toast and coffee he give the pfoprietor 
his last quarter and received a dime in change. 

Waiting patiently for the next car to pass he felt 
the round impression this little coin made in his vest 
pocket. It represented the last of his fortune, but Col- 
onel Shenstone smiled, for somewhere in the back of his 
mind was the ever burning conviction that one of these 
fine days his long legs would bring him to some fabulous 
spot where Fortune, seated on a golden throne, awaited 
him with cutstretched. arms. 


The Colonel glanced at an ancient and noisy sedan 


' lifted his hat and stepped into the rear seat. 


The excitement had crept 
into his blood. The Colonel 
bi a little prayer, 
“Come on, Alexis.” 


approaching but distrusting its dilapidated appearance, 
he made no sign. Yet the nondeseript vehicle came to a 
lurching stop. A cheery, feminine voice called-to him :— 
“We're headed for Memphis. Would you like a lift?” 
With a murmured word of thanks Colonel. Shenstone 


As the asthmatic little car wheezed along the high- 
way he was so impressed with the young couple occu- 


pying the front seat that his apprehensions regarding the 
machine were soon forgotton. Theirs was the careless 


optimism and happy faith of youth. They were obviously 


much in love and their evident pride of, and regard for, 
each other charmed the romantic heart of the lonely 
old Kentuckian. 

“T am Marcia Doran, and this is Jimmy, my husband. 
We are from Bowling Green, Kentucky.” 


HE Colonel acknowledged the introduction with a 

bow as courtly as his close quarters would permit. 

“Well, well,” he smiled, “all things certainly work 
out for the best. This morning I bemoaned the fact that 
the truck I rode into Bolivar was too disabled to continue 
further. Now I know that it was the best kind of luck, 
for the accident made it possible for me to travel with 
fellow Kentuckians; charming Kentuckians, too. My 
name is Shenstone—Winfield Shenstone, and I once lived 
near Lexington.” 

“That’s fine,” Jimmy Doran exclaimed. “One could 
almost tell you were from the Bluegrass country.” 

“Ts Memphis your home now?” the girl asked. 

“No,” he answered, “I am, er—at present, looking 
around for a suitable location.” 

Abruptly Jimmy changed the topic of conversation. 

“We are going there to live. I think we have a nice 
proposition. You tell him about it, Marcia. But don’t 
bore him with too many details.” 

“You presume, young man,” the Colonel rebuked him 
sternly. “No Kentuckian, regardless of subject, would 
ever tire of listening to so charming a person.” 

“There now, Jimmy Doran,” Marcia exulted. “You’re 
sweet, Mr. Sheastone, and I’m going to tell you all 
the details.” 

“Do—and take your time, my dear.” 

“Well, Jimmy and I have only been married a 
month—” 


PER CENT 


By WILLIAM 
BENTON. : 
JOHNSTON 


“Only the young state the obvious,” the Colonel 
interrupted, chuckling. 

“T don’t care if you noticed we were newlyweds; I’m 
glad you did. But the Memphis business: we decided 
even before we were married that we should go to some 
larger town. Jimmy is an experienced groceryman and 
has been. manager of Bowling Green’s largest chain 
store for several years, but his salary wasn’t very large.” 

“Not large at all,” the young man assured him, 


“CO WE began looking around for some opening in a 


city,’ Marcia continued. “Mr. Palmer, who rep- 
resents a Memphis wholesale firm, solved our problem. 
He found the nicest little grocery imaginable out on 
Madison Avenue. The owner was doing a good business, 
but forced to sell on account of bad health. Jimmy and 
I went to Memphis a week ago to see the store and did 
we like it? We were so pleased that we gathered up 
all our money—” 

“That’s a laugh,” Jimmy said. “All our wealth, 
indeed. You sound as if we had real money, woman.” 

“Well, we managed to get together a thousand dol-_ 
lars for the half payment and we’re on our way now to 
make. the initial payment and take the store over. Oh, 
Mr. Shenstone, you just can’t imagine how excited and 
happy we are.” 

“It shows in your faces, my dear, and I wish you all 
the success in the world.” 

“And we think Memphis is a city of opportunity and 
I imagine it is a wonderful place to live,” Jimmy ex- 
plained solemnly. “I know Marcia and I are going to 
enjoy going to shows and things. We plan to mix fun 
with business and something tells me we are going to 
have a grand time.” 

“That’s the system,” the Colonel approved, “dum 
vivimus, vivamus.” 

“That’s Latin,” laughed the girl, “but I’m afraid 
you'll have to tell us what it means.” 

“As we live, let us live,” he translated. 

“Now let Mr. Shenstone tell us something about him- 
self,” Jimmy advised. “I know he is tired hearing 
about us.” 

“Not at all. I am interested in your adventure. As 
to my life, that is a book dealing with the past and is not 
to be compared to works of the future.” 

On the last miles of their journey they discussed 
many things: love and life in a city. They laughed a 
lot. The Dorans were quick to appreciate the wisdom 
and polished manners of Colonel Shenstone and he, in 
turn, enjoyed the effervescent good spirits and excited 
enthusiasm of the young people. 


HEY stopped at the neat little store on Madison 

Avenue and the Colonel found himself exclaiming 
over vegetable racks, ice boxes, and display counters. 
Jimmy and Marcia whispered together in a far corner 
and when they came back to him, Colonel Shenstone 
noticed the girl had a white envelope folded in her hand. 

“We are going uptown,” she explained, “to sign the 
necessary papers and make our payment, so you must 
ride with us. We are going to loaf ‘until lunch time 
and you must have lunch with us,” she continued, “and 
then we’ll take possession this afternoon and settle down 
to work.” 

“I'll ride into town,” the Colonel told her, “but I 
cannot possibly take lunch. I must meet an old friend,” 
he lied. 

“Aw, come on,” Jimmy insisted. 

“You must,” Marcia urged, “we really want you.” 

Colonel Shenstone, thinking of his one thin dime and 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 46) 
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By SALLIE F. HILL 


@ What do you know about mohair—the fleece of 
the Angora goat and one of the really important 
farm. products of Texas—and the beautiful land 
from which it comes? Our cover page shows a 
typical view of “Mohair Land” in its springtime 
glory, and Miss Hill’s word-painting admirably 
supplements the vivid color- painting of the artist. 


UR cover page this month calls attention to a 
farm product little known in the East or North, 
but of very real importance to thousands of farm- 

ers and ranchmen in Texas and states farther west. 
“In 1910,” reads an old authority on the subject, 
“there were 1,500,000 Angora goats in the United States, 


the majority being in Texas, New Mexico, and Arizona.” . 


That the industry is a thriving one is sufficiently proved 
by the fact that “about 1,500,000” in 1910 has increased 
to more than 4,000,000 in 1930, the Southwest still hav- 
ing a vast majority. Texas alone clips around 15,000,000 
pounds of mohair annually from 3,500,000 goats. 

The area in Texas in which the mohair industry is 
most important embraces an area about as large as Ten- 
nessee, Virginia or Kentucky, and may be roughly out- 
lined as lying between the cities of Austin and San 
Antonio on the east and Ft. Stockton on the west. 

Picturesque indeed is this Mohair Land, drenched. in 
a wealth of native beauty. Flocks and herds, grazing 
in leisurely content, cover veritable leagues of country. 
Winding cowpaths united into one range thoroughfare 
after years of continued use are as well defined as the 
course of a river. Now one sees the dust storms of an 
alkali desert, on another day lightning flashes like a 
inystic curtain on a magic stage, and again one encoun- 
ters raging torrents in tortuous and dread array. 


The northern and western part of this area is chiefly 
open prairie, covered alternately with grass and shrub- 
bery. In the central portion considerable mesquite is 
found. In the southern section there is a goodly sprin- 
Kling of fragrant cedar, shin oak, post oak, and live oak. 
Along the streams lie pecan groves that will compare 
favorably with the best in the state. 


Glimpses of Southwestern Beauty 


OT that the beauty of the Southwest is so simple 

as that. Over and over it has its big moments: 
flocks of sheep crowding into a canyon—chaparrals 
(roadrunners or paisanos) flitting noiselessly across the 
trail—purple haze on distant hills—dusk gathering on 
mild evenings—a lone rider silhouetted against a Texas 
sunset—spring fragrance of greasewood—a wild deer 
frashing through the underbrush—a Mexican adobe 
with red flowers growing around the doorway—tumble- 
Weeds careening like locoed ponies—high, far-seeing . 
S—grass covered mesas—winding, deep-cut 


OHAIR LAND—In Tue 


PICTURESQUE SOUTHWEST 


arroyos—the spirit of detachment and freedom in- 
cident to a lone trip—azure, cloudless skies—swaying 
willow and salt cedar in damp places—swaying 
Spanish broom and its lovely yellow flowers—the 
thorny Corona de Jesus (crown of Jesus) in desert 
places—the charming lure of the gay blossomed 
cacti—sudden discovery of a maguey plant in bloom 
—clumps of Mexican tea wood—the waxlike can- 
delilla—thickets of lechuguilla—pipe-like stems of 
the rubber plant—finding violet colored bits of 
glass and nondescript bottles after years in strong 
sunlight—sprays of amber colored wild china ber- 
ries—a lean coyote, stealthy prowler of the night— 
rabbits scuttling back and forth in the chaparral. 
In the matter of flowers nature is nothing if not 
lavish. Spring brings the brilliant flowers of the 
cacti, the prickly pear, and the ocatillo in 


The Spanish dagger typical of vast stretches of 
the Southwest. 


Wild yucca adds much to the grandeur of scenes 
like this. 


A maguey plant in 
bloom is a vision of 
beauty. 


scarlet bloom. Flor- 
escent buckthorn and 
the manzanita are here 
and there among the 
chaparral bushes. 

Through thickets 
of plume-like mes- 
quite one passes to 
open slopes of bear 
grass, tufts of Span- 
ish bayonet, or spiked 
yucca (candles of the 
Lord), standing like so 
many tapers before an 
altar. 

More than any oth- 
er flower the Texas 
bluebonnet—so charm- 
ingly pictured on our 
June, 1933, cover page 
—portrays the beauty 
of springtime. In mass 
it covers the earth 
like an exquisite cloak 
of sapphire hue. 

Like the Dresden 
china type of some old 
dame with gray dress 
and lavender accesso- 


ries is the lovely fall flower, cinesa, which Hazel Harper 
Harris describes so well :— 


Cinesa has a lovely sound, 

Like bells in twilight hush, 

When drawled in soft, sweet Spanish tongue 
To name a silver bush. 


Cinesa—ashes—though it looks 

More like smoke curls that drift 
Around small fires that drowse in sleep 
Before their eyelids lift. 


And when it blooms in early fall 

With bells of lavender 

The ash-grey coals of smoldering dreams 
Within my memory sstir. 


The Southwesterner Himself 


i bets native Southwesterner himself is genuine, lov- 
able, gracious, careless—but careless only in the 
matter of non-essentials. There is nothing of the ex- 
treme and cold reserve that marks the more populous 
centers. He has a justifiable pride in his country, its 
beauty, its history, and traditions. 


The Southwest in art has been well represented in 


recent years by artists of national note. Among these 
are Herbert Dunton, Thomas Moran, G. F. Castleden, 
Ernest L. Bluemenschein, Dawson-Watson, and Julian 
Onderdonk. The two latter have portrayed to good ad- 
vantage the scenery of the mohair country. Julian On- 
derdonk immortalized the bluebonnet; to see Dawson- 
Watson’s pictures of the Southwest is to covet one! 


Writers are taking note of themes found in the his- 
tory and scenic beauty of the Southwest. Frank Dobie, 
Andy Adams, Captain J. B. Gillet, and others have been 
particularly active in this respect. Local writers un- 
cover valuable stories from time to time. 


The plaintive haunting melody of the current popular 
song, “The Last Round-up,” is only one of these songs 
which spring from the heart of the people of this sec- 
tion. John A. Lomax, as the result of long labors, has a 
distinguished and varied collection of original cowboy 
songs and music. 


In his little poem “Roll a Rock Down,” H. H. Knibbs 
has, well expressed a typical Southwest philosophy :— 


“T’ve sung you my song and 

I’ve told you my story i - 
And all that I ask when I’m done with the show 
Is—Roll a rock down 

When I slide into glory 

And say that I went like a ranger should go.” 


In the sense that it has beggared description this 
region has long challenged classification. What pic- 
tures, what stories, what songs, could it unfold, with 
its native wild life, plants, rocks, its pioneer history, 
romance and tragedy, and the branding irons of vast 
ranches of other days—true heraldry of the Southwest. 
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And Look at. Developments for Larger Farm Incomes, Better Living : 


T IS not impossible that the Bankhead Bill for regu- 

lation of cotton production will become as historic 

as the Missouri Compromise or the Dred Scott De- 
cision or the Sherman Anti-trust Law. It frankly marks 
a revolutionary change in American agricultural legis- 
lation and was bitterly- fought by many Congressmen 
and as warmly supported by many others. 

This now famous measure in its original form was 
fully discussed by Dr. Butler in our February issue, but 
considerably amended later. In substance as it passed 
the House it provides :— 

1. It shall be in effect for the crop years 1934-35 and 
1935-36, with power in the President to extend the pro- 
visions for the crop year 1936-37. 

2. The plan must be approved by persons who own, 
rent, share-crop, or control two-thirds of the cotton land. 

3. This year 10,000,000 bales is the quantity of cotton 
that may be grown free of tax. 

4, Each county will receive a tax-free allotment equal 
to its average cotton production for five preceding years. 

5. Each producer will receive a baleage allotment 
based after 1934 partly at least upon a percentage of his 
total land acreage. 

6. Ten per cent of a state’s total allotment may be 
used to prevent injustices to individuals—by allowing 
an increased number of tax-free bales to farmers who 
for the preceding three years have put less than one- 
third of their cultivated land in cotton and to farmers 
whose yields the last three years have been cut abnor- 
mally low because of flood, drouth, storm, etc. _ 

7. Upon any quantity of cotton a farmer gins in ex- 
cess of his allotteqd* baleage he must pay a tax equal to 
50 per cent of the market price—but of course a man 
who grows more than his allotment any year may car- 
ry it over either baled or in the seed till the following 


@ “You need to print more about practical pas- 
tures,” said a friend ‘to us before he had read his 
March issue. We were glad that we could call atten- 
tion to Dr. Butler's pasture series begun in that 
very issue, and continued this month on page 24. 
Prof. Rice reports the significant results of an 
experiment in pasturing hogs on this page. And 
* pastures will get full attention again in May. 


year and-include it in his: quota for that year without 
payment of tax. 


Pasture Makes Hog Feeding Profitable 


RECENT feeding test at the University of Geor-- 


gia College of Agriculture, has demonstrated that 
there is a way to make money feeding hogs in spite of 
the high cost of feeds and the low market price of hogs. 

The grazing of temporary winter pasture crops was 
responsible for a return of $1.21 for every dollar in- 
vested in the feed and pigs during an 80-day feeding 
period. 

On November 23, 1933, fifteen feeder pigs were di- 
vided among three lots, five pigs to the lot. The three 
groups were all self-fed, and each had access at all 
times to shelled white corn in one feeder, and a mixture 
in equal parts of 60 per cent protein tankage and cotton- 
seed meal in another feeder. The first group of five 
pigs received this ration in the drylot. ‘The second group 
had the run of an acre of fall sowed grain crop, con- 
sisting of a mixture of oats, wheat, and rye, in addi- 
tion to the corn, tankage, and cottonseed meal in the 
feeders. The third group of five pigs were louse in- 
fested and had access to the same ration in a drylot. 
During the 80-day feed period the pigs in the first and 
second groups were oiled with waste crank-case oil 


twice to keep them-free of lice, while the third group 
were never oiled. : f 


Drylot Pasture Lousy 
Lot ot Drylot 
Weight at beginning of test..... 46 46 6 
Weight at end of test............. 131 177 129 
Feed: 2,578 985 2,581 
Cottonseed meal ............ 325 dete 3 
Feed cost per 100 pounds gain.. $9.94 92 ~ $10.19 
Return per dollar invested...... 48c $1.21 47¢ 


Feeds charged as follows: corn, 85 cents bushel; tankage, 
$60 per ton; cottonsed meal, $20 per ton; pasture, 25 cents per 
pig per month. 

This feeding test demonstrated the following ad- 
vantages for furnishing winter grazing crops to fall 
pigs being fattened for early market :— 

1. With pasture, only one-fourth as much feed was 
required to make a pound of gain as compared to drylot 
feeding. 

, 2. Each pig on winter grazing made one-half pound 
greater daily gain than pigs in the drylot. 

3. The pigs in the grazing lot reached market weight 
and were Number 1’s at the end of an 80-day feeding 
period. They sold for 4% cents per pound, while the 


drylot pigs were Number 2’s and were sold for 4 cents _ 


per pound. W. S. RICE, 
Professor of Animal Husbandry, University of Georgia. 


Running Water for Home Not Expensive 


| seem in Ivanhoe community, Bulloch County, 
‘Georgia, found during “hard times” that they could 
put water in their barns and homes for from $50 to $125 
in a style that would add to any modern home. 

An ordinary surface well is used for the water sup- 
ply. A small tank pump that can be bought for about 
$10 and that carries around 50 gallons of water per 


minute, is placed on the ground near the well. Most of ° 


the pumps are operated by hand though some are in use 
that are run with power. 

Next on this two-inch water line is a check valve to 
prevent water from returning from the tank to the well. 
Then comes the tank, which is an old gasoline tank that 
holds from 300 to 800 gallons of water. All the tanks 
used in Ivanhoe community are placed on top of the 
ground. They could be placed in the ground and an 
even temperature of the water be maintained. 

The two-inch pipe from the pump enters the tank on 
the bottom; the outlet pipe is also attached to the bot- 
tom of the tank. The tank is usually placed on some 
small concrete or wooden blocks and runs horizontally. 


* - Water forced into the tank with the pump in turn 


forces the air that is already in the cistern to the top, 
thereby compressing it. The compressed air forms the 
pressure necessary to put water in the bathroom, kitchen, 
and to other spigots about the farm. - 


_ The remaining cost of equipping a farm home with 


this unique water system depends on the price of ‘equip- 
ment and fixtures the individual desires. 

J. B. Wright, Jr., says that he can supply his home 
with water by operating his hand pump 30 minutes per 
week. W. O. Griner uses a home lighting system and 
supplies his home while charging the batteries. 

BYRON DYER. 


Peanut Growers May Get Protection 


petAsuRes for’ protecting the peanut industry 
against low returns which may result from in- 
crease in production, are under consideration by the 
Agricultural Adjustment Administration. 

One plan, tentatively approved by the control board, 
would be to determine the quantity of the 1934 crop 
which could be moved into cleaning and shelling chan- 
nels without danger to the minimum price schedule 
established in the marketing agreement, and to appor- 
tion the growing of this amount among states, counties, 
and individuals on the basis of acreage and production 
in a base period to be specified. 

A modification of the plan, also under consideration, 
would be directed wholly toward market protection, 
with allotments based on a flat percentage of acreage 
and prospective production in 1934, instead of upon 
acreage and production during a selected base period. 

Under either plan, minimum prices as set up in the 
recent marketing agreement for peanut millers would 
be paid only for the allotted proportion of the crop, 
and the surplus would be used for oil, or purposes other 
than cleaning and shelling. 


Sheep are among the most consistently profitable of 
all farm products.—(U. S. D. A. picture.) 
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| PROVIDES GREATER SAFETY AND DEPENDABILITY 7 


The 4-door Sedan, list price at Pontiac, Michigan, 


$785.* 


Roving AGAIN Zaz Qualily means more than PRICE 


‘It is through no accident of engineering that a Pontiac Straight Eight weighs trom 


200 to 700 pounds more than any of its principal competitors. That extra weight was 
skillfully planned and deliberately provided to give Pontiac owners greater safety 


... comfort... roadability...and longer car life. Yes—and to protect their investment. 


* 


®> Perhaps Pontiac could—in the inter- 


ests of a lower first price—cut down 
on the weight of the car. Perhaps Pontiac 
could get, its remarkable gas economy by 


trimming weight here and there throughout 


the chassis, instead of by advanced motor 
engineering and precision manufacturing. 
To reduce weight in this way might not make 
the car entirely unsafe, because Pontiac parts 
are mostly oversized. But it would certainly 
shorten the life of the car, and that would mean 
that the buyer would be money out in the end. 


The big, sturdy Pontiac crankshaft of chrome-nickel 
alloy steel weighs 71 pounds—one example of the strength 
and reliability that Pontiac builds into all its cars. 


* 


So Pontiac prefers to achieve gas economy 
through such advanced motor features as 
its new G.M.R. cylinder head . . . vacuumatic 
spark control . . . the most efficient cooling 
system in the industry . . . its new mixture 
heater .. . full pressure, metered-flow lubri- 
cation ... . and a dozen others. 


Pontiac prefers to build its chassis and its 
body for the years—for that means long and 
troubJe-free life . .. an actual saving in money 
for the first owner . . . an assurance of satis- 
faction for the second and even the third buyer. 
Everyone knows you can buy a used Pontiac 
with perfect confidence. 


Remarkable Operating Economy : 


Pontiac’s operating economy is truly remark- 
able, judged by any standards. Many owners 
say.they get 15 to 18 miles to the gallon of 


List price at Pontiac, Michigan. *With bumpers, 
spare tire, metal tire cover, tire lock and spring 
covers, the list price is $32.00 additional. 


gas ..3 600 miles to the quart of oil...a 
whole winter’s use on one filling of anti-freeze. 


And Pontiac stands up in service. Its Duco 
finish holds its beauty for years. Its upholstery 
outlasts most others. Its tires wear longer. 
Remember, Pontiac is a product of General 
Motors, the foremost automotive organiza- 
tion in the world—which in itself is an assur- 
ance that everything in the new Pontiac, from 
steel to insulation, is of superior quality. 


Pontiac fenders are shaped from heavy sheet steel and 
weigh considerably more than those used on the average 
car in the low-price field. Pontiac builds for long life. 


The new Pontiac, with its advanced Straight 
Eight engine, its amazing Knee-Action wheels 
and its extra weight, is as smooth and easy 
riding as any car you can name, regardless 
of price. Why not give your family the advan- 
tages of Pontiac transportation? You will 
be satisfied in every way ...and in the long 
run you should be money ahead, for, as every- 
one knows, the lowest-priced product is not | 
always the cheapest in the end. 

PONTIAC MOTOR COMPANY, PONTIAC, MICH. 
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@ Some men hold government jobs just because they 
wish to make a living for their families. Not so Hugh 
Hammond Bennett. Chief of the Soil Erosion Service 
of the United States Department of the Interior, he ts as 
terribly in earnest about his subject as any old-time 
evangelist ever was in dealing out fire-and-brimstone to 
gamblers on Poker Flat. If you once read what he says 
and then fail to practice strip cropping and terracing 
you can never again hear it rain with a clear conscience. 


An Interview with 


HUGH HAMMOND BENNETT 


Director Soil Erosion Service, U. S. Dept. of Interior 


7 AN youw hear it rain with a clear conscience?” 
That was a question The Progressive Farmer 
years ago repeatedly put to its readers. 

Over and over again we repeated the thought so often 
emphasized by Prof. W. F. Massey—namely, that we 
are “tenants of the Almighty,” responsible to Him for 
our neglect or mistreatment of the land that must feed 
all future generations of His children. 

And so we emphasize this thought—that if you are 
intelligent, you cannot hear it rain with a clear con- 
science if you are letting land wash away, land that will 
be needed to feed our children’s children. 

But now we feel that we didn’t go far enough in our 
thinking. A man owes a duty to his family now as well 
as to posterity 30 or 100 years hence. And the latest 
information shows that soil erosion is not only terrifi- 
cally impoverishing future generations, but terrifically 
impoverishing all who farm right now. The question is 
tremendously serious not only for our children and 
grandchildren but for all of us who wish to farm profit- 
ably this year and this decade. 


The Present as Well as the Future 


O WE would say that no matter whether you are 

thinking of posterity in 1984 or 2034 or only thinking 
of doing right by your own family in 1934, you can’t hear 
it rain with a clear comscienee if you are letting uncon- 
trolled rain water carry off the most precious part of 
your land after every shower. 


And the person who has done more than any other 
living man to wake up America to this fact is now go- 
ing to tell our readers more about 
it—H. H. Bennett. 


If there is a gully on your place, 
you want to fill it quickly before 
Bennett passes that way and makes 
you so ashamed you will never for- 
get it. But that isn’t all. You 
may not have a sign of a gully, but 
your land may be leaving you after 
every rain as a result of “sheet 
washing.” By “sheet washing” is 
meant the skimming off of topsoil 
fertility in broad sheets of muddy 
water. Sheet washing is like drain- 
ing the top film off the milk can as 
fast as cream begins to rise, finally 
leaving nothing but skimmilk land. 
And that is all that is left on a 
great many farms. 


water into the 
where 


Hugh Bennett 


Do You Strip Crop anp TerRACE Your LAND? 
If Not, Then You Can’t Hear It Rain With a Clear Conscience™ 


So Bennett is just as much against “sheet washing” 
as he is against gullying—and he is terribly in earnest 
about both. 


Born and reared on a Southern cotton farm—in An- 
son County, N. C.—Hugh Hammond Bennett early saw 
with his own keen eyes the steady impoverishment of 
Southern lands through soil washing. Later he began 
soil erosion studies with the United States Department 
of Agriculture. A national program of soil and water 
conservation was inaugurated by the Department about 
three years ago, following a survey of the erosion situa- 
tion which Bennett carried out. Then a few months ago 
when a national Soil Erosion Service was set up in the 
United States Department of the [Interior with a 
$10,000,000 appropriation and the active interest of the 
President of the United States, Bennett was called 
there. And that is where we find him today. 


When we heard of his promo- 
tion to his great new task, we ask- 
ed Bennett for a message to our 
Progressive Farmer readers and he 
was: quite ready to respond. 


For it is time, and high time, in 
his opinion for us to wake up 
America to the seriousness of soil 
erosion. And particularly is it high 
time for Southern farmers to 
wake up. 


“There has been an amazing 
neglect of this field,” said Bennett 
to start with. “Meanwhile what 
has been happening? We have 
been developing a new public domain in America. This 
is an empire of worn-out land. Land stripped of its rich 
surface soil down to poor subsoil. Land gullied beyond 
the possibility of practical reclamation. The yearly cost 
to: American farmers and ranchers amounts to $400,000,- 
000—$400,000,000 plus countless other losses in the way 
of damage to highways and railways, silting of reser- 
voirs, and so on. 


The Crime of Soil Neglect 


“3 O NATION or region of the Western Hemisphere 

has been so wasteful of its land resources as we of 
the United States,” Bennett goes on to say. “At least 
35 million American acres formerly cultivated, much of 
it originally good land, has been essentially destroyed 
by erosion—so gullied, so deeply washed that the aver- 
age farmer cannot afford to undertake its reclamation. 
If a foreign nation should invade this country and dy- 
namite that much land into a°state of desolation, we 


Top.—An efficient terrace where formerly very poor crops were being grown on land that 
was washing with every rain. é 


Middle.—-“Strip cropping” corn and alfalfa in the rolling corn belt of southwestern lowa 
has almost completely controlled erosion. 


Bottom.—Strip cropping is more important than terracing, says Bennett. 


would be highly incensed. But since not an armed foe 
but a process of nature—rain water running wild—has 
been the guilty party, this destruction of 140,000 farms 
of 250 acres each, for some strange reason strikes us as 
nothing to worry about. And 125 million acres now in 
cultivation has lost all or the greater part of its topsoil. 


“Our estimates indicate that 3 billion tons of soil 
material are every year washed out-of our fields, pas- 
tures, and temporarily idle fields...More-than 400 mil- 
lion tons of suspended solid mattex, and many: more mil-. 
lions of tons of dissolved matter annually pass out of - 
the mouth of the Mississippi River. This comes largely 
from the’ farm lands of the. Mississippi Basm. The 
greater part consists of super-soil, enough of it to build 
1,250 farms of 160 acres each, having a depth (12 
inches) twice that of the average upland soil of 
America. To haul the 3 billion tons of soil out of our * 


fields and dump it into the oceans and valleys would re- * 
quire the continuous loading of a fleet of trucks, 6,000 — 
abreast, simultaneously every minute throughout every 
day and night, year in and year out! Can you picture © 
such an unending parade of busy trucks? If so, then © 
you can develop a fairly clear picture of what this wash ~ 
bill of the fields of America is costing us in loss of soil.” ~ 


Farming Soil or Only Subsoil? 


But the evil of soil erosion to the big hearted Ben- © 
nett is not found just in statistics of acres and dollars. 7 
He humanizes the problem by pointing to the tragedy @ 
of the farmer who is cultivating not soil at all but only = 
subsoil—farming without having any real land to farm © 
on, as Bennett sees it. . a 

“My sympathy,” he says, “goes out to subsoil farm- ~ 
ers. Subsoil farming usually is the equivalent of bank-~ = 
rupt farming on bankrupt land: soil whose productivity ~ 
has been reduced to one-half to one-tenth what it origi- 7 
nally was. Tens of thousands of hard-working farmers ~ 
are now tilling clay subsoil which bakes and cracks and | 
resists the efforts of animals straining at the plow. With | 
them, the evil of erosion is not a threat of the future? 7 
here is stark tragedy right now—farmers without real 
farm land, working from sunrise to sunset fo earn the | 
barest subsistence, even when prices are good. 

“These men are farming without having rea] farm 
land, I repeat. For it.is important to know that subsoil 
is not soil. Subsoil is only the material from which soil 
niay be formed—formed through long continuing pro- 
cesses of weathering and accumulation of humus. In 
some regions subsoil can be made to produce fairly good | 
crops by adding fertilizers and lime and manure and by @ 
growing the soil-improving legumes. But all this 7 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 27) : 
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@ This picture gives you some idea of what a 


great, big, husky car Chevrolet now builds for 
the American farmer. It suggests the car’s new 
length, new roominess, new massiveness and 


solidity. And it gives a hint of the beautiful 


new appearance of this sturdy, low-priced six. 
But the true picture of Chevrolet for 1934 is one 
that neither camera, nor artist, nor writer can 
give you. The true picture is painted by the 
roads and highways on which you’re used to 


riding each day. That’s why we urge you, as 


never before, to visit your Chevrolet dealer and 
get a demonstration. Try the ride—on the 
roughest road or the bumpiest pavement you 
know. Feel the effect of those new “Knee- 
Action” wheels—Y-K frame— big, cable-con- 
trolled brakes—and 80-horsepower engine! 
See for yourself how steady, comfortable and 
powerful a car can be and still use less gasoline 
than any other full-size automobile on the road. 


CHEVROLET MOTOR CO., DETROIT, MICH. 
Low delivered prices and easy G. M. A. C. terms 


be satisfied with any 
other low-priced car 


CHEVROLET 
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before turniag- under 


Wuen Winter Lecumes Be Turnep? 


Experiment Stations and Farmers Contribute Ideas for Better Crops 


LLOWING vetch and Austrian winter peas to 

stand too long before turning under is one of the 
most common mistakes made in the management of 
these crops. 

Many farmers allow the plants.to bloom before turn- 
ing and rum the risk of dry weather and hard ground 
forcing them to wait for rain before turning. This delay 
usually results m such a rank growth that a poor job 
of plowing is done and the plants are not completely 
covered with soil. If the ends of the runners are left 
uncovered they fail to decay and are in the way when 
the succeeding crop is planted. These green runners 
continue to grow and may serve as food for the adult 
of the corn budworm which sometimes does serious 
injury to the stand of young corn. 

Late turning also delays the planting of the succeed- 
ing crop and may cause the yield to be reduced, particu- 
larly if cotton is to follow the legume. There is danger 
that if turning is delayed unduly and is followed by a 
dry summer, a crop failure may result. Early turning, 
on the other hand, allows the legumes to be completely 
covered so that they will be well rotted in time for the 
succeeding crop to be planted ited enough for a fall 
crop to be made. 

Hairy vetch should be turned iia when the green 
tops from an area 10 by 10 feet, in a section of the field 


where the growth of the plants represents the average: 


of the field, will weigh from 12 to 14 pounds. Austrian 
winter peas from such an area should weigh from 14 to 
16 pounds. When either of these crops has made the 
amount of growth stated here the tops will contain 
approximately as much nitrogen per acre as 300 pounds 
of nitrate of soda. 

Corn following winter legumes is sometimes seri- 
ously damaged by budworms unless sufficient time is 
allowed between turning the legumes and planting the 
corm This imjury can usually be prevented by allowing 
_an imterval of two or three weeks between turning leg- 
umes and planting corn. In the case of early-turned 
legimmes it may be necessary to wait four weeks or more 
before planting. 

In rare instances, such as the spring of 1931 when 
the weather was unusually cool during April and the 
first half of May, there may be considerable injury after 
legumes have been turned a month or more before the 
corn is planted. In such a case the corn should be plowed 
up and planted over so that a stand may be obtained 
and full benefit be derived from the legume crop. 

R. Y. BAILEY, 
Assistant Agronomist, Alabama Experiment Station. 


Crotalaria Valuable on Lookgut Mountain 
ECATRRIMERTS with Crotalaria spectabilis on Look- 
+ out Mountain at Mentone, Alabama, indicate that 
this summer legume will accomplish more to enrich the 
poor soils of the South than any other legume. With the 
limitation of the [ands to be planted in cotton there is 
hardly any farmer who cannot each year plant 5 to 10 
acres or more in Crotalaria spectabilis seed. 
The proper time to sow this seed is as soon as frost 
is over. It requires no inoculation. The rows should be 
as close together as practicable to cultivate, using about 


@ We have little patience with the attitude taken 
by some that our farm problems have been brought 
about because the farmer has been taught to farm 
too well, too efficiently, and thereby that no further 
efficiency, no new methods should be encouraged. 
The problem has been too little efficiency elsewhere, 
not too much efficiency in production. We commend 
to you the articles on this page for still better farm- 
ing this year and in years to come. 


five pounds of seed per acre with a drill. Seeded in this 
manner and cultivated when necessary, it will obtain a 
growth about waist high by early fall and’in some places 
four feet. It can also be planted in corm rows at laying 
by but the seed will not ripen in time to be saved. 


Crotalaria has no feed value but is a legume which 
will build up impoverished soils. Its beautiful yellow 
flowers are valuable as a honey plant. It requires no fer- 
tilization. It is the most economical fertilizing agent to 
use, as the cost of planting an acre will be considerably 
under $1 for the seed and thereafter the grower can 
produce his own seed to be sowed in all parts of his land 
and also to be sold as a cash crop. 

Jackson County, Alabama. J. CLAUDE SMITH. 


A Crotalaria Stock Will Eat 


SPECIES of crotalaria suitable for use as forage, 
sought since this plant came into prominence for 
soil improving purposes several years. ago, has been 
found by the Florida Experiment Station and the United 
States Department of Agriculture. The new species is 
called intermedia, and it is satisfactory for both soil 
building and animal feeding. 
The two species now most widely grown throughout 
a good part of the South are Crotalaria spectabilis and 
striata. They have proved valuable as green manure 
crops because of their ability to produce large yields on 
poor lands. However, cattle have steadily refuséd to eat 
both spectabilis and striata, except’in a few rare in- 
stances, and so these plants have had absolutely no value 
as forage plants. 
Intermedia makes an erect growth, the stems are less 
woody than those of striata, and the leaves persist until 


* fairly late in the growing season. Yields of green plant 


material produced by intermedia compare favorably with 
other common species of crotalaria, and have ranged 
from 3% to 10 tons per acre on poor sandy soils. 

Only a limited quantity of seed is available at the 
Florida station this year, and it is being distributed to 
Florida growers. The plant is a profuse seeder, however, 


-and im a year or two sufficient seed for planting in most 


states of the Lower South should be available. 
J. F. COOPER. 


Plant More Acres to Serghum 


| hd CONSIDERING crops to plant on the acres elimi- 
nated from cotton, Southern farmers will make no 
mistake if they plant more acres to sorghum, which has 
the following advantages :— . 

1. It will grow on practically aff types of soil. 


2. It is hardy and vigorous, seldom failing to make 
a big yield. It is one of the easiest crops with which 
to succeed. 


3. It is good for grazing, for cutting and feeding ~ 


fresh from the field, and for curing and feeding during 
the fall and early winter. April plantings can be grazed 
in June and July. It may be grown with cowpeas with 
satisfactory “results as qa mixed hay. 


4. It is almost as good, ton for tori, as corn silage, ~ 


and sorghum makes much more than corn per acre. 


5. It is good also for syrup, the present market for 


which can be expanded by better manufacturing and 
improved merchandising. 

The usual practice is to plant sorghum in rows and 
cultivate it once or twice. It is a crop which makes a big 
response to nitrogenous fertilizers and to applications of 
barnyard manures. Lowlands which contain more mois- 
ture and plant food are better for it but it grows well 


on uplands which are either fertile or well fertilized. It 


to be grazed by hogs it should be broadcast. 

Plantings may be made from early spring until late 
July. Varieties should be selected for local conditions 
and needs. Ask your county agent about varieties. 


A very profitable way to use sorghum, which has 
been practiced very little, is to plant a small area near 
the barn lot (or near where animals are to be fed) and 
cut it and feed it when ready. In this way it is especially 
good during the fall, or from the time it is ready for 
livestock to eat until frost. P. O. DAVIS. 


How to Reduce Corn Rootworm Damage 


Hparar are several insects which may produce injury 
to corn following winter legumes similar to the 
damage done by the Southern corn rootworm but the 
latter pest is evidently the worst. As to what may be 
done to reduce the damage, F. S. Arant,.assistant ento- 


mologist of the Alabama Experiment Station, has this ‘ 


to say, in addition to what Agronomist Bailey has re 
ported elsewhere on this page :— 


“Experiments have been conducted at Auburn over 
a period of six years to determine the best time to turm 
winter legumes and plant corn to avoid serious injury 
from the Southern corn rootworm. In these studies corm 
was planted each year at weekly intervals beginning 
day following the turning of legumes March 15, April 1 
and April 15, respectively. The most serious injury 
occurred in corn planted following the turning M 
15 and the least injury following the turning A 
15. No serious injury occurred to any corn 


April 30 or thereafter following the turning of winter 


legumes on or before April 15. During certain seasons, 
when the weather’ was unusually warm and dry, com 


escaped injury when planted before May 1. A study of 7” 
all available data, however, indicates that the safest7 


procedure is to turn and thoroughly disk the legumes 
on.or before April 15 and plant the corn about the 
first of May. 


“There are no data available to indicate the best time 


to turn legumes and plant corn in different sections 
the state. It is logical to suppose, however, that the 
date of turning and planting should be a few days 

in South Alabama and a few days later in North Ale 
bama than at Auburn.” 
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Qualified to Provide 
Any Farm With 
Economical Power 


Many good things come 
in threes, and among the very best 
from the farm point of view is 
FARMALL power—in THREE 
sizes. Here they all are—F-12, 
F-20, and F-30—each of them 
ready not only to plow but to 


®GRAI 


The 1934 binder 
is pronounced, by 


the American Society of Agricultural Engi- 
neers, as 70 per cent better in design and 
quality than the great majority of binders 
now in use. McCormick-Deering provides 
you with modern horse and tractor binders 
of 6, 7, and 8 ft. cut; harvester-threshers 8, 
10,12, and 16 ft. cut; and quality twine guar- 
anteed for length, strength, and weight. 


Depend on the McCormick-Deering dealer 


for security and economy. He can help you 


get the most out of your crops under all 


The view at right —» 
shows Carl Schoger, of 
Plainfield, Ill., in the field 
with his two boys and a 
McCormick - Deering 
Harvester - Thresher. 
Mr. Schoger recently 
wrote us this letter: —» 


Farmall 20 


plant, cultivate, run belt ma- 
chines, and handle all row-crop 
and general-purpose power needs. 


Farmall 12 


@ C Oo R N Right now in April the Ameri- 
can farmers face one of the 
year’s biggest jobs—corn planting and corn and cot- 
ton cultivating. This is ideal work for the Farmall 
tractors, any size, depending on your acreage. The 
Farmall 20 easily plants 45 acres per day. With a 4-row 
cultivator attached, it will cultivate from 50 
to 60 acres a day. The big Farmall 30 is the 
3-plow size, for heavier power demands. e 


At Left: The cultivating scene here shows the pop- 
ular new Farmall 12 which is in great demand this 
et It plants and cultivates 20 to 30 acres a day. In 
plowing, it pulls one 16-in. or two 10-in. bottoms 


Records made on corn belt farms show that farmers 
py the F-12 tractor are saving over $2 per work day 
on the average as compared with the use of 5 horses. 
Pneumatic tires can now be had as special equipment on 
the Farmalls and all other McCormick-Deering tractors. 


This new No. 7 En- 
closed-Gear Mower 
made a great hit last 
year. View at the left 
shows the oil-tight 
gear case with the 
entire driving mech- 
anism running silent- 
ly in oil. The scene 
above shows the 
McCormick- Deering 
Farmall tractor cut- 
ting a 14-ft. swath 
with 7-ft.tractor mow- 
er and the new 7-ft. 
enclosed-gear trailer 


H AY Speed and good work re 
» sult when McCormick- 

Deering equipment takes over the haying job. Our hay tools 

include the New No.7 Enclosed Gear Mower, tractor mow- 


ers, self-dump rakes, tedders, side-rakes and tedders, loaders, 
sweep-rakes, stackers, and presses. These, plus Farmall 


not rust. 


about our new machines. 


OF AMERICA 


606 So. Michigan Ave. ( Incorporated) Chicago, Illinois 


_ INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


—and Stainless 
Steel Discs 


power, give you every advantage at haying time. 


@ CREAM 


Here is a great new and exclusive improvement in 
cream separators—Stainless Steel Discs with Electri- 
cally Welded Stainless Steel Spacers—found only in McCor- 
mick-Deering Cream Separators. These discs cannot and will 

Ask any housewife who wants a clean and sanitary 
cream separator what this feature means to her. Remember 
also that the McCormick-Deering is the only 
separator that will skim milk efficiently at 
temperatures from 55° to 140°. Let the dealer 
show you the world’s easiest i 
rator with stainless steel discs. 


‘See the McCormick-Deering dealer for 
replacements and repairs and for advice 
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They constantly TRY 
other brands—that’s why 
they USE U. S. TIRES 


““We buy tires on one basis—service. We 
began using U. S. Tires eleven years ago— 
after three years of experience covering all the 
well-known brands. We are still using U. S. 
Tires today because the experiments we have 
carried on constantly with other makes have 
always proved U. S. Tires to be superior to 
anything else we can buy.” 

(Signed) R. J. MINTEER 


“We began hauling milk fourteen years ago 
with one 1'/,-ton truck. Today we operate six- 
teen trucks varying from two to seven tons 
Capacity, covering a total of 2,180 miles a 
day. Needless to say, in our business we have 
to be absolutely sure of the utmost _depend- 
ability in every item of equipment. Our con- tis ge 
sistent use of U. S. Tires speaks for itself.’’ 

(Signed) C. F. KAUFFMAN C. F. KAUFFMAN 


R. J. MINTEER 


parative tests against other brands 
in the same service on the same 
trucks, show conclusively that U. S. 
Tires give them longer, more reli» 
able performance. Trust to their 
judgment when yox buy tires. 
A U. S. Tire dealer in your 
locality stands ready to provide 
you with this same EXTRA WEAR 
and RELIABLE PERFORMANCE— 
at NO EXTRA COST. Go to him 
for genuine U. S. Tires built with 
TEMPERED RUBBER. 


Fourteen years’ experience has 
shown Kauffman and Minteer, 
Inc., Milk Transportation, 
Jobstown, N. J., that one way 
to be sure that milk trucks 
stay on schedule is to equip them 
with the best tires that money 
can buy. 

For eleven consecutive years 
Kauffman and Minteer have 
equipped their trucks with U. S. 
Tires and they have bought these 
tires for but one reason—com- 


United States Rubber Company 


WORLD’S LARGEST @ PRODUCER OF RUBBER 


Only U. S. builds TIRES of 
TEMPERED RUBBER 


You CAN HAVE ELECTRICITY 


Home Plants Provide It Successfully 


By DAN SCOATES 
Agricultural Engineer, Texas A. and M. College 


LECTRIC current is possible for 

every farm home. There may not 
be money available to purchase the 
equipment, but outside of that it can 
be done. The isolated farm electric 
plant is used widely and freely. It’s 
a success, as many users will testify. 
The day no doubt will come when 
most farm homes will be equipped with 
electric current. 

Electric current is produced by what 
is known as a generator. This ma- 
chine needs a power unit to revolve it. 
So power in some form is necessary 
to operate an electric plant. For farm 
units there are three sources of pow- 
er; wind, water, and gasoline. 

The gas engine as a power unit is 
much the most used. It is easy to 
obtain, to install, to operate, and not 
out of reason in cost of operation. The 
manufacturers of this type of plant 
have spent a good deal of time, mon- 
ey, and study on getting out a piece 
of equipment that will meet the needs 
of every farm. 


Batteries for Storage 


Batteries are a costly part of these 
plants, not only first price but renew- 
als as well, so we have plants with 
and without batteries. 


Then too when we have batteries we 
want to keep the cost down as much 
as possible so we use a lower voltage 
of current. It takes a battery cell 
for every two volts of current, so if 
we used the ordinary 110 volts, such 
as the city folks do, we would need 
55 cells for the batteries. That would 
be very expensive so the practice is to 
standardize on 32 volts of current 
which calls for only 16 battery cells. 
The 32 volt current is just as good as 
the 110 volt only in transporting it 
through wires it is necessary to use 
larger ones in order not to lose too 
much of it. 


The plants which store up this elec- 
tric current in batteries are of two 
types; those that are hand controlled 
and those that are semi-automatic. 
The hand controlled plants are the ones 
which have to be started by hand and 
the plant run until the batteries are 
fully charged and then the current 
used is taken from the batteries. The 


other type—the semi-automatic—starts 
automatically whenever a heavy load 
is thrown on—usually 200 watts. The 
small loads are taken care of with the 
battery without running the plant, 
This type of plant is quite popular. 


Non Battery Plants 


The non battery plants also come 
in two forms: the hand controlled and 
the semi-automatic. The hand con: 
trolled is perhaps the cheapest plant 
that can be obtained. It has no bat- 
tery but is cranked by hand and oper- 
ated whenever current is desired. Of 
course these plants are not as con- 
venient as some others but they will 
give electric current satisfactorily if 
one is willing to put up with the in. 
convenience of attending to their op 


eration as occasion demands electric 


current. 

The semi-automatic type of this 
same plant has a small battery at- 
tached which is used for starting the 
engine. The plant is so arranged that 
whenever there is a demand for cur- 
rent by the turning of a switch, the 
plant automatically starts and runs as 
long as that demand exists. When all 
the switches are turned off the plant 
stops, to start again when a switch is 
turned on. 


The advantages of this type of plant 
are that it does not have a large stor- 
age battery and it can use 110 volt 
current which is easier to transport 
from place to place. 


In a survey made of 100 isolated 
electric light plant users it was found 
that over 90 per cent used 32 volt sys- 
tems and the rest 110 volt. The aver- 
age age of these plants was over five 
years. Over 95 per cent of the own- 
ers were satisfied with these plants 
and only 3 per cent were dissatisfied. 
That is a pretty good record, I’d say. 


The equipment that can be used with 
these plants is pretty much the same 
as can be used in the cities. The only 
exception is that usually city or high 
power lines are 110 volts a. c. while 
the plant that uses batteries has to use 
d. c. current and is: 32 volts. You 
must always purchase the equipment 
you use for the current you have. 
That’s very important. 


SoME HIGH COSTS OF DAIRYING 
By BEN KILGORE 


OW to lower the high costs of 
dairying is an eternal question. 
It is worthy of continual study and 
planning. What are some of the “high 
spots” in “high costs” in the South? 


First and foremost is the high cost 
of roughage. Few Southern dairy- 
men make years meet and ends meet 
in hay, silage, and pasture production. 
Putting out cash money for roughage 
is a costly luxury which Southern 
dairymen, as a whole, have not yet 
learned they cannot afford. 


I'd venture a guess, that if you'd 
group together those dairymen who 
had never bought a bale of hay in their 
life, you’d have, with a few excep- 


tions, those with greatest net profits 
from their dairy herds. Plan now to 
lower “high hay costs” by sowing ade- 
quate acreages of legume hay crops. 


High pasture costs are taking 4 
heavy toll from the meager earnings 
of Southern dairymen. Neglect is 
probably the greatest reason. Let’s list 
a few pasture neglects :— 

1. Neglect to allow pastures to get 
a good start in the spring. In ouf 
haste to lower feed costs, on to pas- 
tures go the cows before grasses get 4 
good start. The results are less graz 
ing for the season and bitter flavors 
in milk from weeds and twigs eatea 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 45) 
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MORE THAN THE LOWEST-PRICED CARS! 


DODGE “‘FLOATING-CUSHION’’ WHEELS—When either front wheel 
of the Dodge strikes a bump, the wheel— independent of the rest of the car— 
rises and falls with the bump. No tilting of the car. Dodge has ‘‘Floating- 
Cushion” Wheels, patented Floating Power engine mountings, hydraulic shock 
absorbers, shock-proof cross-steering, Airwheel tires and long 117-inch wheek 
base, the only car in its field to offer ali these advantages! 


NEW, BIGGER DODGE SETS THE 
STANDARD FOR VALUE... OFFERS 
MANY VITAL FEATURES NOT FOUND 
ON MOST EXPENSIVE AUTOMOBILES 
.-VET COSTS JUST A FEW DOLLARS 


STORAGE SPACE 
—INSIDE! Simply 
raise the back of the 
seat, and there you'll 
find plenty of room for 
luggage, packages, etc. 
Practical... . handy 
safe. Away from dame 
aging rain, sleet, snow, 
ice. Wonderfully cone 
venient. No outside 
trunk rack to get in 
the way of spare tires. 


NGINEERS overlooked nothing when 

they planned this big-value car! 
The new, bigger Dodge gives you more 
power... more brilliant performance... 
More direct economies—and dozens of 
New, surprising features you’d never 
expect to find at this low price. 


NEW DODGE “7-POINT VENTILATION ’’—Blanche 
Bates—celebrated actress, examining the new Dodge per- 


In addition, Dodge still offers the fa- 
Mous engineering points of safety and 
Tuggedness—hydraulic brakes, all-steel 


fected “7-Point Ventilation.” (1) Cowl ventilator. (2) Wind- 
shield opens and closes by means of a crank on the instru- 
ment board. (3) Front half of forward window may be 


NEW EASY WAY TO COMPARE MOTOR CARS! 


Any Dodge dealer will be glad to tell you about the new “‘Show- 
Down” Plan...show you how this up-to-date Plan gives you all 


swung open in “butterfly” fashion. (4) Rear half may be 
taised or lowered independently of forward half. (5) Simple 
device locks both halves into a single unit which can be 
raised or lowered as an ordinary window. (6) Rear door 
window raises and lowers. (7) Rear window has “butterfly” 
draft control. A perfected ventilating system permitting 
thorough ventilation under all extremes of weather. 


body, double-drop, X-bridge-type frame, 
and others. See this new, bigger Dodge 
at your dealer’s now. 

DODGE BROTHERS CORPORATION 


Advertisement endorsed b: ie Dane. of 
Engineering, Chrysler M otors 


* i new, bigger Dodge on 117-inch wheek 
base: Coupe $645; Coupe with rumble 

seat $695; Two-door Sedan $695; Four 
door Sedan $745; Convertible Coupe 
7+. On the 121-inch wheelbase; 
Brougham $835; Convertible Sedan 

$875. *All prices "Lo. b. factory, Detroit. 


the facts about the 1934 cars. It’s amazingly simple and easy to 
use. Puts complicated mechanical words into everyday English. 
Lets you compare cars for yourself. Saves ‘‘shopping ardund”— 
in just a few minutes you can see for yourself which car offers the 
most for the money. 


4 
New, Bigger Dodge 5-Passenger, 2-Door Sedan $695 F. O, B. Factory, Detroit 
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AMMUNITION = 


BANISHES 
RIFLE 
CLEANING 


‘OU know what a mess 
if and bother itis to clean 

al your rifle every time you 
Pek use it. Well, all that is 
‘ended now. You can even 
“ throw your cleaning rod 
away. Each time you pick up your 
gun, it’s ready for use. No rusted, 
pitted barrel to cause you to miss 
shots. Year in and year out, the bore 
of your rifle stays clean without any 
attention on your part! 

Sounds too good to be true? Ask 
any Kleanbore fan... and there are 
millions. You'll hear the same story 
—Kileanbore keeps the barrel clean! 

Here at Bridgeport we've fired a 
Remington Autoloading .22 rifle 
more than 400,000 times. The bar- 
rel still looks and acts like new. The 
bore at the breech has 
worn only 1/10,000 
of an inch. The muzzle 
remains unchanged: 
Some gun...and some 
ammunition, for 
Kleanbore has kept 
this riflein perfect con- 
dition, and will keep 
it that way for many 
years to come. 

The next time you 
buy ammunition, ask 
for Kleanbore. And 
look for the name on 
the box. It’s the reg- 
istered trademark of 
all non-corrosive am- 
munition made by 
Remington—the am- 
munition that keeps 
your gun barrel clean! 


THIS LOW-PRICED REM. ~ 

INGTON shoots all types of |. 
-22’s— shorts, longs, and long 
vile cartridges, regular and 
Hi-Speed. American walnut 
stock, chromium-plated bolt 
and trigzer, adjustable sight, 
Ask to see Model 33. Write for 
Folder 107, Remington Arms 
Co., Inc., Bridgeport, Conn, 


Two Ways To INCREASE PROFITS 


Better Rotations, More Machinery — Greater Income 


OR the first time in history, farm- 
ers have a real and practical in- 
centive to rotate their crops. 

In the past, when prices went down 
the only thing to do was to send up the 
acreage of cash crops. Now this is 
no longer so. 

One of the fundamental principles 
of crop production is that the same 
crop on the same land every year will 
not yield as high as a succession’ of 
different crops. But the most im- 
portant advantages of crop rotation 
are not its effect on crop yields nor 
even the supplying of home-grown 
food and feed crops. Rather the most 
important advantage is  this—that 
working with several crops at.d live- 
stock decreases unemployment on the 
farm by adding to the number of pro- 
ductive working days, in addition to 
lowering the risks of low prices and 
crop failures. 


More Days for Earning 


So much has been said and written 
about idleness of town and city work- 
ers that we have lost sight of the fact 
that the same situation is equally as 
serious on thousands of farms. Sur- 
veys show that in determining wheth- 
er a farmer can make money, size of 
farm comes first, then the number of 
days of productive work. -Although 
there are from 200 to 245 days avail- 
able for field work on cotton farms, 
only from 40 to 70 per cent of this 
time is used. 

The lost time in utilization of mule- 


BUSINESS NEWS OF INTEREST 


HE traveling eye “specialists” are 

after us again. Quitman, Georgia, 
reports that a prominent farmer nearby 
was visited by a so-called eye special- 
ist. The victim was told that a film 
was forming over his eyes and that if 
not rémoved this would result in total 
blindness in a very few months. The 
very serious operation of removing 
this film was performed for the small 
sum of $87.35. A piece of wet cigar- 
ette paper, very deftly manipulated 
and drawn across the eye, was’ produc- 
ed as positive proof that the film ex- 
isted and that it had been removed. 
The patient could actually see this thin 
film. This operation has been known 
to cost as high as $1,500. The price 
depends on how much cash you can 
raise quickly. If you ever have the 
“great good fortune” to have a “very 
prominent eye specialist” call on you 
and advise you that a dreaded film is 
forming over your eyes, take him to 
town if you can under the pretext of 
getting the money and turn him over 
to the sheriff. If you really have some 
eye trouble ask your family physician 
to refer you to a real specialist. 


@ What do you think of the cotton 
grower who buys his sugar put up in 
paper bags? You'd think he’s about 
his own worst customer, wouldn’t you? 
America’s best sugar refiners put up 
most of their sugar in cotton bags, 
made from cotton grown on the cot- 
ton farms of the South. One large 
refiner alone last year used more than 


By G. A. HALE 


Georgia Experiment Station 


power is even greater than for man- 
power, as one group of farmers work- 
ed their mules only 63 per cent of the 
days favorable for field work. The 
enormous waste resulting from unem- 
ployment of men, mules, and equip- 
ment on Southern farms is one of the 
main reasons why the per capita wealth 
of this region is estimated at only $1,736 
as compared to $3,000 for the United 
States. Increasing the size of farms 
and changes in cropping systems of- 
fer the best chance for cutting labor 
and equipment costs and raising earn- 
ings. One study shows that two men 
and one team can handle only 33 acres 
in corn and cotton while this same out- 
fit can work 50 acres and raise 60 
acres of crops by practicing any rota- 
tion such as the following :— 


1. Cotton with vetch or peas in the 
middles in the fall. 

2. Cowpeas or soybeans for hay. 

3. Oats or other small grain followed 
by cowpeas for hay. 

4. Corn with velvet beans or other leg- 
umes. 


Man and Mule Labor Costs 


Man is a mighty poor source of 
power when compared to some other 
sources of power, as one 1,200-pound 
mule is equivalent in horse-power to 
eight 150-pound men. Man and mule 
labor is by far the most important 
cost in crop growing as this item often 
makes up more than half the total 


By W. C, LASSETTER 


ten million yards of cotton cloth. When 
a cotton farmer chooses to buy sugar 
put up in cotton sacks rather than 
paper sacks, he’s making himself one 
of his own good customers. Think of 
this next time you go to buy sugar. 


@ What’s worse than a saw that 
won’t saw? What do you know about 
saws anyway? We have found Diss- 
ton’s Saw, Tool, and File Manual a 
very complete and a most interesting 
source of information on saws and 
how to make them cut. A copy can 
be had without charge if you write 
Henry Disston & Sons, Inc., 386 
Tacony, Philadelphia, Pa. 


@ Crop growing contests among 
members of the 4-H clubs and the Fu- 
ture Farmers of America will be spon- 
sored during 1934 by the Barrett 
Company, distributors of Arcadian 
nitrate of soda, according to recent 
announcements of club leaders and 
educational supervisors in several 
Southern States. Valuable prizes will 
be awarded. These contests are part 
of an elaborate program of the Ameri- 
can nitrate industry for the advance- 
ment of agriculture and the betterment 
of conditions in the rural sections of 
the country. Arrangements have al- 
ready been completed for contests in 
Virginia, the Carolinas, Georgia, Ala- 
bama, and Mississippi. These activi- 


cost. The comparatively high cost of 
human fabor or muscular energy is 
evident from the estimate that man la- 
bor costs $1.60 per horse-power hour 
as compared to 20 cents for mule labor. 

The competition between the man 
and the mule is keen here in the South 
where some farmers still think it 
economy to hire a man for each mule 
rather than have each man drive two 
or more mules. In 1930 Georgia farm- 
ers were typical of those of the Cotton 
Belt in having only 1.7 available horse- 
power units for each worker as com- 
pared to 6.7 for the entire country. 

These figures do not tell all the hu- 
man side of the situation for much of 
the hand labor on Dixie farms is done 
by children who ought to be in school 
and by women who ought to be in the 
home. The common explanation of 
the South’s high human labor costs is 
that cotton is a crop which demands 
this kind of labor. But it is a safe bet 
that if cotton were grown in other 
sections of the country where high in- 
comes are the rule, farmers would 
mechanize cotton production so that 
they could stay in business and still 
send their children to school. 

Many years ago the late Dr. Sea- 
man A. Knapp placed the use of mod- 
ern farm machinery at the top of a 
list of means by which Southern farm- 
ers could increase their incomes and 
this item still commands first place in 
the needs of our farmers. The hopeless 
plight of the thousands of farm work- 
ers who are handicapped by one-mule 
equipment is pathetic. 


TO FARMERS 


ties may be extended into other states 
as well. Details of the contests will be 
announced later. 


@ If you work horses and mules in 
small teams or large you'll want a 
copy of American Pad and Textile 
Company’s new 48-page booklet, “You 
Can Make More Money with Horses 
and Mules.” This booklet runs the 
entire gamut of horse and mule man- 
agement including feeding, breeding, 
raising young stock, working, control 
of diseases and parasites, hitches for 
large teams, and most of the ques- 
tions of interest to practical farmers. 
To get a free copy write American 
Pad and Textile Co., Dept. 93, Green- 
field, Ohio. 


@ A grown man was careless. He 
had been blasting some stumps. When 
he quit for the day a blasting cap was 
either dropped or lost out of the box 
or not put away properly. Next day 
a five-year-old boy found this pretty 
plaything. And like any five-year-old 
he had to do a little investigating with 
a nail or a stone or whatever was most 
convenient. At any rate the child paid 
for the man’s carelessness with two 
fingers, eyesight almost: ruined, and 
many days of suffering. Makers of 
explosives say that country children 
are victims of 85 per cent of the acci- 
dents of this sort. Let those of us 
who are grown-ups not let things like 
this happen to little children whose 


paths cross ours. 
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| taining sufficient reserves of the les- 


chlorotic conditions of certain plants 


The Rare Elements 
By P. 0. DAVIS 


NLESS evidence from several 

countries and several states is 
misleading and erroneous, the use of 
fertilizer is now about to extend be- 
yond the three elements of nitrogen, 
phosphorus, and potash. It is not like- 
ly that this evidence is misleading or 
in error because there is too much of 
it, and it agrees impressively. 


The commercial fertilizer industry 
is based upon these three elements. 
Fertilizer formulas are worked out and 
arranged to include them without con- 
sideration of other elements. These 
three plus calcium, magnesium, sul- 
phur, carbon, hydrogen, oxygen, and 
jron were considered, for a long time, 
sufficient for plant growth. But at- 
tention is being turned to manganese, 
copper, boron, iodine, and zinc, with- 
out detracting from others named. 


@ Several experiment stations report 
interesting experimental results with 
the so-called rare elements. Stated 
briefly, these experiments show that 
these rare elements which until recent- 
ly were considered non-essential in 
plant growth are now known to be es- 
sential and important. 


They are essential also in nutrition 
of animals, including human beings. 
Authority for this is Dr. Oswald 
Schreiner, chief of the division of soil 
fertility, Bureau of Chemistry and 
Soils, United States Department of 
Agriculture, Washington, Dr. Schrein- 
er cities experimental results in the 
United States, Germany, Sweden, and 
Australia. 


The North Carolina Experiment 
Station has found that production of 
both corn and soybeans was increased 
on certain soils of that state by apply- 
ing to the soil manganese sulphate. 
The Florida Experiment Station has 
found that calcareous Glade soils of 
that state are deficient in the so-called 
rare elements which are essential to 
truck crops. Several other state ex- 
periment stations are now revealing 
interesting facts about different rare 


@ Plant diseases, too, are involved 
for different plant diseases are pre- 
vented by different elements, including 
the rare elements. ‘These plant dis- 
ease problems,” said Dr. Schreiner, 
“are likely to become more pressing as 
pure and concentrated chemicals sup- 
plant the older ordinary fertilizers. 
The older fertilizers—consisting of 
plant and animal by-products—and 
even the inorganic fertilizer salts origi- 
nating in natural deposits and contain- 
ing greater or less quantities of im- 
purities, are increasingly being sup- 
planted by manufactured products of a 
high degree of purity. The applica- 
tion of these chemical fertilizer sub- 
stances to the general run of soils con- 


ser inorganic constituents is not likely 
to involve any problem of deficiency. 
On the other hand, in soils (especially 
sandy soils) where the proportion of 
these less common constituents may be 
small or unavailable, deficiency will 
Probably be noticed in time if pure 
chemicals only are used.” 


® In an article on rare elements 
Dr. O. C. Bryan of the Florida Sta- 
tion reminds us that certain plant 
Tusts” are due to a lack of pot- 
ash; that sand drown of tobacco is 
due to a deficiency of magnesium; that 


are due to a deficiency of either copper, 
fon, manganese, zinc, or other ele- 
ments; that copper sulphate will alle- 
viate dieback of citrus trees; that salt 
sickness of animals has been proved 
to be due to deficiency of iron and 
Copper, and that goiter in man is due 


to a deficiency of iodine. 


Y adopting the U. S. Navy Work- 

Factor Test Sinclair can now tell 
beforehand just how long an oil will last 
in your tractor, truck or car— and just 
how well it will protect it from wear. 
This is the same test that the Govern- 
ment Engineering Laboratory performs on 
oils before approving them for use on 
battleships, submarines, Navy airplanes, 
tractors, trucks, cars, machine tools, 
Army tanks, etc. 
The biggest battery of work-factor 
machines ever built for any company 
has now been installed at the Sinclair 


ORK-FACTOR TEST machine — one of 
the battery of endurance oil-testing ma- 
ichines in Sinclair’s East Chicago Testing 
Laboratories. By means of this test 
Sinclair engineers can select accurately 
the lubricant that will give the most effi- 
cient service at lowest cost for any type 
of farm equipment. : 


East Chicago refinery. This is an even 
more severe test than the oil will have 
to undergo in your farm equipment. 


The Sinclair man in your community sells 
only oils of high work-factor ratings. His 
line of Sinclair products includes Sinclair 
Opaline and Sinclair Pennsylvania Motor 
Oils, Sinclair Tractor Oils, Sinclair Gaso- 
line, Sinclair Super-Flame Kerosene, 
Sinclair Cup and Axle Greases, Sinclair 
P. D. Insect Spray, Sinclair Stock Spray, 
and all “inclair Farm Oils. 


Tune in Monday evenings 40 NBC Stations — SINCLAIR MINSTRELS 


GREASES 
KEROSENE 


OILS 
GASOLINE 


CYCLONE CELLAR 
AND STORM PIT 


All-steel, ventilated, waterproof, heavy 
construction, accommodates 12 people. 
For description and prices, write to 


BIRMINGHAM TANK COMPANY 
Birmingham, Alabama 


Raleigh, N. C. 


Our Advertisements Guaranteed Reliable 


E GUARANTEE t 

ABLE. If in writing advertisers and ordering goods the subscriber 

says, “I saw your advertisement in The Progressive Farmer-Ruralist,” - 
and will report any unsatisfaitory transaction to us mithin thirty days from date of order, 
we will refund cost price of article purchased (not to exceed an aggregate of $1,000 on any 
one advertiser), if such loss results from any fraudulent misrepresentation in our advertising 
columns. We cannot try to adjust trifling disputes between reliable business houses ‘and 
their patrons, however; nor does this guarantee cover advertising of real estate, because buy- 
ers should personally investigate land before purchasing; or advertising of stocks, bonds, and 
securities, because while we admit 
either the value of or the returns from securities; neither does 
who have become bankrupt. 


PROGRESSIVE FARMER -RURALIST COMPANY 
Birmingham, Ala. 


Progressive Farmer-Ruralist advertisements RELI- 


only those we believe reliable, we cannot guarantee 
guarantee cover advertisers 


Memphis, Tenn. Dallas, Texas 
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LESPEDEZA 
COMMON KOBE 
KOREAN TENN. 76 

SEED CORN 

All Standard Varieties 


Hand Butted and Tipped 
Also Commercial Varieties 


ALFALFA SWEET CLOVER 
SOY BEANS COW PEAS 
CANE SEED SUDAN GRASS 


OTHER GRASSES, 
CLOVERS, ETC. 


Don’t buy seed blindfolded. Look for 
“Fidelco” on every bag of Field Seed 
you buy. It is assurance that you are 
getting what you pay for. Our ee 
sis tag tells the true story of the 
origin, purity, germination. Our lo- 
cation, our facilities, and our experience 
enable us to offer the best seed and the 
best service, at economical prices. If 
your dealer cannot supply you with 
“Fidelco” Seed, send us his name. 
Wholesale only. 


FIDELITY SEED Co. 


JOE L. MITCHELL, Mor., 
Box PF-I611, 


Memphis, Tenn. 


Keep Your Horses Fit - - 


--and Workin 

At first sign of lameness, apply LAWRENCE 
CAUSTIC BALSAM, the old reliable 
liniment...blister...counter irritant. juic 
results in hundreds of thousands of cases 
of spavin, capped hock, fistula, wire cuts, 
sprained and overworked muscles, bruises 
and other ailments. Will not scar, blemish, 
or change color of hair. 


Reduced to | for CATTLE too 
Caked udders, ked 
$4.50 sore teats, chaps, cuts, 
At gists. or | Wounds, bruises quickly 
2 id. respond. | Always keep a 
No Better Human Liniment Made 
CAUTION: Beware of substitutes. Accept 
only LAWRENCE CAUSTIC BALSAM. 
the time proved formula in the WHITE 
package. 
NONE GENUINE WITHOUT SIGNATURE OF 
THE LAWRENCE-WILLIAMS CO. 
ESTABLISHED 1679 CLEVELAND, OHIO 
HAROLD F. CO. ING. N.Y.C. SALES REP. 


LAWRENCE 
CAUSTIC BALSAM 


STANLEY’S 
CROW 
REPELLENT 


The Standard for Over Twenty Years 
PROTECTS YOUR 
SEED CORN 
from Crows, Pheasants, Blackbirds, 
Larks, and all other corn-pulling birds 
and animal pests, such as Moles, Go- 

phers, Woodchucks, Squirrels, etc. 
: (1 Quart) enough 
ond $1.75 


(1 pint) Enough ) 
for 2 bushels seed 1.00 
(3 pint) Enough 

for 1 bushel po} -60 
If your hardware, drug or 
seed store does not Save it 
in stock, order direct. 
*Money-Back"* guarantee, 


Manufactured Only By 


CEDAR HILL FORMULAE Co. 
Box 500Y New Britain, Conn. 


VOICE OF 


Gadflies Worse Than Gnats 


ORMAN THOMAS, the Socialist 

leader, complains of the eviction 

of tenant farmers from their homes, 

and the farm administration is con- 

ducting an investigation of such 
claims. 

It is probably true that a few ten- 
ant farmers are left without homes 
and a means of livelihood in some 
cases, as a result of the government’s 
program to reduce production, but 
more generally because he cannot run 
himself, and the landlord, after five 
years of continued loss, is no longer 
able to run him. 

But the number of men who have 
lost their jobs on the farm is insignifi- 
cant when compared to the 13,000,000 
thrown out of employment by industry 
and commerce. Why slap at the gnats 
when the gadflies are eating you up? 

If there is any one class in the 
United States that deserves no cen- 
sure it is the farmers. Ever since the 
earth had a human being on it the 
farmers have played bottle nurse to 
the world. All through this man-made 
depression they have plodded along 
through their enforced poverty and 
fed and clothed the population while 
capital and labor fought and industry 
closed down because it could not make 
enough profit and finance hugged its 
gold and squeezed and wrung at its 
deflation to get the last drop. 

Landowners out of sheer sympathy 
and the charity of their hearts have 
kept tenants and wage hands employed 
when they knew that a part of every 
dollar they paid them was lost. 

EUGENE T. DICKENS. 

Coweta County, Georgia. 


Agrees with J. I. Ford 


I HAVE been reading your paper for 
about 20 years I suppose. 

I think that Mr. J. I. Ford’s letter 
last. month was the fairest thing that 
I have read on the subject of cotton 
taxation. The gentleman from: Mar- 
shall County is in favor of taxing all 
cotton raised by those who didn't sign 
up. Now.if Mr. Lumpkin remembers, 
those contracts did not allow one year 
cash tenants to sign unless the land- 
lord signed with them, and in a lot of 
cases they refused to do so. 

Now I know there are people who 
will try to plant every acre that they 
can possibly cultivate in cotton and 
get the benefit from the other fellow’s 
reduction, but not all non-signers are 
like that. 

We didn’t rent any land tothe Gov- 
ernment because we had only a one 
year lease with a big insurance com- 
pany who refused to sign with us ex- 
cept on terms very much to our disad- 
vantage. But we have reduced our 
cotton acreage 45 per cent and our 
peanut acreage 20 per cent voluntarily 
and without recompense, except the 
hope of a better price. And I think 
it would only be fair to allow us the 
same allotment of cotton tax free as 
those who did rent their land to the 
Government. MRS. J. L. MARSH. 

Coffee County, Alabama. 


The Tenant Farmer’s Plight 


farmer’s conditions as they 
exist today though contrary to 
public opinion were not caused by his 
own actions but by the financing class 
of landlords. Farmers for the last 


THE FARM 


several years have been forced or per- 
suaded to plant their crops, especially 
cotton, according to the wishes or dic- 
tates of their landlords who for the 
most part have probably never stuck a 
plow in the ground and care nothing 
about the welfare of the farmer. 

I am not hitting at the landowners 
who personally work or operate their 
‘own farms for they are the class of 
farmers who today if they have used 
good judgment and common sense are 
holding their own, while the tenant 
farmers are in critical condition. 


What will bring prosperity to the 
Southern farmers who are in distress 
today? Until every farmer can sit under 
his own vine or fig tree or in other 
words until every man or farmer can 
farm land that he can call his own— 
until then we will have no prosperity. 
And it is an unquestioned fact that 
when the farmer prospers the entire 
country does likewise. 

Of course it would be a gigantic 
problem to buy millions of farms and 
place farmers on them, but it is 
worth the trial. The farmers could 
pay for the land in the form of rent as 
they have been doing in the past. 

It would also mean hundreds of thou- 
sands of houses to be built and would 
greatly improve the unemployment sit- 
uation of the country. 

T.. WILCOE: 

Talladega County, Alabama. 
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Cotton Varieties for Alabama 
By H. B. TISDALE 
ARIETY tests of cotton have been 
conducted on the experiment sta- 
tions and experimental fields of Ala- 
bama for the past three years. 


All of the most popular varieties of 


cotton grown in Alabama and as many 
as possible of the best varieties from 
other states have, been included in 
these tests. The results of these tests 
show the five leading varieties with 
the average yield in pounds of lint cot- 
ton per acre and the average length 
of staple in 1-32 inches for the three- 
year period, 1931-1933, for each sec- 
tion of the state to be as follows :— 


NORTH ALABAMA 


525-30.2 
2 494-31.3 


BLACK BELT 


Dixie Triumph (Watson) .. 279-32.0 
278-301 
CENTRAL ALABAMA 
Cook 1010 .... 
Stoneville 3 .. 435-310 
Come 427 - 
WILT INFESTED AREA 
Cook 307 (Rhyne) .......... 388-27.6 
Cook 307 (Smith).......... 383-28.4 
Dixie Triumph (Wann.).... 380-31.3 
Clevewilt 1 (Coker)......... 378-31.9 


In order to encourage the growth 
of better quality cotton in Alabama, 
the Alabama Experiment Station does 
not recommend the growing of varie- 
ties that produce staple less than % 
or 28-32 inch in length. On account 
of marketing conditions some farmers 
may find it more profitable to grow 
varieties that produce less than 7-inch 
staple. It is reasonable to believe, 
however, that better marketing condi- 
tions will develop with a more exten- 
sive growth of better quality cotton. 


Orchards 
PAY 


They enable youto 
really control insect 
pests and fungus 
diseases. The reason 
—uniform high pres- 
sure, maintained 
beginning to 
end. Usetwo or more 
spray linesifyou like. 
Automatic Strainer 
Cleaner prevents clogging. Interchangeable 
parts. Service orders filled within 24 hours, 
Fine Success With Ospraymo 

“Your spray outfit (Junior Leader) work- 
ed perfectly. I have been spraying trees 
for 25 years, and in that time have used 
many different machines but have never 
had one that I liked as well, as this out- 
fit."— Wm. H. Hoar, Hoosick Falls, N. Y. 


FIELD FORCE PUMP CO. 
Dept. 32 Elmira, N. Y. 


Makers of S; 
Than 


DELCO-LIGHT 


. » the ideal source of light 
and power on the farm. 


Talk it over with your nearest 
Delco-Light dealer, or write 


UNITED MOTORS SERVICE 
General Motors Bldg, Detroit, Mich. 


STOMACH SUFFERERS 


END AGONY-NO OPERATION 
Win 


particulars of this amazing, new, medical 
discovery that has already brought joyful 
relief to thousands. No matter how discour- 


to help you . . « « « e 


NO SIDE-DRESSING REQUIRED 


ADVERTISING PAYS 


Our 850,000 subscribers know that only reliable 
advertisers are allowed space. in our columns. 
See classified page for rates. Mail your order 
TODAY. 


STOVER SAMSON WINDMILLS 


BLE Are self-oiling and self-adjusting to storm or slightest 
GEAR breeze. Bearings are guaranteed for 10 years. 
STOVER PUMP are i 


types fof every farm use.’ 
GET OUR FREE BOOKS 


That tell about farm water systems, 
capacities. how to change old style amills 
RUNS to self-oiling. ete. Just send card to— 


STOVER MFG. ENGINE CO. Freeport lil., 


aged you are—give AVA- 
NOID TABLETS a chance F REE! 


wet 


| 
AY 
| 
FREE Illustrated Catalog describes our 
Duplex and Triplex Pumps. Stainless Steel 
Pump Plungers, Automatic ome: Device. 
Machine-Cut Gears and Sprockets and 
other Special Ospraymo features, Send for 
Catalog today. 
: 
Uniform High Pressure Guaranteed 
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S THIS is being written there is 
every indication that within a few 
weeks the South will be operating 


control program. 

We believe it is what the great ma- 
jority of farmers want and not only 
that, but what we need. Just yester- 
day, however, came a letter from a 
Florida grower expressing the fear 
that the Bankhead bill would be unfair 
to the man who has been growing lit- 
tle cotton per plow. 


the bill will help most. 
For 1934, a million bales 
is set aside for addi- 
tional allotments to 
farmers who have hada 
small production or who 
have grown no cotton. 
For 1935 the bill calls 
for allotments on the 
basis of what all a 
farmer’s land would 
have produced had it 
been in cotton. In other 
words, a farmer who 
has been balancing his 
farming will be protected. The fel- 
lows who have been piling up the sur- 
plus by putting so large a percentage 
of their land to cotton will be the men 
who will have to reduce. 


ance in a personal letter from Senator 
Bankhead: “I am doing everything I 
can to protect the small and average 
cotton farmers of the South.” 


@ We are sure the bill ought to 
please Georgia farmers. R. R. Childs 
and E. C. Westbrook, of the University 
staff, pointed out in a recently issued 
bulletin, ‘““The Cotton Situation and a 
Cotton Program for Georgia,’ the 
amazing fact that the state’s acreage 
for harvest in 1933 was less than half 
the acreage of the years 1910-14. In 
1905, 50.5 per cent of Georgia’s total 
crops acreage was in cotton; in 1932, 
it was but 33.22 per cent; after the 
plow up last summer it was down to 
28.48 per cent. Georgia, it seems to 
us, has already done its full share in 
reducing acreage. 


@ Perhaps that’s why the first rental 
payments in the 1934 AAA program 
went to 38 cotton producers in Talia- 
ferro County, Georgia. Their checks 
totaled $1,609.16. Cotton ~ Production 
Chief Cobb tells,us that the AAA hopes 
to complete the first rental payment 
of $50,000,000 to codperating produc- 
ers by May-1. So if your check hasn’t 
arrived yet, it will probably reach you 
some time soon. 


@ T. A. Young, of Cherokee Coun- 
ty, is claiming the cotton contract 
writing championship of Alabama. He 
secured 148 reduction contracts*in 12 
days, and a contract from every grower 
in his beat. 


@ Fertilizer tag sales in Alabama to 
*the middle of March amounted to 
127,330 tons compared with 45,150 tons 
to the same date last year, and 51,200 
tons in 1932. One fertilizer man tells 
us this may not mean that farmers 
are buying that much earlier, only 
that manufacturers anticipate the in- 
crease and have secured tags ahead. 
If our community is any indication, 
however, we think it’s farmer buying, 
not maufacturer’s anticipations, and 
that growers intend to produce their 
cotton quotas this year and increase 
their net profits by liberal fertilization 
On a very few acres. 


| under a compulsory cotton production . 


In our opinion, this is the group that | 


We also have this further assur-_ 


FARM AND DESK 


By ALEXANDER NUNN 


@ We'd better continue to think of 
our advantages over Texas in reducing 
production costs by high per acre yields 
for assuredly: we can’t compete with 
them on a cultivation basis when one 
man with tractor-drawn four-row 
planters and cultivators can plant 35 
acres per day and cultivate 43 acres, 
and with a one-row stripper harvest 5 
bales in twelve hours. 


@ “Please tell me if 4-10-4 fertilizer 
is the same as the old 10-4-4,” writes 
an Alabama reader. Yes; under the old 
method of stating formulas the se- 
quence was phosphoric 
acid, nitrogen, potash, 
but since nitrogen is 
usually the most impor- 
tant plant food and since 
every other section 
makes the sequence ni- 
trogen, phosphoric acid, 
potash, this sequence has 
recently been adopted in 
the Southern States. 
Your 4-10-4 means 4- 
Nit-10 Phos-4 Pot. In 
Alabama it is prohibited 
but in some states it is 
still legal to state the nitrogen as am- 
monia. Four per cent ammonia means 
about 3% per cent nitrogen. 


@ While we are talking of ferti- 
lizer, have you heard the newest ex- 
perimental results to the effect that 
fertilizer placed to the side of the row 
gives larger yields than if placed un- 
der the seed, mixed with the soil, or on 
top of the ground? 


@ Somebody is going to make money 
this year on chicks bought early. Year 
after year it happens, but it was quite 
noticeable this season. Why don’t 
more folks take advantage of the op- 
portunity for selling broilers and fry- 
ers very early at premium prices? We 
were told not long ago of a father who 
violently opposed the enrollment of his 
daughter in the 4-H poultry club, and 
the second year took the project away 
from her as it was paying more than 
his country store. If the compliments 
can’t be made general, at least the 
value of poultry and of club work, 
and a little girl’s determination and 
ability are evident. 


@ But I tell you what we’ve proin- 
ised ourselves this year: Forty gallons 
of tomato juice—that is, if I'll do my 
full share of the work of canning. 
Considering the goodness of the juice, 
I’ve promised that too. 


@ We have been especially glad, in 
traveling about, to see the number of 
homes that are being re-covered with 
fireproof material. One authority tells 
us that a farm fire occurs every minute 
of the day or night somewhere in the 
United States, and that fire losses in 
rural communities alone amount to 
$500 every minute, and one life is lost 
every two hours. Decayed, half-rotten 
roofs are one of the chief sources of 
farm fires. 


@ Dean Wilmon Newell, of the Uni- 
versity of Florida College of Agricul- 
ture, recently made this significant 
statement: “Florida farmers and fruit 
growers who have faithfully followed 
the live-at-home program advocated 
by their county and home demonstra- 
tion agents seldom, if ever, have to ap- 
ply to relief agencies.” Raising a liv- 
ing on the farm, and then something 
for a little extra cash, is the program 
Florida extension workers have been 
demonstrating for years, and this pro- 
gram has stood the test of recent times. 


are 


different 


OWS may present you with 

“something for nothing,” 

but a merchant—in the gaso- 

line business or any other—is 

pretty apt to give you just 
what you pay for. 

Your better judgment tells 
you: No one is selling Ethyl 
quality at regular-gas price. 

If you want to make the 
most of your car investment 
—whether it was $500 or 
$5000—you will find that 
theonly way to get Ethyl 
performance is to put 
Ethyl Gasoline in the tank. 


The price of Ethyl is now 
down to only 2¢ a gallon over 
regular. The average car owner 
uses about 8 gallons of gaso- 
line-a week. Maybe you use 
slightly more or slightly less. 
But figure it up. Then— 
Listen to your better judg- 
ment next time you start to 
drive past—or stop short 
of—the Ethyl pump. Listen 
to the sound economy 
of the facts. Ethyl 
Gasoline Corporation, 
Chrysler Building, Ne 
York City. ng 


° Ethyl contains sufficient lead (tetraethyt) fo make it the world’s quality motor fuel 


NEXT TIME GET ETHYL 
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Why These Brands Always Mean 
QUALITY in STEEL SHEETS 


LL Steel Sheets look very much alike. But that does not mean that 
all steel sheets will act alike when put to the tests of hard service. 
Since quality in steel sheets can’t be determined by the eye, the manufac- 
turer’s integrity should be your main consideration. Tennessee Company, 
manufacturers of ‘*TENNESSEE” 
Steel Sheets, is the South’s largest steel 
producer. Weare able to maintain con- 
sistent QUALITY—teflected in sheets 
of full weight, accurate gauge, superior 
finish and long life—because we control 
every process from the mining of the 
ore straight thru to the production of 
the finished product. That’s why the 
brand name “TENNESSEE” always 
symbolizes oustanding service. 


This Instructive Booklet—» 
Contains Many Interest- 
ing Facts About "Steel EOS 
Sheets and How to Lay Aa 
Them”. It will be 
sent Free upon re- d 
quest. =: 
0 R oad 0 
We also manufacture Zinc Insulated Wire 


Fence, more widely used than any other kind. 


HUNDREDS of FARMERS 
WHO USE 
BLACK DIAMOND FILES 
EVERY SPRING 


VERY SPRING hundreds of 

farmers make their ‘ground 
work” easier by sharpening har- 
row discs, plowshares, hoes and 
spades with Black Diamond Mill 
Bastard Files. 

Shrewd judges of value, these 
farmers know Black Diamond Files 
give them more value for their 
money and get the work done in 
the quickest possible time. 

For every farm filing need, main- 
tenance and repair work, plumb- 
ing and saw filing included, there 
bie) are Black Diamond Files. Get 
them from your hardware store. 
They are the best files you can buy. 


BLACK DIAMOND FILES 
—— NICHOLSON FILE COMPANY 


Providence, Rhode Island, U.S. A. 
--SINCE 1863 


: fell short. 


THE STANDARD OF QUALITY 


By EUGENE 


OW above 12 cents, cotton is 

bringing double what it did this 
time last year. While it has reached the 
pre-war figure, it is still below the 
parity price of 14.6 cents. Consump- 
tion for the first six months of the cot- 
ton year was the highest since 1929-30. 
Exports from August 1 to March 1 
are practically the same as last year, 
but domestic consumption is ahead for 
this period. Of the 12,667,000 bales 
of cotton used during the first six 
months of the season, 8,408,000 bales 
(56 per cent) were American cotton. 


Preparations for the new crop are 
well under way. Fertilizer sales in the 
South early in the season were double 
those for the same period last year. 
In spite of higher fertilizer prices due 
to about $2.50 per ton increase in the 
cost of materials, bags, and labor, a 
bale of cotton will buy considerably 
more bags of fertilizer than was possi- 
ble last year. 
would buy 14 200-pound bags com- 
pared to 24 bags in 1910-14. This year, 
the price of a bale will purchase 22 
bags but when you include the benefit 
payments three additional. bales are 
added, making a total of 25. ie 


AAA Cotton Program Success 


Ebay AAA is going ahead with 
its cotton adjustment program that 
during 1934 will bring: 130 millions 
into the South, 50 millions this 
spring. Preliminary tabulations indi- 
cate that 933,028 contracts offering 
15,120,000 acres for rental have been 
obtained. Alabama, Tennessee, and 
Virginia exceeded their quotas while 
Georgia and Louisiana were close to 
the mark. Texas with 5,333,000 acres 
The reduction amounts to 
33.8 per cent of: the base acreage. 


Individual contracts are being check- 
ed by county committees and revisions 
made. After this is done, if the coun- 
ty still exceeds its quota, every grower 


' in the county must take a pro rata cut 


to bring the county’s acreage in line. 

Every eligible producer is being 
given an opportunity to participate in 
the program even though he did not 
make arrangements by February 15. 


More Cash for Tobacco 


N THE flue-cured tobacco area 95 

per cent of the eligible farms have 
signed a total of 100,000 tobacco ad- 
justment contracts. The distribution of 
contracts, by states, is as follows: 
Virginia, 11,000; North Carolina, 
65,000; South Carolina, 18,000; Geor- 
gia, 12,500, and Florida, 1,000. 


Flue-cured contracts are now being 
passed upon for rental payments at 
the rate of $17.50 per acre for each 
acre taken out of tobacco production. 
Applications for price-equalizing pay- 
ments accompanied a number of these 
contracts and checks covering these 
applications will go out with the first 
payment checks. 

The price-equalizing payments are 
to be made to compensate, so far as 
possible, those producers who sold 
their tobacco before improvement in 
prices resulted from the sign-up of 
contracts and the flue-cured marketing 
agreement. These payments of approxi- 
mately $4,300,000 will be divided be- 
tween states, as follows: Florida $70,- 
000 to 800 producers; Georgia $1,030,- 
000 to 10,000 producers; South Caro- 
lina $1,165,000 to 12,000 producers, 


WHAT’S NEW IN AGRICULTURE? 


In 1933 a bale of cotton — 


BUTLER 
and North Carolina $2,010,000 to be- 


~ tween 30,000 and 40,000 producers. 


Rules for 1934 Crop Loans 


RESIDENT Roosevelt has taken 
his pen in hand and signed the bill 
providing for 40 millions in emer- 
gency crop loans. Any farmer can get 
these seed or crop loans again this 
year if he can show (1) that he needs 
the credit and can’t get it elsewhere 
and (2) if he is codperating with the 
government either by signing a pro- 
duction control contract or showing 
that he does not intend to increase his 
acreage or production of basic crops. 
The loans, which carry 5% per cent 
interest and are secured by first liens 
on crops planted or to be planted, vary 
from $25 to $250 per farmer. The 
amount that can be loaned to the ten- 
ants of one landlord cannot exceed $500. 


For a loan of $150 or more, you 
should apply first to the Production 
Credit Association serving your coun- 
ty. There are now over 600 of these 
associations in the United States with 
a capital of $65,000,000, but they can 
make loans only when well secured by 
acceptable collateral. If turned down 
there, a farmer should apply to the 
emergency crop loan committee. Ap- 
plications for loans of $25 to $150 
should be made direct to the emergency 
crop loan committee, which will be set 
up in most counties. The place where 
farmers should apply for loans will 
be announced in the local newspapers. 
Where county committees are not or- 
ganized, field agents of the loan office 
will take the applications. 


Loans will be made not exceeding 
the cash cost of growing crops in 1934, 
for summer fallowing, and for. winter. 
wheat planted in the fall of 1934. In 
certain designated drouth and storm 
stricken sections (small areas in Texas 
and Oklahoma and possibly elsewhere 
in the South) loans will be made to 
purchase feed for livestock. 


There is a severe penalty for apply- 
ing these crop loans for debts, rents, 
past due accounts, and other refinanc- 
ing purposes. They are to be used 
only for producing, planting, fallow- 
ing, and harvesting crops. 


Landlords must waive claims to 
crops if a tenant secures a loan. On 
the other hand, tenants benefiting 
from a loan to a landlord must waive 
their claims to the crops if the land- 
lord is to receive a loan. 


The Wheat Situation 


ees situation in regard to wheat is 
improving. There was a reduction 
of 175,000,000 bushels in the January 1, 
1934 carry-over in the three principal 
export countries of the United States, 
Canada, and Argentina, as compared 
with the carry-over of January 1, a 
year ago. 


Average farm wheat prices in this 
country for the last six months have 
ranged from 25 to 35 cents a bushel 
under the parity price which on Febru- 
ary 15 was $1.04 cents a bushel, but 
they have been 15 to 20 cents above 
world prices as represented by the Liv- 
erpool market. 

Where farmers have planted more 
wheat than permitted by their con- 
tracts, it is up to them to dispose of 
the excess acreage by the time the just- 
before-harvest inspection is made. 
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THEY’RE PROUD TO BE 4-H’ERS 
Alabama Members Report Activities 


@ Most of our 4-H and F. F. A. readers, we are sure, noticed the page 
in last month’s issue devoted ‘especially to their organizations. This 
month we have a 4-H page espectally for Alabama boys and girls. Next 
month the page will again be different. We shall be glad to have from 
F. F. A..and club reporters stories of the most interesting and unusual 


activities of their groups. 
“What 4-H Club Means to Me” 


o OTHER, where shall I put the 
next stitch in this dress? Where 
shall I sew this button on? Where 
would you place this bed?” 
That is what I was always asking. 
I never knew when or where to do or 
place anything. I never took any in- 
terest in fixing things around the 
home. I thought if I had a chair or 
two sitting around and a bed or dresser 
standing across the corner, the room 
was all right. I never took any pains 
or interest in my sewing. I always 
called on Mother to make my clothes. 
I never realized how much it would 


mean to me to know all of this myself. — 


I always called on someone when I 
wanted anything made. ; 

One day the. county home demon- 
stration agent came to our school to 
organize a club. I joined, not realizing 
what a wonderful opportunity I was 
getting. I took clothing as my project 
that winter. I started out making lit- 
tle simple things and learning the dif- 
ferent seams and stitches. 

When school was out I went to the 
leadership school where demonstra- 
tions were given on fitting and mak- 
ing garments. I learned to fix and 
make my own garments and to choose 
the right kind of patterns and mate- 
rials to use for them. 

When I finished that project, I took 
up gardening for my summer project. 
I planted a few rows of vegetables in 
the big garden. I cleared enough-from 
these few rows to buy most of my 
summer clothes. 

The next winter I took home im- 
provement as my project. I learned 
how to arrange the furniture and to 
harmonize the walls, curtains, and 
rugs in color. 

I think the 4-H club is just won- 
derful. It teaches young girls so much 
about the beautification of the home 
and clothing with the least expense. 

BEATRICE WHATLEY. 

Tuscaloosa County, Ala. ~ 


Elberta Livewires 


HE Elberta 4-H club for boys was 

organized in 192? by the late S. H. 
Gibbons, then county agent. J. W. 
Lee and Otto Stucki were leaders for 
the first three years. In 1931 Samuel 
De Poola was elected leader and is 
still leader. E. E. Hale is our county 
agent. He helps the club by telling 
us what kind of seed to plant and how, 
what kind of livestock to raise and 
how to feed it. 


We have a meeting on the second 
Monday night of each month. We 
have 33 members on roll this year. 
Last year the members of our club 
sent all the record books to the county 
agent 100 per cent. We are proud of 
this record and hope to repeat it. 


To make money for the club we give 
dances, parties, and movies. With the 
money we raise we go camping and 
five parties for ourselves. We also 
bought caps for the boys and a pen- 
nant for the club. We have one mem- 
ber who was with the club until he 
was too old but he still attends meet- 


ings and helps the club in many ways. 

We are going to start to study bul- 
letins each month so we can learn 
more about our projects. We will also 
start debating matches so our boys will 
get to be better speakers and for enter- 
tainment. We want to be trained for 
club work in future years and know 
better how to organize as we know 
in organization there is strength. We 
are for a better future. 

JOHN GOTTLER. 
Baldwin County, Alabama. 


Etowah Led in 1933 


| was Alabama’s leading 
county in boys’ 4-H club work 
in 1933 with 1,132 members enrolled 
and 724 making complete reports at 
the end of the year. The county agent 
of Etowah is L. L. Self. 

Second in the state in boys’ work 
was Pickens, F. A. Rew, county agent, 
with 707 enrolled and 531 turning in 
records of their year’s work. Third 
was Cullman, under the leadership of 
County Agent R. M. Reaves with 684 
enrolled and 518 completions. 

County Agent Self’s outstanding 
achievement in Etowah has been the 
training and developing of local lead- 
ers to carry on in each community. 
Of 38 clubs-organized in 1933, 35 had 
local leaders. Last summer when cot- 
ton acreage reduction first began to 
take so much of the time of county 
agents everywhere, Mr. Self knew 
that his club boys were not going back 
on him, for he had dependable trained 
leaders throughout the county. 

Mr. Self has been in Etowah seven 
years. Note how in that period club 
work has grown :— 

Number Number 


79 

672 316 

459 

eee, 1,020 866 

1,132 724 


Etowah clubs which made the honor 
roll in 1933 with records turned in 
from every member were Altoona, Mt. 
Pisgah, Carlisle, Hokes Bluff, Thrash- 
er, Coates Bend, Kyuka, Beard, Smyr- 
na, Curtison, and Morris. 


In the state last year T. A. Sims, 
state club leader, reports an enroll- 
ment of 19,092 boys with 12,268 com- 
pletions. In 1932 the enrollment was 
21,854 with 14,249 completions. 


© 
“A Good Clean Paper” 


pee few years I’ve taken your Pro- 
gressive Farmer I’ve enjoyed it very 
much as a good clean paper. That 
temperance sermon by Rev. Mr. Hol- 


land was unusually fine on repeal. 


I’m not a farmer, and do not belong 
in the South, but know all about farm- 
ing as I’ve owned one for more than 
30 years. 

Dr. O. E. Baker said in the same 
issue: “Be careful about going into 
debt.” How will a man acquire a 
farm, unless he has it given him, and 
not go into debt? C. N. KROOK. 

Putnam County, Florida. 


NATURAL 
— 


Nature created the land you farm, 
the seed you plant. To make your 
land and seed produce better crops, 
she created three natural fertilizer 
materials—potash, phosphate, and 
your old friend, Chilean Natural 
Nitrate. She stored Chilean in the 
ground to mature a million years 
until you should want it to put it 
back into the ground where you: 
make your crops. 


SIX YEARS BEFORE DAVY CROCKETT 
DIED IN THE ALAMO MASSACRE (1836) 
THE FIRST SHIPLOAD OF CHILEAN 
NATURAL NITRATE CAME INTO THE 
UNITED STATES THROUGH A VIR- 
GINIA PORT (1830) ...... 


NITROGEN * 
-CALCIUM 
POTASSIUM 
MAGNESIUM 
CHILEAN NITRATE (PERHAPS you 
CALL IT “SODA” OR’SODY) 1S THE ONE a oge 
AND ONLY NITRATE FERTILIZER around 
CREATED BY NATURE. NATURE 
GAVE IT THOSE VITAL*IMPURITIES” 
1ODINE, CALCIUM, POTASSIUM, 
SODIUM, MAGNESIUM, BORON 
ETC., TO INCREASE ITS VALUE 


Figure Fence Cost by the Year 


DIXISTEEL Has Every 


Advantage You Want in Fence 


GALVANIZED 
STEEL WIRE , 


heat and cold. No fence 
can better serve your 
purpose than Dixisteel. Genuine 
Copper-bearing Dixisteel Fence 
costs no more per roll than any good 
fence. The Dixisteel dealer’s store 
near you is Fence Headquarters. Go 
there whenever you need fence 
materials. But first, mail the 
coupon at once for valuable FREE 
information about fencing for big- 
ger farm profits. 


DD STEEL galva- 

nizing armor- 
plates the wires with rust-proof, 
crack-proof, peel-proof zinc. But 
what’s more—into its wires is 
blended just the right amount of 
copper to make it rust resisting 
through and through. Its four- 
wrap hinge joints can’t slip. Wavy 
tension curves make Dixisteel fence 
- elastic and flexible, allowing for 
expansion and contraction from. 


SEND FOR FREE 


ATLANTIC STEEL CO. Dept. P-3 ATLANTA, GA. 


You’re paying for fences, why not own them? 
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WORTH OF PRIZES TO BE 
GIVEN FARMERS, FARM BOYS 
AND GIRLS FOR WRITING BEST 


LETTERS ON... 


Why HORSES and MULES 


are the ‘Best F 


‘How to win one of these many fine prizes 


Go to your local store that sells harness, your bank, or county agent, 
ask to see the circular we have mailed them, giving the simple rules 


and suggestions for writing your letter. 


to operate them are grown on the farm. Initial cost, upkeep, and 
depreciation is smaller. There are many other reasons why Horses 
and Mules are the best farm power. Write a letter about them. Win 
one of the fine saddles, harness, collars and other valuable prizes to 


be given. 


Contest Closes May 26 
All letters must be mailed before mid- 
night that date. Winners will be 
announced first on the “Old Grey Mare 
omy Program.” (See stations oppo- 
site). 


Go now to your store, bank, or county 


agent for full information. Mail your 
letters or inquiries to address below 
—nearest post office. 


HORSE AND MULE ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 


Dept. P.F. 


DALLAS, TEXAS 


Wayne Dinsmore, Secretary 


arm Power 


Horses and Mules and feed 


During your favorite 
radio programs, over 
these stations, listen for 
important announce- 
ments and date prize 
winners will be named; 
WOC-WHO 
Des Moines 
WLS, Chicago 
KTSP, St. Paul 
WLW, Cincinnati 
WFAA, Dallas 
KPRC, Houston 
WKY, Oklahoma City 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Our 850,000 subscribers know that: only reliable 
advertisers are allow:d space 


See clas 
TODAY. 


Classified 


Produce Quick Results 


in our columns. 
sified page for rates. Mail your order 


r. A. S. R. of New York City writes: 


rani 


TREAT 
LAME HORSE 
while he WORKS 


Horse keeps working while being treated 
with old reliable Absorbine — never blisters 


BALD NO LONGER 


wi 

“| had 3 bald spots the size ofa half- ? 
dollar. | used Japanese Oil for 3 months 

and now my bald spots are entirely 
Covered with hair."’ 


JAPANESE OIL, the an is 
IME 


WATIONAL REMEDY CO., 58 W. 45th St., Dept. PF.N.Y. 


Hay Fever e e Bronchitis 


Prominent medical authority now advises colleagues — 
ai dicahi; di diet 


nor removes hair Brings quick aid in 
heving swellings other 


ailments of © Antiseptic to 


Lorge bottle $250 
237 Lym Springhe td 


USE 


ABSORBINE 


ere is no d g g nditic 
more amenable to correct handling than asthma.” This coin- 
sides with our reports of thousands of cases. Revolutionary 
discovery of European physician — regarded as sxoneaanly important 
contribution to Materia Medica — has worked wonders. No adrenalin. No 
ic cause Nothing else like it. 
rite at once for amazing details. R. M. B. Laboratories, Inc., 

wilding. 


SAY! YOU NEED 

*SPOHN’S" 

IT STOPPED MY 
COUGH ! 


inge al sed by f 


results, 


WOMEN!.. EARN EXTRA 
MONEY AT HOME making beautiful 


Gold be 60c an 
of your dru Seday treatment FREE. 
SPOHN MEDICAL co., Box X.A., GOSHEN, IND. 


SPOHN’S COMPOUND fore 
OW. Stop trouble before 1¢ develope, The sure and 


id $1.20. Send name 


rugs. All the rage—everyone using 
No special ability needed to follow our simple yet 
fadcinating method. Make money the first week! 
YOU MAKE—WE SELL! 
We have the store—the customers. All you do is 
make the rugs and send them to us for sale. No 
canvassing or soliciting! We furnish complete 
ions, tools and materials. Our Colonial 
Kit contains ing you will need to make a 
eid full-sized hooked rug. Don’t wait.. 
‘rite 
today. . Complete detail 
sent to you... 


Studio Stores, Inc., Ltd. 

5334 Hollywood Bivd. 

Dept. 7 
Hollywood, California 


WITTE 
2354 Oakland Avenue, 


for pumpin 
Separating or ‘similarwork, Pat 
and watch it pay for itself. 


WORKS 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 


You’ve heard of “Texas Longhorns” all your life: Here are some in the herd of 


L. A. Schreiner. 


Is PASTURE ALONE ENOUGH? 


@ The quality and supply of pasturage is the most important factor 
in deciding the question of whether to feed grains or other concentrates 
to the livestock when on pasture. But, unfortunately a “good” pasture 
is rather an indefinite term. There are varying degrees of “goodness.” 
Dr. Butler’s article herewith helps you decide when and what to feed. 


By TAIT BUTLER 


HEN and how much grain or 

other concentrates should be fed~ 
to livestock on pasture are always im- 
portant questions which each farmer 
must decide according to existing con- 
ditions as to demand and prices for 
products and his own circumstances. 


There are so many factors which 
must be given due consideration in 
deciding these questions that no hard 
and fast rules can be laid down that 
will fit all cases. For illustration, young 
growing animals should generally be 
fed some concentrates, no matter how 
good the pastures, if rapid growth is 
desirable or the animals are to be mar- 
keted while young. On the other hand, 
mature stock, or animals of poor qual- 
ity or low production should not be fed 
concentrates while on good pastures. 
But high producing animals, when 
their products are bringing a fair price, 
may give greater profits when fed con- 
centrates even though the pastures are 
very good. 


What Is a Good Pasture? 


Even cultivated grasses and other 
pasture plants differ in their nutritive 


-values and these cultivated or tame 


plants usually have a higher feeding 
value than wild or “native” plants. 
Also the legumes usually have a higher 
feeding value than grasses, except pos- 
sibly when the grasses are young. 


The average person is apt to con- 
sider a pasture good if there is a suffi- 
cient quantity of grazing plants to give 
the animal a good fill in a reasonable 
length of time. That is, if there is 
enough pasturage so that the animal 
may get a good mouthful as often as it 
desires. But this measurement ignores 
entirely the quality or nutritive value 
of the feed obtained. The quality of 
the pasturage not only depends on the 
nutritive quality of the plant or plants, 
but in many cases also on the stage of 
their growth. And further still, on the 
quality of the land on which they grow. 
Therefore about the best we can do in 
defining a good pasture is to state that 
a pasture may be said to be good when 
there is an abundance of palatable, nu- 
tritive plants, in the right stage of 
their growth, on a fertile soil. 


Feeding Dairy Cows on Pasture 


Good cows will usually pay for some 
grain or other concentrates, even when 
on good pastures, if the price received 
for their product is good. Low to 
medium producing cows will not pay 
for extra feed if on a good pasture. 
Certainly not at the present prices of 
dairy products, In fact, it will take an 


extra good cow to pay for any concen- 
trates at present prices, if the pasture 
be a really good one. 

When turning cows on pasture early 
in the spring, after they have been on 
grain and hay, or hay and silage, one 
should be certain that the pasture will 
give the cows all the good grass they 
will eat, or grain feeding should not 
be suddenly and entirely stopped. — 

It is rare that the pastures are good 
enough, when the cows are first turned 
on them in the spring, to enable good 
cows to produce most profitably with- 
out some extra feed. On the other 
hand, at the present low prices for 
dairy products, compared with feed 
prices, the pasture will have to be rath- 
er poor, and the cow extra good, or 
else it will not pay to feed much if any 
concentrates. 

. The low prices received for dairy and 
other livestock products have brought 
to the attention of many stockmen the 
fact that we have always used concen- 
trates rather extravagantly in Ameri- 
can feeding. We are therefore at this 


time hearing much about the value of - 
good roughages of which good pas- 
-turage is the best. These are valuable 


lessons we are learning from the low 


‘prices of this depression, which has 
:affected all industries. Much emphasis . 
‘is being placed on the quality of the 


roughage, which is one valuable lesson, 
and another is that if the roughage is 
good and we feed plenty of it the more 
expensive grains cannot be economi- 
cally used in such large quantities as 
we have been accustomed to using. 


Grain Costs Most in the South 


Investigation has brought out clearly 
the fact that a larger part of the South- 
ern dairyman’s feed costs are for grain 
than is true of any other section of 
this country. This is due to two facts: 
first, our pasturage and other rough- 
ages have not been as good, and second, 
our grain prices have been higher. The 
lessons are, that we should make bet- 
ter pastures, produce more silage, and 
grow more legume hays. The average 
dairy cow of the South will not pay 
for any concentrate if furnished good 
pasturage or given all the good legume 
hay and silage she will eat. 

I fancy I hear readers saying, “Well, 
after reading all this, I don’t know yet 
whether I should feed my cows any 
concentrates or not when they are on 
pasture.” Neither do I. I don’t know 
how good or bad your pastures are, 
nor how good or poor your cows. 
only know that if you have good pas- 
tures, which most of you haven't, and 
average cows, which most of you have, 
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it will probably not pay to feed any 
concentrates with dairy. products at 
present prices. 


Yes, I know one other thing, that 
unless your pastures are at least fairly 
good, it will pay to feed some concen- 
trates to any cow that is worth keeping. 
And if it is just the one family milk 
cow you have in mind, it will pay to 
feed her all the grain she will eat if 
that be necessary to obtain sufficient 
milk to give each member of the family 
a proper allowance of milk—a quart a 
day for growing children and at least 
a pint for adults. 


Hogs and Sheep on Pasture 


Instead of stating that hogs should 
be fed grain while on pasture, the cor- 
rect form of statement is, that hogs 
should have good pasturage while be- 
ing fed grain. From one-quarter to 
one-third the grain feed may be saved 
by furnishing hogs suitable grazing. 


Sheep require no grain feeding if on 
good pasture, except probably when 
suckling lambs. It is generally regard- 
ed as good practice to feed lambs for 
the early market some grain, although 
if the pastures are extra good there 
may be some question of this, accord- 
ing to some experimental tests. 


It probably will not pay to feed the 
average Southern beef cattle grain or 
other concentrates while on fairly good 
pastures, at the present prices of feeds 
and cattle. With cracked cottonseed 
cake cheap it may pay to feed beef 
cattle intended to be sold off grass in 
the fall some cottonseed cake or meal 
in order to have them ready for market 
earlier, say late July or August, be- 
fore the heavy run of grass cattle get 
on the markets, and also before the pas- 
tures get dry and short. 


Sudan Grass for Pasture 


If there is one outstanding need to 
feed even the livestock we have, it is 
more and better pasturage. Our per- 
manent pastures are usually on lands 
unsuitable for cultivation and furnish 
too little feed of too low feeding value. 
Hence the greater need for temporary 
pastures. If we can’t have temporary 
pastures in a crop rotation—pasturing 
at least two years and cropping three— 
we can have a good summer pasture by 
sowing Sudan grass in the spring. 


Evidence is rapidly accumulating 
which shows that Sudan grass is the 
best summer temporary pasture crop 
we can grow over practically the entire 
South. It stands drouth better than 
most pasture crops of wide adaptation, 
grows rapidly, and if pastured at the 
right stage of growth is nutritious. If 
it is not needed for grazing, when in 
its best stage of growth for that use, 
it may be allowed to grow until the 
first heads begin to appear and cut 
and cured into excellent grass hay. And 
pasturage or another crop of hay may 
‘then be made from the second growth. 
The best stage to begin pasturing is 
when plants are 6 to 12 inches high. 


Circular No. 44 of the Tennessee 
Experiment Station, on Sudan Grass 
for Summer Pasture, says :— 


“Good use was made of it (Sudan) 
as pasture for beef cattle when a sum- 
mer drouth cut down the bluegrass. 
The average gain per acre was 116 
Pounds. Later in the season the beef 
cattle were removed, and the Sudan 
was used as pasture for the dairy 
cows; after which a heavy crop of 
hay was made from the surplus growth. 

“An experimental area was devoted 
to Sudan during the summer of 1931. 
Two yearling steers were turned in on 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 45) 


TO GET 
DEPENDABILITY 


Dependability sums up everything that’s 
desirable in a gasoline engine. For ten 
consecutive years every major racing 
_ victory in the world has been won by 
men who depended upon Champion 
Spark Plugs. Insist on Champion de- 
pendability in your car and truck 
as well as your farm engines. 


USE THE 
SPARK PLUGS 
CHAMPIONS 


HAMPION 
EXTRA-RANGE SPARK PLUGS 
' Have Your Dealer Test Your Spark Plugs Regularly 


QUICK DEATH PESTS 


..+.. Yet so Pure Gulf Salesman Gargles with It! 


Left to right: Johnnie Daniels, 
Claude Rogers and CharlesWillmann 
of Willmann Dairy, Corsicana, Tex. 


E. E. Babers, Gulf Represent- 
ative, Corsicana, Tex., caught 
in the act of gargling. 


“I Can Safely Claim 15% Increase in Production 
Since Gulf Livestock Spray Was Put in Use,” 
| Says Mr. Charles Willmann. 


AIRYMEN who are interested in the health of their 
cows and in keeping milk production at a peak figure 

will find Gulf Livestock Spray a real aid. : 
When empty, this con- 
Made of the finest neutral base petroleum oils, Gulf Live- inet ine Meee ee 
stock Spray will not burn or blister, and keeps the coat |__~_ -==S>==[{_L____E_ 
smooth and glossy. Due to the fact that it contains as high | Gulf Refining Co., 3800 Gulf Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa 

as 40% more Pyrethrum than ordinary sprays, it is a quick | Gentlemen: 


killer and a lasting repellent that need be used but once a day. | Fisase enter my order for the following. I enclose 


Write or phone the local Gulf representative for a FREE a ~*~ —_ at 90c per gal. o 
copy of the booklet “Why You Should Use Gulf Livestock 
Spray.” You'll find it interesting and instructive. 

Electric Power Sprayer $15.00 


Oo 

Oo 

1 gal. Cans at $1.50 o 

GULF REFINING COMPANY : PITTSBURGH, PA. 4 
*Price includes steel drums. 


GULF LIVESTOCK SPRAY 


adjustable nozzle 60c 
Kills Flies, Lice and Ticks * Repels Stable & Horn Flies Ee ee 


5 Gallon 
Utility Pail 
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It costs less to use horses for power. 


Also, they restore soil fertility. 


W. Kerr Scott, Mellville Jersey 
Farm, Haw River, N.C., 45 
State Master of the N.C. State 
Grange and successful owner 
and operator of a 500-acre 
dairy farm. 


“Using Collar Pads 
is good 
common sense” 


““WYROTECT a mule's shoulders and he 

will be in good working condition 
every day.”” That’s the way W. Kerr 
Scott, Mellville Jersey Farm, Haw River, 
N. C., feels about collar pads. He con- 
tinues: ‘J believe in insurance. Collar 
Pads are the best and cheapest insurance 
sei 3 I know against loss of working 

ours in the field.” 

Tapatco Stuffed Collar Pads fill up the 
looseness in collars when the horse’s or 
mule’s neck and shoulders shrink under 
hard work. Collars fit. No rubbing. No 
chafing. Consequently, no galls, no sore 
shoulders, no lost time, and longer life 
from collars. 

Have a Tapatco Stuffed Collar Pad in 
good condition for every animal you 
work. Better still, have two pads so that 
you can alternate them. 

It’s economy to buy good pads, whether 
filled with regular stuffing or genuine 
deer hair. Tapatco Pads are made from 
excellent quality drill. Stuffing is special- 
ly prepared. Hooks are fas- 
tened by wire staple and felt 
washer attachment, a spe- 
cial Tapatco development. 


HORSE COLLAR P, 


“*Make More Money with Horses and Mules”’ 


, <3 48 pages. Authoritatively 
fee written by experts. Con- 
tains timely, useful informa- 
tion on horses as against 
tractors; multiple hitches; 
care of horses and mules; 
utilizing land taken out of 
production; reducing costs; 
etc. Mail coupon for F) 
copy. 


THE AMERICAN PAD & TEXTILE CO. ° 
Dept. 93, Greenfield, Ohio. 


GENTLEMEN: — Please send me FREE copy 
of ‘‘Make More Money with Horses and Mules.” 
Write name and address plainly on the margin. 


CATARRH ana SINUS 
SUFFERERS, LISTEN 


GUARANTEED RELIEF OR NO PAY 


The only sensible way to treat catarrh and sinus 
trouble is to clear the blood. Build up your system 
and strengthen the lining of the nose and throat to 
fight the germs which cause catarrh. Hall’s does this. 
Don’t be embarrassed by hawking and spitting, 
catacrhal bad breath and rotten discharges. Clear 
the nasal passages. rd against frequent colds 
and sinus trouble. Use Hall’s Catarrh Medicine. 


MEW TREATMENT CHART FREE 
Let this chart guide you to relief. Write for it 
today. A postal card brings it and our positive 
guarantee offer. Send now. 


F. J. CHENEY & CO., Dept. 94, TOLEDO, OHIO. 
Sold by All Leading Druggists. 


The area that will benefit directly through the TVA development. 


THE COST OF ELECTRICITY 
TVA’s Services 75c to $10 a Month 


*  @ Everybody was interested in last month’s “Rural Electrification in 
the South,” by George M. Rommel. “There is many a home served by 
electricity,” he says, “where no servant ever enters the house except this 
one which comes over the wires.” And this untiring “servant that comes 
over the wires” to light the house, pump the water, provide refriger- 
ation, and run the radio, etc., the South will have hereafter at low cost. 


N OUR last issue Mr. George M. 

Rommel, agricultural engineer of 
the Tennessee Valley Authority—that 
is the gigantic organization created by 
Congress and President Roosevelt to 
develop the electrical possibilities . of 
Muscle Shoals and of the whole Ten- 
nessee River watershed in Tennessee, 
Alabama, Kentucky, Western North 
Carolina, etc. (see map) — answered 
six big questions for us. Now here are 
three more dealing with that most 
vital of all economic issues, “How 
much will it cost?” 


@ “About what overhead expenses 
must farmers probably incur for poles, 
wiring, and electrical equipment, and 
how ‘can this overhead expense be fi- 
nanced? What is the new Electric 
Home and Farm Authority and how 
will it help?” 


The lines now being built are cost- 
ing an average of about $800 per mile. 
A small membership fee will give the 
associations a fund with which to make 
a down payment on the acquisition of 
the lines. Then a simple amortization 
plan will be adopted for the complete 
purchase, each member paying a flat 
amount per month, or a small addition 
to the cost of current. 


Wiring a four or five-room house 
will cost not over $25, and may be a 
great deal less. Equipment costs are 
high now because not enough equip- 
ment is sold to bring the selling mar- 
gin per unit down, and more equip- 
ment is not sold because the cost of 
electric current is high, and the cost of 
electric current is high because more 
equipment is not being used. The 
Electric Home and Farm Authority 
was organized as a branch of the TVA 
for the purpose of smashing this vi- 
cious circle. It is planned as a sort 
of codperative effort between the TVA, 
electrical manufacturers, dealers in 
electrical goods, and the power com- 
panies to reduce the cost of elec- 


Cost per 
month 


$0.75 
1.00 


Lights. 
Lights and radio. 
Lights, radio, and water pump. 


Mississippi says: “We'll light up on a dosen eggs a week!” 


trical equipment, extend its use, in- 
crease the use of current, and hence 
bring down the cost of current per 
unit and make things better all around. 
Definite plans for the new Authority 
have not yet been announced. 


@ “How do the rural rates for elec- 
tricity suggested by the TVA compare 
with the rates charged in cities in the 
same section ?” 


There is to be no difference in rtiral ’ 


and urban rates. Where rural users 
form an association to distribute pow- 
er, the minimum charges suggested 
are as follows: Where there are two 
to five users per mile, $1.20 per 
month; five to ten users per mile, 75 
cents; over ten users per mile, 60 cents. 
For the first 50 kilowatt hours per 
month, 3 ecents per KWH, which 
includes the minimum; for the next 
150 kilowatt hours per month, 2 cents 
per KWH;; for the next 200 kilowatt 
hours per month, 1 cent per KWH; 
for all over 400 kilowatt hours per 
month, 4 mills per KWH. 


@ “About what will be a farmer’s 
monthly bill for various forms of elec- 
tric service under TVA rates?” 

The best answer to this question is 
found in a statement made by Con- 
gressman John E. Rankin of Missis- 
sippi in a radio address delivered a 
few weeks ago. Here are his figures 


showing how Mr. and Mrs. Farmer _ 


can sit down and order different kinds 
of electric service at so much a month 
—anywhere from 75 cents a month to 
$10—just as they would order meats, 
vegetables, etc., on a restaurant menu 
card. The figures given are for cur- 
rent consumed only. Of course the 
cost of the equipment or appliances is 
extra. The Electric Home and Farm 
Authority is planned to bring equip- 
ment costs within the reach of the or- 
dinary pocketbook. Here are Mr. Ran- 
kin’s figures from which the farmer 
may make his choice :— 


SERVICE FURNISHED FOR PRICE ON LEFT 


Lights, radio, water pump, electric iron, and percolator. 

Lights, radio, water pump, electric iron, percolator, and washing machine 

Lights, radio, water pump, electric iron, percolator, washing machine, toaster 
an 


d waffle iron, vacuum cleaner, food mixer, and fans. 


waffle iron, vacuum c 


Lights, radio, water pump, electric iron, percolator, washing machine, toaster, 
eaner, food mixer, fans, and refrigerator. 


Lights, radio, water pump, electric iron, percolator, washing machine, toaster, 


waffle iron, vacuum cleaner, food mixer, fans, refrigerator, and electric range. 


Lights, radio, water pump, electric iron, percolator, washing machine, toaster, 


waffle iron, vacuum cleaner, food mixer, fans, refrigerator, electric range, 


and electric water heater. 


Lights, radio, water pump, electric iron, percolator, washing machine, toaster, 


waffle iron, vacuum cleaner, food mixer, fans, refrigerator, electric range, 
electric water heater, and operation of small motor for sawing wood, run- 
ning feed mill, ensilage cutter, and miscellaneous small power requirements. 


10.00 


Lights. radio, water pump, electric iron, percolator, washing machine, toaster, 
waffle iron, vacuum cleaner, food mixer, fans, refrigerator, electric range, 


electric water heater, operation of small farm motor for sawing wood, run- 


ning 


mill, ensilage cutter and miscellaneous small power requirements, 


and light and power for 30-cow dairy. 


2% CERESAN 
IMPROVES COTTON 
"STANDS 


Save replanting — reduce 
losses from damping-off or sore-shin, 
anthracnose and angular leaf spot—get 
a better cotton yield from restricted 
acreage, just by dust-treating seed with 
“2% Ceresan. 

2% Ceresan saves its cost right away; 
gives uniform stands for at least 14 less , 
seed. And has increased yields as much 
as 12.9%, as reported by Texas Ex- 
periment Station. Write now to the 
Bayer-Semesan Co., 


< » Inc., Wilmington, 
= (| Del., for free Cotton 
Pamphlet W-2. 


ade 


Use New Improved Semesan 
Jr. for corn; Improved Seme- 
san Bel for potatoes; New 
Improved Ceresan for wheat, 
oats, barley. 
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Learn to Play 
Scholarships 


To introduce our im- 
roved method of teach- 
we offer free scholar- 


ps in this old, success- 
school to a limi 


number of adults or chil- 

dren in each county. The 

. course is complete. You 

learn to play piano, or- 

gan or violin by studying at home. We make 
no charge for anything excepting the ordi- 
nary supplies you use and mailing. You will 
not be disappointed. Write today. American 


College of Music, 1316 Main St. Kansas City, Mo. 


FREE, FENCE 
BARGAIN BOOK 


Get My Factory Prices 


No extras to pay — 
you a lot of money 
— Write to 


(| you.—Jim Brown. 
THE BROWN FENCE & WIRE CO. 
5566 CLEVELAND, OHIO, MEMPHIS, TENN. 


To BUYERS of 
GALVANIZED 
ROO ING: 


say “SEAL OF 
QUALITY!1”"—and 
insist that every 


you 
this Seal. It is the 
only way you can 


reduces your “‘per year’’: costs to a minimum. In corrugated 
and V-crimped styles. Costs 15% more, but lasts 300% longer. 
Fill out coupon for‘‘Facts About Heavy-Coated Galvanized Sheets” 
and “‘Directions for Laying Galvanized Roof- 

ing,” two interesting nd very valuable 
FREE BOOKS\@ 
AMERICAN ZINC INSTITUTE, INC, 

Dpt.11A, 60 Bast 42nd Street, New York, N.Y. 
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Do You Strip Crop AND TERRACE? 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 12) 


“costs money and generally even then 


the yields are not so good as they were 
before.” 


- 


. ' Studying ‘soil erosion all over Dix- 


ie, Bennett can particularize on an 
instant 4nd shame us with facts and 


‘figures about any: state inthe South. 
“says, “terracing and’ contour cultiva- 


“Of the 50,000,000-acre “Piedmont 
area from Maryland to Alabama in- 
clusive—all the Piedmont area of Vir- 
ginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, 
Georgia, and Alabama—he says 65 per 


cent has been stripped of its topsoil... 


useless swamp. 

In one of the Georgia . Piedmont 
counties more than 100,000 acres of 
upland have been washed 
state of worthlessness, and the process 
is steadily cutting into every culti- 
vated sloping field of the county. Some 
of the South Georgia gullies that have 
ripped to pieces former fields of the 
richest type of land are 200 feet deep. 

“Five counties in Central Alabama 
include more than a half million acres 
of formerly cultivated land, most of 
it originally of good quafity, now gul- 
lied and washed beyond further use 
except for trees.” 


What Can We Do? 


But by this time probably most of 
us are sufficiently ashamed of our- 
selves and are ready to ask whether 


it is too late to provide effective reme-_ 


dies for soil washing or erosion. 

Well, it is late, mighty late, Bennett 
agrees. But if we will now begin 
bringing forth fruits meet for repent- 
ance and keep everlastingly at it— 
there is hope for us. 

“We are beginning to see now that 
we have left something undone, that 
we are 75 to 100 year's late in begin- 
ning work on a problem that we shall 
never again be able to overlook,” he 
says. “Always the problem of erosion 
will confront 75 per cent of American 


farmers. The process never stops of 


its own accord; some of it cannot be 


_ stopped by any measure of human in- 


tervention. But much of it can be 
prevented, and it is with this that we 
must concern ourselves without fur- 
ther delay, if we are to avoid the condi- 
tions met with in parts of Asia Minor, 
where bare rock and sterile soil now 
occupy once fertile extensive areas. 


“The experiments of the last few~ 
.years clearly point the way to better 


things,” Bennett continues. “On land 
having a fall of 8 feet in 100 in the 
rolling parts of the Missouri-Iowa 
corn belt, 85 tons of soil, 170,000 
pounds, per acre were washed away 
ina single year along with 30 per cent 
of the rainfall. Yet on the same type 
of land in alfalfa, the same rainfall 
removed only 800 pounds of soil -per 


acre, along with but 2 per cent of the 


rainfall. Note the contrast: 170,000 
Pounds against 800 pounds. On moder- 
ately sloping land. used for clean- 
tilled crops such as Kafir corn, it 
would take only 58 years to wash off 
the seven inches of topsoil down to 
Poor subsoil—only 58 years—whereas 
it would take 246,000 years to scour 
off an equal depth of soil on the same 
kindof land covered with native grass.”. 


Strip Cropping Best Remedy 


In view of all these things Bennett 
advocates terraces, of course, but says 
terraces are not enough. ; 


“Strip cropping” is a more impor- 
tant remedy—having strips of grass, 
clover, lespedeza, etc., on our cleared 
land ‘between strips of clean cultivated 
crops all over our fields, “a streak of - 
‘lean and streak of fat” as it were. 


- “In the Southeastern States,” as he 


tion were brought into use long ago, 
but no studies were made to determine 
the best width, grade, and height for 
‘terraces or the best grade for contour 
cultivation on different types of land. 
The terrace was greatly - improved 
forty-odd years ago by Priestley Man-. 
gum near Wake Forest, N. C., and this 
instrument is now being used in many 
parts of the country (principally in 
the South) very effectively in slowing 
down soil- washing, especially on land . 
that is not too steep. - 
“Terracing alone, however, does not 
prevent erosion on the steeper, more 
erosive lands, for the simple reason 
that washing begins.the minute the 
rains strike the ground. Thus erosion 
takes place between the terraces. 
“During the past few months it has 
been definitely shown at the erosion 
stations in’ various parts of the coun- 
try that thick-growing vegetation, as 
trees, grass, lespedeza, alfalfa, etc., is 
the. most effective implement for slow-. 
ing down run-off and erosion. — 
’ “On a 7,500-acre farm near Itasca, 
Texas, 6,000 acres have been protected 
from erosion by ‘strip cropping.’ On 
some of the steeper slopes.where the 
s. nds of thick growing crops, as Su- 
dan grass and sorghum, have not ef- 
fectively controlled the washing, ter- 
races have been introduced as an effec- 
tive supplementary measure. 


“Vegetation in the form of forest 
or as thick grass-like growth is na- 
ture’s permanent cure for erosion. In 
one form or another, plants of this 
kind can be used on all kinds of land, 
on all degrees of slope, and under all 
varieties of climate where there is 
heat and rain to make them grow. 


Five Preventives $ 


“Of course, all land cannot be used 
for forests and the thick growing 
crops. We must devote large acreages 
to the erosion producing, clean tilled 
crops, such as corn, cotton, and to- 
bacco. But the important fact to re- 
member is this—that it has been defi- 
nitely shown that the two types of 
crops can be grown in conjunction with 
one another in such manner as enor- 
mously to reduce soil and water losses. 
What now remains is to educate the 
farmers of the nation as to the ad- 
vantages of five soil protective types 
of agriculture as follows :— 

1. Strip cropping; 

2. Cover crops; 

3. Permanent grass or forest on the 
steeper slopes ; 

4. Rotations which supply. vitally 
needed humus to the land, and— 

5. Good terracing on land that is 
not too steep. 

With the five definite remedies for 
soil erosion clearly stated, Hugh Ham- 
mond Bennett ended his message to his 
own home folks in Dixie Land. And 
we repeat that if you once consider 
Bennett’s facts and fail to apply the 
remedies, you can never again hear it 
rain with a clear conscience. 


Before Cleaning , After Cleaning 
After a few thousand miles, ~ New AC cleaning method re- 
oxide film, soot or carbon moves all oxide coating, soot 

_ coats spark plug insulators, and carbon. - Insulator is 
wasting gas, impairing per- clean as new, spark gap cor- 
formance. This plug is worn, rectly adjusted, saving gas, 
ite spark gap too wide. renewing performance. This 
Thisis an unretouched photo. photograph is hed. 


Dirty Worn SPARK PLUGS 


waste GALLON GAS 


STOP THIS LOSS by having OXIDE COATING 
CLEANED from ALL YOUR PLUGS 


It is unnecessary to let dirty or worn spark plugs waste gasoline 
—and rob you of new-car performance—when spark plug clean- 
ing by the new AC method is so quick- and thorough. Most 
motorists don’t realize that their engines are -missing intermit- 
tently—in acceleration, at high speed, or going uphill. Blame 
dirty or worn. spark plugs for that—also for eating up one gallon 
of'gas in every ten. Badly worn electrodes, or oxide coating, 
forming on the insulator of every plug, cause this waste and loss. 


HAVE YOUR SPARK PLUGS CLEANED NOW 


and the spark gap adjusted, in a few minutes, and at low cost, 
_ by any AC “spark plug cleaning station. Motorists who have 
their plugs attended to two or three times a year stop waste,- 
save far more than cleaning costs and enjoy new-car performance. 


NEW AC METHOD CLEANS 
SPARK PLUGS LIKE NEW 


Nearly every garage and service station is now 
equipped with the new AC cleaner which removes 
all oxide coating, soot or carbon in quick time. 
The AC method cleans all plugs like new—and 
no plug can escape oxide coating. Go today and 
have your plugs cleaned—stop waste of gasoline 
and loss of power—regain good performance and 
satisfaction. Have badly worn plugs replaced. 


AC SPARK PLUG COMPANY 
Flint, Michigan St. Catharines, Ontario _ THE QUALITY SPARK PLUG 


F R 2 £ While you are having your spark plugs cleaned, get an official entry 
blank entitling you to try for the new Plymouth, Chevroiet or Ford 
EVERY WEEK which AC is giving away each week. Laugh at Raymond Knight 


NEW CHEVROLET and the Cuckoos in the new AC Spark Plug Derby—NBC Network. 
FORD OR PLYMOUTH See your newspaper for local station, Win a new car for yourself. 
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the era in American agriculture that 

began about 1921. 

1862—Land Grant or Morrill Act pass- 
ed by Congress, providing funds for 
teaching agriculture in colleges. The 
Act was the foundation of our agri- 
cultural colleges of today. 

1862—First codperative marketing as- 
sociation of farmers established at 
Bainbridge, Ohio. 

1867—National Grange organized. 

1873—Oliver perfected the chilled plow. 


“Ambition in Life” 


HE ambition of a silly fel- |- 

low will be to have a fine 
equipage, a fine horse, and fine 
clothes; things which anybody 
that has as much money may 
‘have as well as he, for they are 
‘all to be bought; but the ambi- 
tion of a man of sense and honor 
‘is to be distinguished by a char- 
acter and reputation of knowl- 
edge, truth, and virtue—things 
which are not to be bought, and 
that can only be acquired by a 
good head and a strong heart.— 
Lord Chesterfield. 


1874-75—Farmers’ Alliance organized 
in the state of Texas. 

1875—First agricultural experiment 
station founded at Middletown, Con- 
necticut. 

1877—DeLaval invented the modern 
cream separator. 

1879—John Appleby invented the twine 
binder for grain harvesters. 

1880—U. S. took first rank agricul- 
turally among nations. 

1887—-Congress passed Hatch Act for 
establishing agricultural experiment 
stations in various states. 

1890—Babcock announced his method 
of testing for butterfat. 

1892—Boll weevil crossed Rio Grande 
River into Texas. 

1896—First R. F. D. route in U. S. 
established in West Virginia. 


1899—Club work got its first start in 
Macoupin County, Illinois. 


Recreation in Our Community 


<i community in which I now live 
contains a large number of young 
people. They were tired of parties 
and plays so we organized a Ma Tu 
musical club. We have club officers 
consisting of president, vice-president, 
secretary-treasurer, and a program 
committee. 


Anyone who can play any kind of a 
musical instrument, sing, or give read- 
ings is eligible for membership. We 
work on the same principles as an or- 
chestra, meeting every Tuesday night. 
We practice new pieces, discuss busi- 
hess, and after everyone is present we 
give curselves a pro- 
gram. Once a month, 
we select our very 
best pieces and then 
invite the public to 
our community hall 
and give a musical 
recital, and if the 
weather permits we 
have a picnic, or 
weiner roast. 

On the birthday of 
every member the 
other members give 
Ome piece of sheet 


helps to build up our 


music cabinets, as well as giving us 
something to look forward to. 

We are also asked to play for school 
programs, games, churches, and Sun- 


day schools. This is something new 
and gives the young people something 
to do for recreation. Starting with 
seven members, we now have thirty. 

I believe that music is a combination 
of sounds that moves:the heart to holier 
emotions, quickens the brain to brighter 
thoughts, and moves the whole man 
to nobler deeds. There is great need 
of music. We have too much noise, 
but very little real music. I also be- 
lieve that music builds character, and 
what more do we need? 

FORREST LOWMAN. 

Cross County, Arkansas. 


Favorite Riddles 

N WHAT side of a church does 

an elm tree grow? 2. Why is a 
nobleman like a book? 3. What flow- 
ers are always under one’s nose? 4. 
What eats and eats and never gets 
full? 5. Why does pe a slow horse 
to a post improve his pa 

ALICE CALLIS. 
County, N. C. 


oO tciAaA 
3. 
him fast. 


2 he ie a title. 
4. A meat grinder. 5. It makes 


Country Voices 
Res me brush the echoes of the 


city’s noises 
From my brain, 
And sitting here in. dusky eventide 
Hear soft April rain. 


How soothing are the homely sounds 
Falling on my ear, 

The cows’ soft lowing and their 
Bells tinkling clear. 


The muted songs of field hands 
coming home 
Through fresh turned TOWS, 
“All God’s Children Got a Home,” 
they croon, 
The voices fade—Ah, what 
repose. 


—LUTA SCRUGGS, (Age 13). 
Montgomery County, Arkansas. 


Rearranged Cities 


1. El Paso 11, Decatur 

2. Mobile 12. Wheeling 

3. Waco 13. Raleigh 

4. Dayton 14. Fort ayne 
5. New Orleans 15. Spokane 

6. Galveston 16. Danville 

7. Reno 17. Charleston 
8. Santa Fe 18. Annapolis 
9. Tucson 19. Meridian 

10. Durham 20. Akron 


The Master Key 
OUR-H club work is a master key. 
It opens the door to leadership, 
the door of most importance in life. 

It opens the door to social activities. 
It opens the door to friendship. It 
opens the door to life itself, with all 
its puzzles and winding mazes. 

Life is a problem of eating, exercis- 
ing, dressing, associating, earning, 
spending, learning. The 4-H_ key 
opens doors that lead to knowledge 


in all these processes. 
PROF. GEORGE H. ELLIOTT. 


Next Month 


EXT month will 

bring the prize 
letters on “My Li- 
. brary: How I Built 
Itand WhatI Have 
in It.” Then the 
month following will 
come the winning 
letters from those 
telling how they im- 
proved their rooms 
to make them places 
of real comfort, con- 
venience, and attrac- 
tiveness. 


The 


HOG PROCESSING 
TAX 


Just as a season's yield of farm crops is not an accurate measure of a 
fertilizer’s worth, so the price of hogs at the time of sale is not the full 
amount the producer will receive for his hogs under the Government's corn 
and hog adjustment program. The Government proposes to refund cash 
benefits derived from the hog processing tax to those producers who agree 
to restrict their production of corn and hogs. These cash payments to the 
producer are an addition to the price of hogs at the time of sale. 


The price the producer receives for his hogs 
at the time of sale is determined by 


What the meat packing industry can 
get for the pork and by-products 


log Pricesyf 1921-33 i 
80 
60 
40-- — 
1921 22 23, 25 2 oF 28 20 30 31 32 3 


This graph shows that the price of live hogs, during the last thirteen years, followed very closely 


the prices of pork.. 


What the packing industry can get for pork and 
by-products depends upon three factors:— 


1932 
45,245,000 


—y.—the supply of hogs on the market 


The nearly 2,000,000 more hogs slaughtered in 1933 than in 1932 was one 
of the principal depressing factors of hog prices during the past year. These 
figures are for hogs slaughtered under federal inspection only. They 
do not include hogs slaughtered by local packers, butchers and on farms. 


2.—competition with beef, lamb, veal, and other foods 


E> th 


* * CHEESE + FRUIT AND VEGETABLES + CEREALS 


POULTRY + + EGGS 


* * SEAFOOD + + MILK 


2, 


Many foods besides other meats compete with pork. When pork prices rise 
beyond what the consumer will pay, he refuses to buy pork, turning instead 
to other foods which may be proportionately cheaper. 


3.—the amount of money the consumer has with 


which to buy food 


| | 
120 from Meas US Department 
=.) ricult 
60 = 
40 Aj KX 
20 1924 | 28 26 27 28 29 30 3 32 33 34 


This chart shows the close relationship between city payrolls and prices the pro- 
ducer receives for his hogs, indicating that a higher income for the hog producer 
depends largely upon fuller employment and greater earning power in cities. 


The same “ factors“’ 


determine the price of 
lcattle, beef, and live and dressed lambs. 


Swift & Company 


Over a period of years, our net profit from all sources has averaged 
only a fraction of a cent per pound of meat and other products. 
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for more 


Also in 1881, a Lenoir Connty, North 


Carolina,farmer, whose cotton had suffered + 
with Rust, top-dressed with 200 pounds of ee hig 
Kainit per acre. He stated: ‘‘Soon after y 
was applied it changed color and com- - Kain;, fed us 
menced growing and made a fine weed, well phate 
filled with cotton. Without the Kainit it tent Used 500 
would not have made one-half the cotton OF tton Der y, 
A. 4. DAY, of Trenton, made it pick much easier and improved the better and hold its 
South lina, says: “staple. It paid me all over the farm both where I fruit longer, pro- 


ducing larger bolls 
with better staple. 
‘“*Where I left off 
potash top-dressing 
on corn and soybeans 
you could tell it to 
the row. I grow con- 
siderable corn selling 
as much as 5,000 
bushels some years. 
I have also top- 
dressed small grains 
with 20% Kainit 


had Rust and where I didn’t have it. It absolutely 
prevents Rust. I run four farms and a dairy. I gave 
one acre of asparagus 2,000 pounds of 20% Kainit 
because we find that asparagus responds to very 
large amounts. 

‘‘Leguminous cover crops and the use of 20% 
Kainit as a top-dresser, along with nitrogen, in 
addition to plenty of potash at planting, has 
greatly improved my production of better cotton.”’ 


ast year I top-dressed 
all of my cotton with NV 
High-grade (20%) Kainit 
and produced the best crop 
I have ever made, but 
plowed up 40Z of it in the 
acreage reduction cam- 
4 paign. In one field I used 
200 pounds of 20% Kainit 
§J.E. DAVIDSON, of Fort ‘For several years I 


iain as a top-dresser and picked 
Valley, Georgia, says: noted small Rust spots 


2,102 pounds of seed cotton from 14 rows where it 


took 17 rows to make an acre. The extra Kainit 
opened my eyes. 

‘In 1932 I had a small plot where Rust was so bad 
that I picked practically no cotton at all. Last year 
I used an equivalent of 500 pounds of 20% Kainit 
per acre and picked about a bale per acre. I thought 
this land was practically worthless for cotton. 

*20% Kainit increased the size of the bolls on my 


in my cotton fields. I tested extra potash and it 
paid me so well that I applied NV High-grade (20%) 
Kainit and Muriate of Potash to all of my cotton. 
Last year after the plow-up campaign I had 378 
acres left and produced 322 bales averaging 500 
pounds. 

‘*My experience proves that 20% Kainit, used as 
a top-dresser with nitrogen, makes cotton mature 


FARMERS are swinging back to the 


N.V. POTASH EXPORT MY., Inc. 


and it gives larger, J. E. DAVIDSON 


plumper grains with “Kai 
a bright golden color, and keeps wheat from fall] pound 
down. duce s 

“20% Kainit has paid me so well that I ami pound 
creasing my application this year on my graina cotton 
and also on my cotton.”’ aids in 


old-fashioned practice of giving cotton ples] regu 
of Kainit. They know that Kainit prevents Rui wher 
helps control Wilt, and produces vigorous, healti§ High 
plants with less shedding, larger bolls that are easi@” very 
to pick and better yieldsof uniform, high-qualitylil@ only 
You probably have fewer acres.in cotton this yea of b 
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BEN JOHNSON, of McDuffie 
County, Georgia, says: 

“‘NV High-grade (20%) Kainit has con- 
trolled Rust in my cotton up to the 
very row where it was applied. The 
Kainit balanced my fertilizer. I pro- 
duced 46 bales on 40 acres last year.”’ 


H. H. MILAM, of Charleston, 
Mississippi, says: 

_. “On my 250-acre farm I 
usually grow 100 to 150 acres 
of cotton. I use 200 pounds of 
20% Kainit per acre. On land 
that rusts: badly I use 300 
pounds. This consistently 
doubles and in many cases 
triples the yield. 

° “A few years ago one of 
ee my neighbors did not apply 
Kainit on four acres. It gave out before he was 
Mirough. At picking time he let up a howl. He said 
it would have been worth the cost of the Kainit 
just to have made picking easier. ; 

“Kainit makes a better staple. At 10 cents per 
pound I figure that cotton allowed to rust will pro- 
duce staple that would sell for about one cent per 
pound less than if Rust was controlled. Kainit helps 
cotton to hold its bolls and mature the top ones. It 
aids in securing a better stand.” 


R. E. SHORT, of Wheatley, 
Arkansas, says: 
‘*There is not an acre of 
ground on my 1,800-acre farm 
that I would plant to cotton 
without using at least 200 
pounds of 20% Kainit per 
acre. 200 to 300 pounds of this 
Kainit doubles and in many 
cases more than doubles 
yields. I will not allow my 
tenants to grow cotton with- 
out it. Cotton not fertilized with potash produces 
small, knotty bolls that pickers avoid as long as 
Kainit-fertilized cotton is available for picking.”’ 


T. H. MASTERSON, of ‘My tenants say ‘Kainit 
Kennett, Missouri, says: pays off!’ I used 50 tons 
in 1933 and found results uniformly satisfactory. 
20% Kainitincreases yields from two to three times 
on our potash-deficient soils.’’ 


A. J. WALLS, of Eng- 
land, Arkansas, says: 
my 500-acre farm 
for 20 years I have used 
Kainit to control cotton 
Rust and it does a per- 
fect job. 200 pounds of 
20% Kainit per acre will 
control Rust practically 
100%. Picking is easier 
and we get it done 
quicker. If Kainit did 
only this it would pay 
for itself, as pickers can 
pick athird morecotton 
where Kainit is used. - 
“Then too, 200 pounds of 20% Kainit per acre in- 
creases my yields at least 25% and improves the 
quality of the staple to where it will sell for much 
more per pound. Kainit- fertilized cotton has larger 
bolls that open wider. Where Rust or Wilt is present 
there is no sense in trying to grow cotton without it." 


» Plan now to make every acre pay its best! With your 
'Tegular fertilizer at planting or as a top-dressing 
When you chop out — use at least 200 pounds of NV 
High-grade Kainit per acre. Use more if Rust was 
"Very severe last season. But remember, Kainit not 
only prevents Rust; it also helps you get bigger yields 
ug of better quality. Extra Kainit pays Extra Cash! 


Dr. R. L. LANE, of Milstead, Alabama, has 
produced as high as 30 bales on 15 acres. In 
addition to his other fertilizer he uses 150 pounds 
of Muriate of Potash per acre (the equivalent of 
375 pounds of 20% Kainit). Dr. Lane. says: ‘“‘I 
couldn’t afford not to use potash. All the in- 
crease from the use of potash is not due to Rust 
control.”’ 


J. A. DAVIS, of Slocomb, ‘Last year I used an 
Alabama, says: extra 200 pounds of 
High-grade (20%) Kainit per acre as a top- 
dresser and made 10 bales on 14 acres. They 
were all big bales though and would have made 
eleven 500-pound bales. I had no Rust on those 
14 acres.”’ 
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ve INALLY, brethren, whatsoever things are true, 
whatsoever things are honest, whatsoever things 
are lovely, whatsoever things are of good report; 
if there be any virtue and if there be any praise, think on 
these things.”—Philippians 4:8. 

This compelling message from St. Paul to the Philip- 
pians is not only a classic in letter writing but it is an 
exhortation to think on the beauty of spiritual things. 

The extent to which beauty and order contribute to 
the serenity of a home contributes also to the beauty of 
spiritual life in the home. Thus do we justify ourselves 
in emphasizing the growing of flowers in the home gar- 
den, an opportunity for acquiring “lovely things” which 
is open to everybody whether in cabin or castle. Presi- 
dent and Mrs. Roosevelt in this cause are contributing 
their personalities and influence in the White House 
Gardens—with what splendid results a feature article 
next month will tell. 


For Southern Flower Lovers 


Soerige! TING crape myrtle trees throughout the town 
of Houma and beautifying the picturesque Bayou 
Teche, home demonstration clubs and the Terrebonne 
Garden clubs predict a colorful pageant of Louisiana 
flora for future flower pilgrimages. 

“Opening the Azalea Trail,” is a charming flower 
ceremony in Mobile, Ala. Azaleas, it seems, are the 
first flowers to bloom in the spring—justification enough 
for the flower lovers to gather in Bienville Square and 
with adequate ceremonies duly open the Azalea Trail. 
As the name indicates, it is a flower lined route of chang- 
ing vistas through Mobile’s residential and suburban 
sections on which 38,000 azalea plants, varying in size 
from small ones to bushes 80 feet in circumference, dis- 
play their brilliant and gorgeous colors. When great 
masses of scarlet, crimson, pink, and magenta shine in 
brilliance against their natural settings of dark green 
live oaks and magnolias, the effect is dazzling and es- 
thetically stimulating. 

In Winchester, Va., the annual apple blossom fes- 
tival delights thousands of visitors every spring. Hosts 
of others see the gardens of Charleston, S. C., and 
Savannah, Ga. Asheville, N. C., has a rhododendron 
festival. Georgia has its peach festivals. Other sec- 
tions of the South might well feature flowers of pecu- 
liar beauty in their sections. 

Flower trails and garden shows offer adequate op- 
portunity for every community and village to open up 
its well kept lawns and homes and to exhibit beautiful 
flower specimens. Spring and fall shows have proved 
successful. And as added interest a quilt show or a 
needlework show is most fitting in “whatsoever things 
are lovely.” 

*. Speaking of gardens, do you know the “All American 
Selections for 1934”—the outstanding worthy new intro- 


Home of Mary Washington, mother of George Washington, Fredericksburg, Va. 


By SALLIE F. HILL 


Editor, Home Department 


ductions of flowers and vegetables commonly propagated 
by seeds? Of course you will want to know and grow 
these new vegetables and flowers. 

Wouldn’t you just know it? Mrs. Fitzgerald, the 
author of our lovely poem, “Rendezvous” has a lovely 
flower garden of her own. 


For Improving Farm Homes 


Goats unprecedented came to my desk last 
week—a bulletin entitled The Country Home of Good 
Taste, by Lillian Keller of the Tennessee Extension 
Service. As the author herself says in the foreword: 
“Gradually out of these ten years of observation and 
constructive criticism, there has emerged a house which 
seemed to embody the best of many farm homes, al- 
though it is a portrait of none.” Dr. Louise Stanley, 


.chief of the Home Economics Department of the U. S. 


Department of Agriculture, has also had the engineering 
departments of our Southern agricultural colleges pre- 
paring designs for attractive small farm homes especi- 
ally suited to our section and some superb results have 
been achieved of which our readers will hear more. 
Has it ever struck you as significant that Christ was 
a carpenter in his chosen everyday work? To me, it 
has never seemed an accident that his great compassion- 
ate heart should minister in this manner to the material 
comfort of suffering humanity. We know that he 


RENDEZVOUS 


OR just a brief while every day 
I steal away from y 
And leave the indoor tasks undone, 
To drench my soul in Beauty. 
Bird-song and lily-bells, 
Music thin and sweet; 
Sun-gold and starry blooms 
Lavished at my feet; 
Cool mist, with crystal beads 
Gleaming everywhere; 
Wild plum and pink thorn 
Hanging on the air. 


Swiftly, then, I can return 

To tread the rounds of Duty, 

Since for one fleet half-breath I stood 
Hand in hand with Beauty. 


—MARY SCOTT FITZGERALD. 


builded his houses well on “rock”—a Master Craftsman 
who saw beyond the house he was building. For all 
who build or plant, here is a heartening message from 
the writer, Ralph Waldo Emerson: “He who digs a 
well, constructs a stone fountain, plants a grove of 
trees by the roadside, plants an orchard, builds a durable 
house, reclaims a swamp, or so much as pvuts a 


stone seat by the wayside, makes the land so far lovely 
and desirable, makes a fortune which he cannot carry 
away with him, but which is useful to his country long 
afterwards.” 


Organization and Civic Work for Women 


VERY home demonstration club in the state will 
start on a long-time program of work for Virginia 

club women adopted at the recent state meeting of home- 
makers in Blacksburg. It is a four-point plan :— 

1. A Course In Citizenship—with practical lessons 
for Virginia citizens; 

2. Highway Beautification—by dogwood planting, 
beautifying farms along the roadside, and supporting a 
bill which proposes to tax outdoor advertising ; 


3. Three Public Services for Every County—a home 
agent, a farm agent, and county public library service; 
4. Health Program—physical examinations at stated 
intervals for all women over thirty and demonstra- 
tions in the care of the sick in the home, all health work 
to be done in codperation with the State Board of Health. 


“Nearly 2,000 schools in 24 states failed to open last 
fall,” said Dean C. P. Blackwell, Oklahoma A. and M. 
College. There is one thing we can all do for the 
schools—vote in all elections that affect their welfare. 


For Workers in Handicrafts, Etc. 


EFERRING to the revival of handicraft art in 
America, Mrs. Franklin Roosevelt recently wrote 
this timely article :— 

“Obviously, all those working in their own homes 
cannot have equally good patterns and good taste; there- 
fore, though some things would be salable, some would 
not, and the poor individual whose time and effort had 
gone into the making of the articles would be at a loss 
as to why his particular bit of work had not sold as 
well as that of his neighbor. This point has presented 
a difficulty and another problem has been the developing 
of a steady market. In every state the extension home 
economic courses,. which radiate from the colleges 
through the farm organizations, as a rule, are giving 
support to developing handiwork primarily for use in 
the home.” 

In this connection it is well to note that those women 
and girls who work under the direct supenvision of home 
demonstration agents and home industries specialists 
have higher standards as to quality products: these 


demonstrators usually have no trouble disposing of their _ 


products. In support of this I have recently observed: 
split baskets of intricate design and beautiful work- 
manship from Arkansas; artistic shuck work from Ten- 
nessee ; hooked mats exquisite in every detail, Georgia; 
pine needlework, unrivalled anywhere, Mississippi; one 
hundred hooked rugs of original design and workman- 
ship, Texas and Oklahoma; cakes and sausage of high- 
est quality—and other states are doing similar things. 
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It hasn’t happened since the old 
days of motoring that men sit down 
and gossip about their cars. The 
Ford V-8 has brought it back. 


THESE men can talk about prize cattle’ 
and the prize car in the same tone of 
pride. It’s pride in the breed. They know 
the pedigree of prize stock and they know 
the pedigree of the Ford V-8—from away 
back in Model T days, some of them even 
earlier. Says he—“Take the way it uses 
its fuel—no waste, all power. That’s the 
V-8 engine and the down-draft carbu- 
retor and the new intake manifold—the 
digestive apparatus of the car.” 

But they are mechanics too. It’s many 
years now since they exchanged the reins 
of the fast-stepping three-year-old for the 


steering wheel of the snappy Ford. The > 
farm has become mechanized. They know | 


a good machine from a scrub one—they 
still believe in good stock, whether in 
crop, animal, man or motor. They knew 


+. the grandfather of the present Ford— 
the breed is dependable—it never 


let them down. 
We want you to know this Thorough- 
bred—the New Ford V-8. Go over its 


points the way you would a prize Here- 
ford or Angus. Notice its conformation. 
Remember its pedigree. Drive it and try 
its speed, power, and pick-up. Note the 
way it eases over the bumps and rides 
along the country roads, The way to 


really know a Ford V-8 is to drive it. 


NEW FORD 
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They're swapping stories about 
the New Ford V-8 


FEATURES OF THE NEW FORD V-8 


Only car under $2000 with a V-type eight-cylinder 
engine, Delivers more horsepower per gallon of fuel 
than any Ford engine ever built. Aluminum cylinder 
heads. Aluminum pistons, One-piece casting of cylinder 
blocks, exhaust passages and crankcase. Dual carbu- 
retor and dual intake manifold. Waterline thermostats. 
Twin water pumps. Torque-tube drive. Three-quarter 
floating rear axle, All-steel body. Safety glass. Power- 
ful, effective brakes, with unusually large brake area. 
Easy riding on all four wheels and on all roads because 


of flexible Ford transverse springs, newly designed ~ 


spring leaves, hydraulic shock absorbers, deeper seat 
springs and more luxurious seat cushions. More interior 
room—front and rear— than any other low-price car. 
Clear-vision ventilation prevents drafts and gives 
greater safety in driving because it has no exterior 
parts to obstruct vision. 
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ASKED ME 
HOW I GET 
MY CAKES 
SO VELVETY | 


JIM‘S MOTHER 


SO I TOLD HER ITS JUST CALUMET!” 


YOU SEE, CALUMET IS REALLY 


TWO BAKING POWDERS IN-ONE! 
A.QUICKONE FOR THE MIXING 


BOWL, ITS ACTION SET’ 
FREE BY LIQUID —— 


FIRST ACTION—in the mixing bowl 


AND A SLOWER ONE FOR THE 
OVEN, ITS ACTION SET FREE BY HEAT. 


THAT DOUBLE-ACTION THAT. 


GIVES CALUMET CAKES SUCH 


VELVETY TEXTURE ! 


SECOND ACTION in the oven heat 


Waren YOU LIKE to give your 
own cakes that wonderfully fine 
velvety texture? It isn’t just skill—or 
luck! It’s perfect rising—Calumet’s Dou- 
ble-Action in mixing-bowl and oven. 
Remember—you don’t need to use as 
much Calumet as of most other baking 
powders. Double-Action makes it go far- 
ther. One level teaspoon to a cup of 
sifted flour is all you need in most recipes! 
This recipe will give you an idea of the 
lovely quality Calumet gives to baking! 
Just Out!—“<The Calumet Book 
of Oven Triumphs” — FREE! 
Delightful new recipes— with Calumet’s 
thrifty proportion—for hot breads, cakes, 
cookies, pastries, puddings, waffles, pan- 
cakes. A helpful book, full of appetizing 
illustrations. Mail the today! . 


CALUMET 


duct of G | Foods 


P 


Burnt Sugar Cake... 
3 cups sifted Swans Down Cake Flour 
3 teaspoons Calumet Baking Powder 
teaspoon salt 
i; cup butter or other shortening 
4 cups sugar 
= egg yolks, wet beaten 
1 cup water 
1 teaspoon vanilla 
2 tablespoons caramelized sugar syrup* 
3 egg whites, stiffly beaten 
Sift flour once, measure, add powder and 
salt, and sift together three times. Cream butter 
thoroughly, add sugar gradually, and cream to- 
ether until light and fluffy. Add egg yolks ami 
feat well. Add flour, alternately with water, a 
small amount at a time. Beat after each addi- 
tion until smooth. Add vanilla. Add 2 table- 
spoons caramelized sugar syrup and blend. Fold 
in egg whites. Bake in two greased 9-inch layer 
pans in moderate oven (375° F.) 25 to 30 min- 
utes, or until done. Spread boiled frosting, fla- 


vored with remaining caramelized sugar syrup, 


between layers and on top and sides of 
*To make caramelized sugar syrup, place 
cup sugar in skillet over medium flame a) 
stir constantly until melted and quite dark. 
Remove from fire, add 1/4, cup hot water, and 
stir until dissolved. Cool. 
(All measurements are level.) 


The Double-Acting 
Baking Powder 


Frances LEE BARTON, 
General Foods, Battle Creek, Michigan. sy 


Please send me.. ;FREE...your new Calumet baking book “The Calu- 
met Book of Oven Trium phs.” 


Prog. F. 4-34 


Print name and address plainly. This offer expires Dec. 31, 1934 


E THE whole food family there is 
probably no one food quite so 
friendly as rice. It combines well with 
vegetables such ds carrots, tomatoes, 
green -peppers, and spinach;. with 
fruits, fresh and dried; with meats, 
fresh and canned; with cheese, and 
with milk. 

But no matter how it may be com- 
bined with other foods rice keeps its 
own “personality”; it stands apart 
from the crowd. 


Proper cooking may be accoinplish- 
ed by more than one method. «Each 
grain should be separate and. distinct. 
Overcooking causes the grain to lose 
its identity and an unattractive prod- © 
uct results. 


To obtain the best results, three main 


’ points should. be observed: wash the 


rice thoroughly, avoid  overcooking, 
and rinse off starch after cooking. 
Washing is done by rubbing the rice 
between the hands, in several changes 
of water, using first cold and then 
warm water, washing until the water 
is practically clear. The purpose of 
the washing is to remove the tale and 
glucose that is used in coating rice. 


The rice should be: thoroughly cook- 
ed, but not overcooked.. Like other 
cereals, it should be started in boiling 
water. When properly cooked a grain, 
pressed between the thumb and _ fore- 
finger, is soft and there is no hard un- 
cooked portion in the center. The av- 
erage cooking time is approximately 
20 minutes. The short grain and 
slender grain varieties require less time. 
However, the observant housewife 
soon learns the desirable cooking period 
of the product available from her gro- 
cery shelf. Usually, printed instruc- 
tions are placed inside the carton. One 
of the brands recently placed on the 
market in convenient size containers 
may be satisfactorily cooked in. eight 
minutes after it has been ; soaked for 


‘three hours; 


The third principle of importance, 
washing off the surplus starch after 


by pouring hot water over it and 
draining. The rice water may be used 
in making sauces, gravies, and soups, . 
or for starching very delicate fabrics. 


Brown rice bears the same relation 
to white or polished rice that Graham 
flour does to white flour. Naturally 
then, brown rice is more nutritious 
than white rice, being high in minerals 
and vitamins, especially in: vitamin B 
content. However, it requires from 
two to three times as long for pofsed 
and does not keep’as well as polished 


Chicken a is a favorite Southern recipe. 


' 2 cups bread 


the rice is thoroughly cooked, is done © 


—Courtesy Corning. 


Rick—A Foop 


By N. ETHEL OWEN 


e@ Rice ts a far traveled food—a veritable “globe trotter’ so to speak. 
And it.is certainly a favorite with Southerners. One may prefer Creole 
gumbo or Turkish pilau or Spanish rice or rice jambalaya or Chinese 
chop suey—but then, that would be ‘telling where you are from! 


rice during the summer months. Brown 
rice may be used in any rice recipe, 
and it makes a savory combination for 
meats and vegetables. 

Boiled rice is the basis for most of 
the innumerable rice dishes. It is used 
in soups and salads; in combinations 
with eggs, meat, and cheese as a main 
dish; for desserts, and also as break- 
fast cereal. 

Rice waffles; ‘and muffins 
made with brown or polished rice are 

popular “breakfast dishes. - 
RICE WAFFLES. 


1% cups flour 

cup cooked rice. 
sweet milk 1 tablespoon butter 


Mix like other waffles and bake. 

Rice waffles are good with pork 
sausage and syrup. 

Chicken a la Maryland with rice is 
a favorite combination. Here is a 
tecommended recipe :— 


CHICKEN A LA MARYLAND 
1 three pound chicken 2 tablespoons 


or young fowl butter 
1 egg Garnish— slices 
2 teaspoons salt bacon 


Sprigs of parsley 

crumbs 

Clean and cut the chicken in pieces 
suitable for serving. Beat egg and salt 
together in large bowl; add chicken 
and stir until all parts of chicken have 
become covered with egg mixture. Roll 
each separate piece of chicken in bread 
crumbs. Place in well buttered bak- 
ing dish and dot with bits of butter. 
Bake an hour and 15 minutes at 425 
degrees Fahrenheit. 
serve garnish with crisp bacon and 


parsley, and serve in the baking dish. 
This insures hot servings. This makes» 


six servings. 


RICE PILAU.- 
2 thin slices salt pork, 2 cups.tomato 


finely diced: _. juice and pulp 
% cups uncooked 4 tablespoons 

Tice. minced parsley, 
3 cups hot water. Salt 
2 medium sized Pepper ~ 

onions, cut fine Paprika... 


Fry the salt pork until slightly 
browned. Add.the rice, which has been 
washed and. drained, and stir until the 
rice is a golden brown, adding the, on- 
ions meantime... Add the hot water 
gradually, cover, and cook. When the 
rice is tender, add the remaining in- 
gredients, place in a greased baking 
dish, and bake 30 minutes in a moder- 
ate oven (350 to 370 degrees F.). 


RICE SALAD 


1% cups cooked rice 1 cup- chopped 
1 cup grated carrots 
1 cup chopped celery 


Combine the ingredients and mix 


apple 
1 teaspoon salt 


2 tablespoons sugar | 


When ready to 
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In a stove, I demand perform- 
ance, convenience and economy. 
That’s why I like my new Perfec- 
tion with High-Power burners. 
Speed that boils two quarts of 
water in eight minutes! Clean, 


economical heat!” 


TT 


"T’ve useda lot of different stoves 
in my day. This is the only one 
Ican regulate for canning in the 
pressure cooker without lifting 
the heavy cooker back and forth 
to maintain correct pressure.” 


“I save money every month, too. 
Kerosene is such an economical 


fuel, and Perfection High-Power 


burners start to cook the min- 
Ute you light them, saving fuel.” 


PERFECTION 
Ol STOVES 
%20-B Platt Avenue * Cleveland, Ohio 
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SPRING MENU SUGGESTION: 


Tomato cocktail | 
Chicken a la Maryland and steamed rice 
Hot biscuits 
Congealed vegetable salad 
Cereal pudding 
Coffee 


well with mayonnaise, cheese, or 
French dressing. Keep mayonnaise 
made up and vary it by adding chop- 
ped pickles and relish, or add cream 
for a fruit salad. 


CHEESE DRESSING 


2 teaspoons butter 1% cup milk 
2 tablespoons flour ¥% cup grated 
1 teaspoon salt _ cheese 


2 tablespoons 


teaspoon cayenne 
lemon juice 


pepper 

Melt the fat; add the flour, salt, 
pepper, and milk. Cook the mixture 
slowly until it is smooth, then let it 
cool. Add the grated cheese, bring the 
mixture slowly to the boiling point, 
stirring constantly, and add the lemon 
juice. Serve either hot or cold. 


RICE CROQUETTES WITH CHEESE 
SAUCE 


4 cup rice YZ teaspoon salt 
Y% cup boiling water 1 egg 
1 cup scalded milk 1 teaspoon butter 
Wash the rice and cook in the milk 
in top of a double boiler, until the rice 
is tender. Remove and add the other 
ingredients. Spread on a shallow pan 
to cool. Shape, roll in beaten egg, 
then in crumbs, and fry in deep hot fat. 


CHEESE SAUCE 


2 tablespoons flour ¥Y% teaspoon salt 
2 tablespoons short- 1% cup grated 
ening cheese 

2 cups milk 


Blend the flour and shortening, and 
add the hot milk, stirring constantly 
until smooth and thick. Add the cheese 
and salt and heat over hot water beat- 
ing the mixture until it is smooth. 


JAMBALAYA 


Cut a piece of fresh beef, veal, lamb, 
or pork (a pound) into pieces an inch 
square and chop two or three onions 
fine. Put a tablespoonful of fat into 
a deep saucepan.. When hot add the 
chopped meat with the onions and let 
brown, stirring for five minutes, then 
add about the same quantity of chop- 
ped ham as you have of pork, and a 
quarter pound of homemade sausage. 
Next add the herbs, a bay leaf, a little 
parsley, two cloves with a saltspoon 
of salt, and brown a few minutes 
longer as desired. 


When all ingredients are browned 
add two quarts of hot soup stock or 
hot water. Let it cook about ten min- 
utes; when boiling add a cup of rice 
washed and dried. Let boil until the 
rice is tender, stirring frequently to 
keep from burning. Season with salt, 
cayenne, chili powder, and tabasco or 
chili sauce. Serve very hot in bowls 
or on plates. 


SPINACH, RICE, AND CARROTS 


¥% cup boiled rice 2 teaspoons flour 

¥4 cup strained spin- 1 teaspoon lemon 
ach or other greens juice 

Y% teaspoon salt 


2 teaspoons butter 
1 small carrot 


or melted short- 
ening 


Melt butter, add flour, and stir until 
smooth. Add spinach gradually, stir- 
ring constantly. Add lemon juice 
and salt, and mix. Put the rice into 
custard cups, making depressions in 
the center, into which put the spinach 
mixture. Grate carrot over the top 
of the contents of the cup. Egg yolk 
may be used instead of carrot. 


GLORIFIED RICE 

2 boxes of gelatine 1 cup.cream whip- 

1 can pineapple pe . 

Y% cup candied 
cherries or 
other candied 
or stewed fruit 


grated 

2 cups cold boiled 
rice 

1 cup chopped nuts 


Dissolve two boxes of gelatine in 1 
pint of boiling water; cool and whip 
to the consistency of cream. Add the 
rice, pineapple (drained), nuts, and 
fruits, fold in the whipped cream. 


SUPERFEX OIL- 
BURNING 
REFRIGERATOR 


Chills foods economi- 
cally and makes ice 
cubes all year. A few 
cents’ worth of kerosene 
makes the cold. No elec- 
tricity or other connec- 
tions required. Write 
oF for free booklet. 


tO COOK, THERE 


POWER BURNERS” some OF THE CLUB GiRis 
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High-Power 
Perfection 
Range No. R-559 


NE PURCHASE will give you a cooler, 

more convenient kitchen. ONE PUR- 
CHASE will make your work easier, quicker 
—more economical of both time and 
strength. This same purchase will enable 
you to keep all your cooking and baking 
up to your highest standards. When you 
buy a new High-Power Perfection oil- 
burning stove, all these kitchen improve- 
ments are yours—and, in addition, a notice- 
able saving on fuel costs. 


The new Perfection stoves are designed 
for practical utility. Everything is open 
and easy to get at... burners have tilting 
drums for easy lighting ... ovens are at 
convenient height ... fuel reservoirs can 
be tilted and removed for filling ... and 
every stove has broom-high space beneath. 


Finishes are porcelain and baked enamel 
and lacquer in a choice of color combi- 
nations to bring new beauty to any kitchen. 
Ask your dealer to show you the new 
Perfection ranges, also the stoves designed 
for use with separate ovens. Enjoy High- 
Power cleanliness and speed in your kitchen 
this week. Send for booklet. Perfection 


Speed SAVES TIME & 


Stove Company, 7820-B Platt 
Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio. 


“"T'S THE QUICKEST, CLEANEST STOVE, 
1 EVER USED—AND SO ECONOMICAL!” 
“['ve done a lot of cooking 
in my 40 years of homemak- 
I know all the kitchen 
pes a of the days before the 
development of modern oil- 
burning stoves. That’s why I’m 
so enthusiastic about my new 
Perfection range with fast, 


the best value I ever bought!” 


ERFECTION 


Cleanliness unr saves wor x Auel Economy TWAT SAVES MONEY 


yous hithen with 


HIGH-POWER PERFECTION 


clean High-Power burners. It’s - 
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No. 769— Little puffs shirred 
into the dropped shoulder add a GY 
dainty effect to this dress for the 
subdeb. A printed cotton in red and | | anc 
white carried out the original dress, in 
with trimming of white. Sizes 8,” I | nev 
10, 12, and 14 years. Size 8 requires | by 
2 yards of 39-inch material with 4% up 
yard of 35-inch contrasting. 7 
: wit! 
No. 850—Fascinating in a ga wif HEEL slee 
plaid gingham is the model pictured. | , dun 
The white pique collar is accented er, 
by a crepe silk tie that tones with | Mt. ties 
the leather belt. Sizes 8, 10, 12, and : 
14 years. Size 8 requires 134 yards all \ . s 
of 39-inch material with 3% yard of | mote | | ders 
-- 35-inch contrasting and 1% yards or s 
of 414-inch ribbon-for bow. \ fron 
2591 é 
No. 464—Here’s a real snappy ) = 
sports suit for wee lads of 2, 4, and 
6 years. The front closing blouse SS H 
4 has cap sleeves and a revez collar. ZA . 1934 
Linen, pique, cotton broadcloth, and 
khaki cloth are nice for sturdy wear. Size 4 requires show 
4 ~ 1% yards of 35-inch material with 3% yard of 35-inch dowr 
/ lining. squa 
In fa 
No. 2712—It’s dainty and so youthfully flattering with One . 
- its Victorian drop-shoylder. The pattern also provides any t 
v for the pin tucked sleeve as in small view. It is smart jabot 
i made as the original in Martini-green crepe silk. Sizes taffet 
ia 12, 14, 16, 18, 20 years; 36 and 38 inches bust. Size 16 ~ seaso} 
requires 35 yards of 39-inch material. tA . line i 
A ( \\ << 
464 No. 2550—Fashion has promised us much popularity metal 
\ for the shirtwaist dress, so you can’t have too many. durin; 
\ \ \ 1; / Striped pique as illustrated will prove a smart addition Ka { 2 The 
to your summer wardrobe. The yoke, collar, pockets, 
7 * ' { / belt, and cuffs are cut with the stripes running in oppo- ob 
(| / | | , | Ah site direction. Sizes 14, 16, 18 years; 36, 38, and 40 lars, | 
\ inches bust. ear at 
heyy 
( . No. 2591—Very smart and simple, isn’t it? If there’s org 
one costume you'll want to fairly live in this spring, it’s bei 4 
“=r. A this! Navy blue and white patterned crepe silk is illus- ng 
q ) ag. trated. The bone buttons were bright red. The belt can Va the naj 
R@ be of self-material or leather. Sizes 11, 13, 15, 17, and The: 
19 years. 
‘ suits, 1 
fabrics 
any _No. 2586—Make your own blouses. The pattern includes both of these chic styles. tailorec 
«2 reels Printed or plain wash silk and necktie silk are excellent for the model on the ’ single 
I si right. Handkerchief linen prints, plaid wash silks, and organdie are smart for the may b 
Rs “« one on the left. Sizes 14, 16, 18 years; 36, 38, and 40 inches bust. length 
tial. T 
No. 2587—Trim and youthful for home wear. The butcher apron buttons on to silk pri 
the dress. A cotton broadcloth print made the dress, while the apron and dress collar The 1 
“> were of plain broadcloth. Sizes 16, 18 years; 36, 38, 40, 42, 44, and 46 inches bust. tweeds 
wee Ae _ Size 36 requires 354 yards of 39-inch material with 154 yards of 35-inch contrasting Ssctch 
ie SN and 2% yards of plaiting. The da 
colored 
“¢ No. 2610—An attractive home frock that can be made in a jiffy, too.. The wrapped lar, As 
“NS arrangement flatters the slim figure and it has a very slenderizing effect for the larger be suits 
ay . woman. It is gay and cheerful carried out in cotton print. Sizes 16, 18 years; 36, 38, ton, and 
ba 40, 42, and 44 inches bust. Size 36 requires 35 yards of 39-inch material with populari 
¥% yard of 36-inch contrasting. jacket 
oy No. 2559—Something attractive for the junior and youthful woman for cruise ' fer the u: 
om BIS |. striped seersucker in nautical blue and white, blue bone buttons, an ue pique tie. ' nt) 
Sizes 11, 13, 15, 17, and 19 years. 
| Every 
Spring s1 
of candy 
checked 
the sheer 
26 10 fashioned 
aes up the fr 
whicl 
ttoned 
<) | fA “The w 
Said Osc: 
| wal 
% Order patterns giving size and number, from Pattern Department, Progressive Farmer-Ruralist Company, Birmingham, Alabama. Price 10 cents each, stamps Of The oats 
|: coin (coin preferred). For other designs send WW) cents for our Spring Fashion Magazine, containing sewing hints and patterns for clothes for the whole family. dres 
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THE spring’a young man’s fancy 
# lightly turns to thoughts of love’— 
and any woman’s turns not so lightly 
to thoughts of clothes. ; 

An announcement of a style show 
or 4)talk by a beauty expert always 
draws a crowd of women. High school 
girls; college co-eds, married women, 
and‘even grandmothers are interested 
in Dame Fashion and what possible 
new things she has up her sleeve—and 
by the way there are many new things 
up the sleeve this spring. 


The interest is well toward the wrist, 
with elbow fullness. Full leg o’ mutton 
sleeves, which make little women look 
dumpy and plump women look plump- 
er, are retiring again to the “gay nine- 
ties.” Three-quarter or elbow length 
sleeves are very good with drop shoul- 
ders and deep armholes. Pocket sleeves 
or sleeves with a cowl effect dropping 
from the shoulder halfway to the el- 
bow are new this spring. 


New Neck Lines 


However, the point of interest in the 
1934 dresses is the neck line, which 
shows every indication of dropping 
down to a modified V-line, oval, or 
square neck, with convertible features. 
In fact, it’s the collar that dates you. 
One of the new frilly collars will make 
any tired dress take on new pep. The 
jabot of organdy pleatings, striped 
taffeta, or soft ruffles and lace is the 
season’s sign of chic. If the high neck 
line is worn, it is of softer and more 
becoming material than the stiff, harsh, 
metallic cloth or rough woolen worn 
during the winter. 


There are variations of the cowl col- 
lars, bibs with ruffles, soft scarf col- 
lars, perky bows tied under the left 
ear and showing above the collar of 
the popular suit, or there are frilly 
white ruffles high above the neck. 
Soft,.more flattering neck lines are 
being used, sometimes with a bow at 
the nape of the neck for back interest. 


There is much enthusiasm over the 
suits, in a great variety of styles and 
fabrics for spring and summer. The 
tailored suit is in good style, whether 
‘single or double breasted. The coat 
may be short, tunic length, or full 
length with a skirt of matching mate- 
tial. The long coat can be worn with 
silk prints of harmonizing colors. 


The materials used in these suits are 
tweeds, homespuns, novelty woolens, 
Scotch plaids, or hound’s tooth checks. 
The dark navy blue suit has a vari- 
colored scarf tied underneath the col- 
lar. As warm weather comes there will 
be suits in peasant linen, novelty cot- 
ton, and informal silk. Because of the 
popularity of linen, cotton, and silk 
jacket suits in the warmer weather, 
the spring suit business should not suf- 

the usual handicap of a short season. 


Intriguing New Blouses 


Every woman and girl wants one of 
the new blouses which go with these 
Spring suits. These blouses are made 
candy striped silk, plaid taffeta, 
thecked dimity, handkerchief linen, or 
the sheerest lingerie. There is the old- 

hioned yet new shirtwaist buttoned 
up the front and with a turnover col- 

which may be left carelessly un- 
buttoned for sports wear. 


. 
“The way to get rid of a temptation,” 
said Oscar Wilde, “is to succumb to 


This charming little dress (pattern No. 
is attractive in prints or solids. 
a pattern for the rabbit is included. 
dress comes in sizes 4, 6, 8, and 


; 10 years, 


SPRING STYLE TRENDS 


By LILLIAN L. KELLER 


Household Management Specialist, Tennessee Extension Service 


it.” This is to be recommended only 
in the case of clothes. If you are 
tempted to buy a new suit and blouse, 


follow Oscar Wilde’s advice. When . 


the blouse begins to. wilt around the 
neck, parts company with the skirt at 
the waist; and is crushed to a mass of 
wrinkles in the back, you may get rid 
of the temptation—until the next time 
you see one of those fascinating blouses 
in the store window. 


The separate waist and skirt seem 
to be back for a while, at least. Even 
in dinner dresses this effect is given. 


Fabrics Are All Important 


Never in our time have fabrics been 
as interesting and important as they 
are this spring. There are old fashion- 
ed challis, luscious printed satins and 
crepes, tulle over rustling taffeta, 
printed organdy, linens, and non-crush- 
able voiles. Pre-shrunk and sanfor- 
ized cottons are good buys for tub dress- 
es. Hand knitted and crocheted suits 
and dresses are still good. In every 
large department store one sees groups 
of women learning to knit and crochet. 
Even at club meetings and social gath- 
erings the knitting bag is in evidence. 
Knitted dresses never crush, are easy 
to slip into, and pack well. If you once 
own a knitted dress you will never be 
without one, but if you are very thin 
or very fat and bulgy—beware—the 
knitted dress is not for you. 


Green, in all possible shades and de- 
grees, seems to be the popular color 
for spring clothes. Bud green, moss 
green, and mint green will be worn 
with brown accessories. In the eve- 
ning there is a lot of white, black and 
white, and pottery blues, with the love- 
ly Wedgeworth blue outstanding. Coral 
and mimosa yellow, blue gray, and all 
the flax, string, and natural shades are 
to be worn later in the summer. Navy 
blue is always good for spring. 


Spring clothes, like the new cars, 
are streamline, and in just as many 
different colors as the 1934 automobiles. 
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THE TWO GREAT NAMES IN THREAD 


For more than five generations, women who sew have 


sewing both a pleasure and a lasting beauty! Good thread 


today, as in years gone by, means either Coats or Clark’s. 


J.&P. COATS « CLARK’S O.N.T. 


Gor more than a century—as today 
THE TWO GREAT NAMES IN THREAD 
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the looks NOUNGER 


What's the matter, 
darling? 


Mary, whaton earth have 
you done to yourself? 


Jane, I've finally found 
a powder that really 


teh my ¢ pl ion 


Why, my dear, 
you look so much 
younger. 


Well, if you must know, 
Jane, it's JONTEEL. 
There's a shade for every 
complexion and it clings 
for hours and hours. 


Your skin is heav- 
enly, Mary. It's just 
like peaches and 
cream. What is this 
new face powder? 


I'm going to the Rexall 
Store for JONTEEL—I've 
got a date tonight. 


Don't forget your 
gloves. Why all the 
rush? 


OU, TOO, can look younger and 

save half of what you now spend to 
be beautiful. All Jonteel Toiletries are 
bought direct from their famous maker 
and sold to you exclusively by the 10,- 
000 Rexall Drug Stores... without the 
in-between profits. The saving is yours. 


Ask your nearest Rexall Drug Store 
for Jonteel Face Powder—two sizes, 25c 
and 50c...and the other Jonteel Toilet- 
ries, too. Liggett and Owl Stores are also 
Rexall Drug Stores. 


FREE—FULL SIZE 25¢ BOX 


J onteel, 43 Leon St., Boston, Mass. PF-SR-4 


Please send certificate good for FREE FULL SIZE 
25¢ box of Jonteel Face Powder. 


Name 


Addresz 


City State. 


Neareat 
Rexall Store. 


Address... 


OUT’ MISS DIXIE S BANDBOX 


By SALLY 


CARTER 


April Loveliness of Figure 


IGNS along the beauty highway 

seem to have changed from “Dan- 
gerous Curves Ahead,” to “This Way 
to New Curves”! Perhaps they should 
read “Take Curves Carefully,” for 
you need only to try on the new Easter 
frocks to realize that wearing them 
requires April slimness of figure. Be- 
cause they give the appearance of 
plumpness, they make no allowances 
for an already stout woman: there is 
no room in them for fat! 

So if you are a mite past “pleasing- 
ly plump,” don’t class yourself as 
“stylishly stout.’”” Madame Spring 
Fashion would say, like 
the small boy at the zoo, 


“There ain’t sich 
animule.” Curves? Yes! 
Fat? No! 


Then, of course over- 
weight is a health lia- 
bility as well as a beauty 
disadvantage. Insurance 
companies rate you bet- 
ter if you are a trifle un- 
derweight when you are 
thirty-five or so. Find 
out what normal weight 
is for your height and age 
and keep your weight 
pretty close to this figure! 

Spring is a grand time to reduce 
if you need to do so! All outdoors 
in our beautiful Southland beck- 
ons you to take long walks. Spring 
gardens and orchards invite you to 
leave off heavy winter foods and par- 
take of the fresh things growing there. 
And after all is said and done, exercise 
and diet offer the only safe and sane 
methods of reducing flesh. 


Don’t Reduce Hastily 


Don’t let anyone tempt you to fool- 
ish or quick reducing stunts. Don’t 
take anything internally to reduce flesh 
except under the direction of your 
family physician. Don’t overexercise 
when you are not used to it. Don’t 
exercise frantically for a few days and 
work up such an appetite that you undo 
the good effects of exercise and diet. 


The only exercise that gets results 
is exercise that is regularly and faith- 
fully done, preferably in the open air. 
Walking, swimming, rowing, horse- 
back riding, tennis, and golf are fine. 
Their indoor substitutes — sweeping, 
bed-making, stair-climbing, etc.—can 
be made into beauty exercises if rhyth- 
mically done. A special set of in- 
door exercises can easily be worked 
out—any exercises that will pull hard 
on the muscles, such as bending, twist- 
ing, stretching, kicking. Your nearest 
Y. W. C. A. health director will prob- 
ably be glad to help you with these if 
you pay the entrance fee. 


Exercise without attention to diet 


will accomplish little. But dieting does 
not mean freak dieting that leaves your 
system starved for certain necessary 
food elements. 


Two Diet Plans 


There are two perfectly sane diet 
systems which any person in normal 
health may feel safe in trying. One 
consists in cutting down on the total 
quantity of food consumed during the 
day—one helping instead of two, one- 
half instead of a whole portion, two 
biscuits instead of four. This is really 
the easier method as one may then eat 
any article of food eaten 
by the others at the table, 
but less of it. 


The other method con- 
sists in cutting down— 
almost out—the _ rich, 
heavy foods that cause 
excess fat, and substitut- 
ing for them milk (skim- 
med), vegetables, and 
fruits, which may be cook- 
ed or raw, canned, dried, 
or fresh. The leafy vege- 
tables and all the green 
and yellow ones are es- 
pecially valuable as they 
give vitamins and miner- 
als as well as provide bulk for the diet. 

In this form of dieting you may 
eat lean meat, fish, and eggs but 
little fat meat or pork; take your 
starches in the form of rough cereals 
(with bran left in) rather than in the 
form of. “light bread’ and biscuits; 
eat almost no sweets for a while dur- 
ing which time your stored-up-in-the- 
body sugar will suffice; eat no fried 
foods or other dishes swimming in 
butter or rich sauces and gravies, and 
no rich creamy deserts such as most fat 
people “adore.” 

You'll be surprised how many de- 
licious things this diet does not deprive 
you of—fruit and vegetable juices and 
cocktails and salads; leafy green spring 
vegetables; milk and eggs; chicken 
(not fried), fish, etc. It is by no means 
a “starvation diet’! 

Such a diet assists materially in the 
processes of elimination which are also 
‘important in reducing. Keep the bow- 
els open! Drinking plenty of water 
will help in this matter, too. 

Skipping a meal once a week or so 
—or even skipping a whole day’s 
meals—and taking nothing but fruit 
juices, will speed up reduction a bit 
and is a good spring cleaning for a 
winter-weary system that is otherwise 
healthy. 

Hard? Not so very :f you bring a 
little will power to bear upon the mat- 
ter! Worth while? Try it and see 
what a radiant reflection your May- 
day mirror will show you a month 
from now! 


A NEW BEAUTY BOOKLET 


HERE’S a new Sally Carter leaflet available now on selecting make-up. 
Would you like a copy? You may have it for the asking—or any five of the 
booklets listed below. Send your request to Sally Carter, Progressive Farmer- 


Ruralist, Birmingham, Alabama. 


Select Your Make-up Carefully 

O Be Yourself—Beautifully 

O Real Foes of Beauty 

Tricks in the Art of Applying Make-up 
O Why Have Wrinkles? 


OO Fashion Spotlights Your Coiffure 

O It’s Fun To Give Yourself a Manicure 
0 Giving and Using Perfumes 

O Beauty Hints for Summer 

O What to Do About Pimples 


DIXIE 

Sturdy 
AUTOMATIC 
CAN SEALER 
WITH THE 
PERFECT 
CAN SAVER 


Reflanges cans with a flange 
as good as factory job, and 
with only one turn of crank; 
Uses same principle as used 
in can factories. 


Simple 


GUARANTEED 


it will-pay you to 
investigate Dixie 
SIMPLIFIED 
AUTOMATIC 
Sealers and Dixie 
IMPROVED 
Pressure Cookers 
before purchas- 
ing other brands 


DIXIE 
CANNER 
co. 


Little Rock, Ark. 
Athens, Ga. 


Dept. | 


LOW PRICE 
AND 


INTERESTING 


DESCRIPTIVE 
MATTER 
UPON 
REQUEST 


‘These WINDOW SHADES 
FOR 1S¢ EACH 


“YOU'RE JOKING!” He Insisted 


Bor when I finally convinced my husband, he 
wanted new Clopays for every room . . New 
improved Clopays are biggest shade bargain yet 
1 size fibre shades that won’t crack, fade oF 
pinhole> Heavier and stronger than ever 
‘Wooden slat included. And now you need tim 
only one side to fit narrower windows. Easily 
put up, too—no tacks or tools. Plain colors and 
chintz designs. Send 3c stamp for color samples 
Clopay Corp., 1286 York St., Cincinnati. 
Ohio. NOTE TO THE SOUTH 
Insects such as crickets, “silver-fish”’ and roaches at- 
tack the starch in cloth shades—destroy them, But 
there is no starch in the tough ry fibre—hence 


Clopays wear better, report entomologists at southert _ 


univers: 


‘At All and roc Stores 


a inted percales, 


nghams ted lawns, lin- 


own selection of goods. 
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DON’T SEND ONE PENNY... Jost 
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unc 
Pils 
susT send us your name and 
= yard lengths. 82 to 86 inches wide. I 
Each bundle is different. You cannot make your or | 
All bundles guaranteed to 
it to you. Pay postman $1.98 plus 12c C. O. D. fee 
which the frovernment charges. If you are not satis- 
ma fied we will refund your money. Order by Ne-Ss 
WALTER FIELD CO. K1039 CHICAGO. 
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“Trade Day” for Clubs 


ERE is a unique idea from 

Spring County, Florida: The 
Spring County-wide Home Demon- 
stration rally was held Tuesday, March 
13, beginning at 10-o’clock at the new 
county kitchen, fairgrounds, Largo. 
The- special feature was an exchange 
or “swap.” Such objects as corned 
beef, smoked mullet, pork chops, 
chicken, veal, coil bed springs, porch 
swings, electric waffle irons, toasters, 
irons, lamps, and household articles 
not electric, quilt and rug materials, 
odd dishes, books, magazines, rugs, 
and beads changed hands. Lunch was 
served picnic style. Coffee was served, 
but there was no dish washing, each 
member bringing her own plate, cup, 
and silver to be carried home for 
washing. JOY BELLE BESS, 

Home Demonstration Agent. 


Increased Food Preservation 


HROUGH efforts of the Home 

Economics Relief Committee of 
the Administration an intensive food 
preservation program was carried on 
‘in 58 Alabama counties. Approxi- 
mately 1,100 canning centers were es- 
tablished and hundreds of leadership 
schools in food preservation held. 

An outstanding feature of the 
past year’s canning campaign was the 
increased use of the steam pressure 
cooker and learning of modern methods 
in food preservation. During the year 
583 pressure cookers and 543 sealers 
were bought by individuals or organi- 
zations. 

This year’s canning program will 
include the canning of both acid and 
non-acid vegetables in addition to meat, 
fish, and poultry. We shall place 
greater emphasis on pickling and _brin- 
ing as well as drying many kinds of 
fruits. Jellies, butters, jams, marma- 
lades, preserves and conserves, and the 
canning of fruits and berries will have 
an important place in our canning pro- 
gram. 

Alabama housewives in 1933 canned 
almost three times as much fruit, 


Campanulas, more commonly 


' 4 known as Canterbury bells, are 
‘my favorite flowers. I think they have 
the prettiest blooms, make the loveliest 
bouquets, and lend themselves effec- 
tively to more different types of plant- 
ing than any other flower I know. 


The Campanulas include annuals, 
biennials, and perennials, and there are 
almost adozen different varieties, rang- 
ing in height from eight inches to five 
feet, and with blooming seasons fro 
late spring to early fall. : 

They like rich, well drained soil, and 
their culture is easy. The annual va- 
*tiety should be sowed in early spring, 
under glass, or may be given slight 
Protection outside. The biennial and 
Perennial varieties, which do not bloom 
the first year, may be planted in fall. 

a plant mine in rows, in a bed well 
supplied with humus, in a_ partially 
shaded place. When the seedlings 
have their first true leaves they are 
transplanted to their permanent place. 

In winter I mulch them with straw 
or leaves, though in a colder climate 
they should be wintered in a coldframe. 


““HOME Ec” LEADERS SAY 


vegetables, and meats as they did in 
1932. In 1932 the total was 2,288,188 
quarts; in 1933 it was 6,346,190 quarts 
with a market value of $1,504,034. 


Already there is under way with the 
home demonstration agent staff a cam- 
paign for the increased canning of 
meats in 1934. 

MARGARET GARRETT. 

Specialist in Food Preservation, 

Alabama Extension Service. 


A Refreshing Drink 


ERE’S a fruit drink suggested 
by the University of Florida :— 
Take two cups orange juice, 1 cup 
lemon juice, 1 pint tea infusion, 1 
quart strawberries or 2 cups straw- 
berry juice, 2 cups sugar, and 1 cup 
water. This recipe makes a sufficient 
quantity to serve 50 cups. The tea 
used as-a base for fruit drink brings 
out the flavor of all the juices that are 
combined in it. In order to make it 
sparkling and of a good flavor the tea 
should be freshly made by pouring 
boiling water over the leaves in a pro- 
portion of.2 teaspoonfuls tea leaves to 
1‘ pint of water. 


For Richer Living 


HEN the 50,232 farm women 

and girls of Alabama who are 
members of home demonstration clubs 
in 54 of the 67 counties recapitulated 
their achievements of 1933, they found 
that $5,814,323.32 was the total value 
of products which they had produced. 
They had received $875,285,43 in cash 
from sales of a portion of these prod- 
ucts, thereby leaving most of them for 
home consumption. The total is a sub- 
stantial increase over 1932. 


The increase last year was in step 
with the spirit of richer home living, 
economy in operation, and increased 
income for farm families. 

“The year 1933,” said Miss Helen 
Johnston, state home demonstration 
agent, “was the best in the history of 
home demonstration work in Ala- 
bama.” 


2 2 Q 
FAVORITE FLOWER” 


Because they need shade at least a 
part of each day and it prolongs the 
blooming season, they do well planted 
in clumps among the shrubbery. I 
know of no finer border plant than 
these beauties. And for a June gar- 
den the single Canterbury bell is un- 
surpassed, while they are all useful 
rockery plants. 


Each plant sends up six or eight 
flower spikes covered with the lovely 
drooping bells, mostly in shades of 
blue, rose, and white. 


Planted in rows in the garden and 
cultivated they make splendid cut 
flowers, the blue and rose being es- 
pecially striking in combination. They 
may also be taken up and potted in 
the fall, and used as winter house 
plants, if they have not become too 
near spent in the garden. 

MRS. J. D. WHEELER. 


DeKalb County, Alabama. 


Editor’s Note-—Mrs. Wheeler’s let- 
ter was selected as the Georgia-Ala- 
bama prize winner. The South-wide 
winner will be announced next month. 


Get YOUR Copy of “Modern Methods 


of Home Canning” 


send name and address on penny postcard for 


PREFER KERR 
JARS and CAPS 


The happy experience of millions of home- 
makers over the past 31 years has shown that 
KERR Jars and Caps not only lighten the 
labor of home canning, but enable them to 
put up ALL fruits, vegetables and meats 
without waste or worry. 


Use KERR Jars and KERR gold lacquered 
Caps containing the natural gray sealing com- Z 
position for ALL methods of canning— 
Pressure Cooker, Steam Cooker, Oven, Hot 
Water Bath or Open Kettle. 


With KERR Caps you can 
TEST the seal and know your 
jars are sealed air-tight before 
you store them away. The 


musical note tells the story. 


valuable new booklet, containing latest information 

321 Main St., Sand Springs, Oklahoma. 

Name 

‘Addr 


Standard for Over 


ARS and CAPS 


SELF SEALING BRAND (Trade Mark Reg.) PATENTED 


30 Years 


IT TURNS AS EASY” 


NOTHING BUT 
OIL IT WITH THE 


3-in-One cleans, lubricates and prevents rust to NN 
keep things running smoothly. Useful every day 
on any farm. Get some—use it regularly! 


© REMEMBER THIS @ 


JAPANESE OIL has been the dependable farm linim ° 
Use wherever a reliable counter-irritant is | tisers. 
Send for free circula 


NATIONAL REMEDY CO., Dept 10, 56 W. 45 St., N. 


for 50 years. 


indicated for man, beast, fowl. 


ent 


EAD OUR ADVERTISING COL- 

UMNS for new offers by our adver- 
Then write for their catalogs. 
}.| You’ll save money by it. 
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Not only 
delicious 
but there’s 
lots of 
ENERGY 
VALUE in 


KARO 


The energy necessary to do 
daily hard work is derived 
from the number of calories in 
the food eaten. Karo, besides 
being delicious and wholesome, 
is an easily digested food, which 
makes it a source of quick 
energy. Karo has almost twice 
the energy value of eggs and 
lean beef — weight for weight 
(there are 120 calories per 
ounce in Karo). 

By serving plenty of Karo to 
the entire family —especially the 
children—they will be contin- 
ually well supplied with a 
quick energy food. 

Karo Syrups are essentially 
Dextrins, Maltose and Dextrose, 
with a small percentage of 
Sucrose added for flavor—all 
recommended for 
ease of digestion 
and energy value. 


The ‘Accepted’ Seal denotes that Karo 
and advertisements for it are accept- 
able to the Committee on Foods 
of the American Medical Association. 


MADE FROM 


AMERICAN 
CORN 
which is 

PURCHASED FOR 


CASH 


~ 2 cups sifted flour 


REPLENISH THE JAM CUPBOARD 


O MATTER how adequate the 

pantry shelves may have been 
this winter, April finds them rather in 
need of reinforcements. Particularly 
is this true in the case of jams, mar- 
malades, conserves, etc. 


To secure variety in the “jam cup- 
board” one may use in different com- 
binations fruits and vegetables—can- 
ned, stored, dried, and fresh. 


CARROT MARMALADE 


2 oranges 3 cups carrots 
3 lemons ¥Y% teaspoon salt 
1 cup water 4 cups sugar 
1 small piece root ginger 

After washing and peeling oranges, 
either grind peelings in food chopper 
or cut in fine strips with a pair of 
scissors, then boil in water untii tender. 
Wash and scrape carrots and grind in 
food chopper. Steam or boil carrots 
until tender, then drain well. Add su- 
gar to hot carrots, mix, then add 
ginger, orange pulp cut fine, orange 


- peeling, and lemon juice. To vary the 


flavor, one may substitute rhubarb, 
prunes, or three slices of pineapple 
for the orange. Cook until fruit is 
clear and syrup thick. 


ONE-TWO-THREE MARMALADE 


Use 1 large grapefruit, 1 orange, and 
1 lemon. Select large thick skinned 


SUNDAY NIGHT SUPPER 


Quick bran loaf 
Jam or marmalade 
Coffee 
Raw spring vegetable salad 
Strawberry shortcake 


FOR THE SMALL CHILDREN 


Milk, dry cereal, cream, and raisins 


varieties, smooth skinned fruit free 
from blemishes. After washing fruit, 
remove peel and slice thin. Cover peel 
with 1 quart cold water and cook 5 
minutes. Do this three times, discard- 
ing the water each time. 


Remove seeds and “rag” and cut fruit 
pulp in thin slices. Add pulp to par- 
boiled skins. Measure combined fruit 
and peel and add 3 times its own meas- 
ure of water, boil for 40 to 45 minutes. 
Add equal measure of sugar and boil 
20 to 25 minutes—until fruit is sus- 
pended in a jelly. Pack into sterilized 
jelly glasses or small jars, and seal. 
This quantity will make about 12 jelly 
glasses or 5 pints of marmalade. 


STRAWBERRY SHORTCAKE 


% cup buttermilk or 

Ya teaspoon bak- sour milk (about) 
ing soda : 2 quarts fresh straw- 

% cup shortening berries 

teaspoon salt 


Sift flour once, measure baking soda 
and salt, and sift again. Cut in short- 
ening. Add enough milk to form a 
soft dough. Spread one half of dough 
in 8-inch layer pan. Brush with melt- 
ed butter. Place other half of dough 


cuffs. You will find it doing duty 
on any number of occasions. It is 
crocheted of knitting and crochet 
cotton which 
gives it a firm- 
ness and non- 
stretc h a bleness 
that is belied by 
its fragile 
pearance. For 
rections to make 
the crochet dress, 
send 3c, with 
your request, to 
Home Depart- 
ment, Progres- 
sive Farmer- 
Ruralist, Bir- 
mingham, Ala. 


on top of first and pat down evenly. 
Brush with melted butter. Bake in 
hot oven (500 degrees F.) 20 minutes. 
Wash and hull strawberries. Crush 
and sweeten to taste. Reserve a few 
whole berries for garnish. Split short- 
cake, spread with butter, and put 
crushed berries between and on top of 
layers. Garnish with whipped cream 
and whole berries. Serves 6. 


RHUBARB MARMALADE 


Put through the food chopper, one 
orange and 1 lemon. Cut small 4 pounds 
of rhubarb and 1 pound seedless rais- 
ins. Add 5 pounds sugar (10 cups), 
let stand 40 minutes, and bot! about one 
hour, stirring carefully. Pack in steri- 
lized jars. : 


PEACH CONSERVE 


Y% pound walnuts 
1% cups dark corn 


syrup 
4 cup seeded raisins 


2 quarts canned 
peaches 

2 small ofanges 
(rind and juice) 

1 cup prunes cut smal 
To peaches and juice add syrup, 

raisins, finely chopped oranges, and 

prunes. Cook slowly for about one 

hour or until the consistency of mar- 

malade. Add nuts five minutes before 

removing from the fire. 


QUICK BRAN LOAF 


1 egg 2 teaspoons baking 

Y% cup brown sugar powder 

cup corn syrup 1 teaspoon salt 

1 tablespoon melted % cup chopped 
shortening pecans or walnuts 

1 cup bran 1 cup chopped raisins 

2% cups flour 1% cups milk 

¥% teaspoon soda 


Beat egg, add sugar, syrup, and 
melted shortening. Mix well. Add 
bran. Sift flour with soda, baking 
powder, and salt. Add pecans, or wal- 
nuts, and raisins to flour mixture. Add 
dry ingredients alternately with milk. 
Bake in greased pan in a moderate 
oven for about 1 hour and 15 minutes. 


COFFEE 


Use 1 level tablespoon ground cof- 
fee to every cup boiling water (some 
prefer to use 2 level tablespoons cof- 
fee). Serve coffee as soon as it is 
ready. If it is necessary that coffee 
stand for a short time, keep tightly 
covered and stop the spout. 


"Clabber Girl” 
changed -my | 
ideas about | 


baking powder”! 


= 


I used to think that I must pay at least 
twenty-five cents to get high-quality baking 
powder. 

“One day I noticed a display of CLABpgR 
Girt Baking Powder at the store, and my 
eye caught the Goop HouSEKEEPING seal 
of approval. 

“Much to my surprise, the price was only 
ten cents for a big can. 

“IT bought a can—and I have used 
CLABBER GiRL ever since! It gives perfect 
results—and the saving buys all the in- 
gredients for many an extra dinner cake!” 


HULMAN & COMPANY 
Founded 1848 — Terre Haute, Indiana 


to Fill Your Own Quilts with 


MOUNTAIN MIST 


REG. U.S. PAT OFF 


QUILTING COTTON , 


ALREADY epread. uniform in thickness, and ia 
one piece, full quilt size, it’s as simple to us 


Mountain Mist Quilting Cotton as shaking out 4 
puece of flannel. Glazene finish. No lint. No pulling 
o bunching. Result: perfect smoothness, eved 


puffiness, easy washing. Needle-easy too, becats 
of the soft, lacy web of the Glazene. An extfa 
quality batt that costs no more. At dry goods and 
lepartment stores. 
FREE Pattern With Every Roll 


Inside every Mountain Mist wrapper is a complete 
Mountain Mist Quilt Pattern, also a coupon 
enables you to buy any of the other 35¢ 
prize-winning Mountain Mist Patternsfor 
20c. If you want to buy Mountain Mist, 
write us for your dealer’s name. Coupo® 
below and 20c is good only for ‘‘Mori- 
ing Glory"’ Pattern pictured above. 


THE STEARNS & FOSTER COMPANY 
Lockland, Cincinnati, Ohio. 344-PF 
is 20 cents (coins pteferred) for which send 

me the Morning Glory’’ Mountain Mist Patter 
(Print name and address plainly in margin) 
Copyright 1934 The 8. &¥. 
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MOoccASINS MADE AT HOME 


Sheepskins Furnish the Material 


H i 
over 
H Portion 


| 


ANY useful and attractive arti- 
cles are now being made from 
home tanned sheepskins. 

Mrs. O. G. Babcock has found pleas- 
ure in making moccasins from her 
home dyed and tanned pelts. The men- 
tion of dyeing and tanning may seem 
backward to many but that is the 
actual progression. 

Pelts which have been fisted from 
the carcasses are preferred because 
there are fewer cuts and less meat and 
fat to be removed from the flesh side 
before tanning is begun. 

When the pelts are properly fleeced 
and clean on the flesh side they must 
be washed to remove all grease from 
the wool. To wash, prepare three 
tubs with good heavy suds made from 
a good mild soap flake, such as would 
be suitable for washing fine flannels, 
using soft water if possible. If this is 
not possible add about one tablespoon 
of sal soda to each tub of water, and 
have the temperature of the water 
about 115 degrees F. The skin should 
not stay in the water any longer than 
absolutely necessary to get it thor- 
oughly clean. It takes about five min- 
utes constant working in the first heavy 
suds, then work rapidly through the 
other two tubs with a lesser quantity 
of suds and finally through a clear 
rinse water of 110 degrees F. 


The fleece is now ready for dyeing. 
Dye will not take on a greasy pelt. A 
good wool dye should be used and pre- 
pared by directions on the package. It 
usually takes about four gallons of 
water to float a medium sized sheep 
pelt. Strain dye into rest of water, 
keeping the temperature at 110 degrees 
F,, put in pelt, and work with the hands 
(use rubber gloves) till dye is evenly 
distributed. Care must be taken to 
not get dye too deep at first as the 
. tanning sets the color and also bright- 
ens it. Here one must do a little ex- 
perimenting for oneself. 

For tanning, use any good fur tan- 
ming formula. Several of the state 
colleges have bulletins on home tan- 
ning, as does the Department of Agri- 
culture of Washington, D. C. 


After tanning, if the method used 
Sives a white skin it may be dyed on 
the flesh side with a good spirit dye or 
may be soaked for a day in walnut or 
Sumac bark solution. These latter 
methods, however, will affect the color 
of the wool and the spirit dye may be 
Preferred. 


To make your own moccasin pattern, 
Place’ your foot on a large piece of 
Paper and draw around it closely, then 
make a point 2% to 3 inches beyond 
the point of the toe and 2% inches on 


Details of the moccasin pattern, and the finished moccasin. 


By ETTA W. RINGGOLD 


extend 1 inch beyond heel, and make 
heel flap 11% inches wide. Curve backs 
of pattern to make better fitting heel. 
Join heel section with baseball stitch, 
turn up heel flap, and stitch with either 
the stab-stitch or a button-hole stitch. 
Pin egg-shaped tongue in place and 
gather from notch around toe with a 
buttonhole stitch. The tongue of the 
moccasin may be beaded or embroid- 
ered as fancy dictates. If wool is too 
thick it may be sheared if care is taken 
to keep it perfectly even. This is some- 
times especially needed in children’s 
moccasins. 


These Ideas Helped Her 


O COMPLETELY eliminate the 

annoyance of night insects in the 
summertime when it is necessary to 
have the house open, set the lamp in a 
shallow pan filled with water. 

2. Little sister broke the clasp to 
her beads so I found a neat, safe sub- 
stitute in a medium sized dress snap. 
To run the thread at each end through 
a hole in the snap and tie securely was 
very simple. 

3. When shirt collars become worn 
at the neck it is no trick at all to rip 
them off, turn them over, baste care- 
fully in place, and stitch. This gives 
shirts a new lease on life. 


4. Lunch cloths and napkins for 
everyday use simply had to come from 
some source, but I had been unable to 
discover where, until I remembered 
large sugar sacks could be bought at 
the grocery store for 5 cents apiece. 
I bought three, and bound them with 
different colors of tubfast print two 
inches wide. For napkins I ripped open 
and hemmed some ten-pound sacks I 
had on hand. The sacks were soaked 
in kerosene oil overnight to remove 
the lettering. MRS. W. M. A. 


Especially for Girl Graduates 


OLLOWING our announcement 

in the March issue concerning the 
graduation costume contest, we make 
these further suggestions. The picture 
should be accompanied by a story of 
not over 300 words, telling how and 
why the dress was designed and made, 
the materials used, color, pattern, cost, 
etc. The story and ‘picture should reach 
the Home Department not later than 
May 10. 

Readers will remember that the con- 
test is for high school and college girls 
who are graduating this year and 
whose parents are Progressive Farmer 


“pio vou say OIL HEAT. 
MAKES THE COLD AND 
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FREEZES (CE CUBES 


“YES AND THE 
BURNERS ARE LIT 
ONLY A SHORT TIME: 
EACH DAY’ 


A DELIGHT TO ALL 
Think of the lasting satisfaction 
Superfex will bring to the whole fam- 
ily. For the man, it means no more 
hauling of ice. For the homemaker, 
no more tiresome $teps to makeshifts 
for food cooling. For every member 
of the family, more appetizing foods, 
delicious chilled salads and desserts; 
ice cubes for cooling drinks. 


THOUSANDS IN USE 


Introduced six years ago, thousands 
already are in use all over the world, 
saving food, time and labor. And 
saving money through economical 


Enclosed kerosene* 
burners operate only 
a short time daily 
—NO ELECTRICITY 


Seen the marvelous oil-burning refrigerator 
which extends modern refrigeration beyond 
electric lines, is more than a convenience; it is an economy, 
especially in homes that are far away from markets. It does 
not require outside connections—just the heat from a little 
kerosene*. No machinery to get out of order. 


operation. In many cases EARNING 
money, by keeping dairy products 
and other foods cold, fresh and 
marketable. 

A quality product, sturdily built of 
durable sheet steel, for years of ser- 
vice; beautifully finished; porcelain 
enameled interior. Wide choice of 
sizes. Easy terms. 


Send the coupon for complete in- 
formation. Learn what users say. 
No obligation. 

* Also made with burners for gas. 


PERFECTION STOVE CO., Cleveland, Ohio 
Makers of Perfection Oil Cook Stoves 
World Leaders for More Than 40 Years 


A few franchises still available in 


[ DISTRIBUTORS: some territories. Write for details. 


UPERFEX 


THE Ocl-burning. REFRIGERATOR 


Gs PRODUCT OF PERFECTION STOVE COMPANY Sx 


PERFECTION STOVE COMPANY 


Refrigeration Div., 7900-A Platt Ave., Cleveland, Ohio 


Please send booklets about Superfex Oil-Burning Refrigerators and what users say; also frozen dessert recipes. 


, readers living on the farm. The prizes NAME 
each side of the foot. (See drawing.) ($25, $10, and three $5 prizes) will go 
wrens back from toe extend side to the girls who make with their own ST.ORR.F.D COUNTY. 
V Inches to allow for turn-over trim, hands the prettiest graduation dresses. 
STATE 
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You can’t 


colds 
.. but you may 


ONTROL 


ON’T run risks with so-called “cold-killing” reme- 

dies. It’s so easy to upset the system with unwise 
internal dosing—which often lowers vitality just when 
it is most needed to resist disease. 

Play safe with your family’s health! Follow Vicks 
Plan for better Control of Colds. In thousands of clinical 
tests, supervised by physicians, it has greatly reduced 
the number, duration and dangers of colds. (Details of 
the Plan come in each Vicks package.) 


* VICKS NOSE DROPS 


At that first nasal irritation or stuffi- 
ness, apply the new aid in preventing 
colds, Vicks Nose & Throat Drops. 
The Drops are especially designed to 
stimulate the functions which Nature 
has es the nose—to throw 
off threatening infection. 


VICKS 


CONTROL OF COLDS 


VICKS VAPORUB ° 


If a cold has developed, just rub on 
Vicks VapoRub, the modern method 
of treating colds. Its poultice action 
“draws out” tightness. At the same 
time, its soothing medicated vapors 
carry relief direct to irritated air- 
passages. 


advertised. 


Reading advertisements is the easiest way 
to decide what anything you need is worth. 
Only goods which the public has accepted 
as worth their price can be persistently 
If you see a product con- 
tinuously advertised, you can rest as- 


sured that it has the public’s approval. 


ON THE FARM: For cleaning 
hog houses and farrowing 
pens; home-canning; steril- 
izing milking machines; 
economical sanitation in 
barn and dairy; cattle-dip; 
disinfecting outhouses, etc. 
B. T. BABBITT, Inc., 386—4th Avenue, 


SAFE, ECONOMICAL POULTRY SANITATION! 


The U. S. Dept. of Agriculture and leading Agricultural Colleges advocate lye in 
proper solution for poultry sanitation—in poultry -h 
runs—to prevent and kill coccidiosis, bacillary white diarrhea, brooder pneumonia, 
etc. For details, write for free booklet — ““Lye—Its Uses About Home and Farm.’’ 
Here are a few of the many uses you will find for Red Devil or Giant Lye: 
IN THE HOME: For clearing 
clogged drains; general house- 
cleaning and disinfecting; 
deodorizing and cleaning 
all kitchen utensils except 
aluminum, removing old 
paint, soap-making, etc. 
New York 


Buy a supply of RED DEVIL or GIANT LYE today. INSIST on a BABBITT BRAND of LYE 


s and poultry 


RED 
PEVY, | 


O YOU remember how as a child, 

you delighted in hearing stories 
about China—about the amazing pecu- 
liarities of the “heathen Chinese”? Do 
you remember the amusement with 
which you heard that in greeting a 
stranger a Chinese shook his own 
hand; that at funerals everyone wore 
white instead of black; that he paid 
his doctor to keep him well, and if he 
fell sick he didn’t pay the physician 
anything at all,and only recommenced 
his payments when he was cured? 

I know that in later years some 
scoffers have attempted to cast doubt 
upon this last story, and have pointed 
out that until recently China had no 
doctors at all worthy of the name. 
Nevertheless, we must give the Chi- 
nese credit for originating many things 
we call modern. In the dim light of 
the dawn of history, while our ances- 
tors in England and France and the 
rest of Europe were but savages 
inhabiting huts and caves, in China 
men were printing from movable type, 
were using gunpowder, had invented 
the compass and a whole army of 
other devices that were not to pene- 
trate into Europe for ten centuries. 
Certainly the idea that it is more 
logical to pay for health than to pay 
for sickness is typical Oriental wisdom. 


@ Even we on the other side of the 
world are beginning to see the sound- 
ness of this principle. Growing more 
and more popular is the idea of the 
periodic health examination, whereby 
a man goes to his physician once or 
twice a year, at stated periods, for a 
complete physical examination; not 
that his illnesses be cured, but that his 
good health be continued. So too, each 
year more and more of the people of 
our country enjoy the advantages of 
organized health protection by full- 
time departments of health. 


2 Q 
Two ORIGINAL QUILT DESIGNS 


UR quilt patterns this month were 

designed by Progressive Farmer 
and are dedicated to Mohair Land in 
the Southwest. 

Our own grandmothers demonstrat- 
ing the fact that beautiful quilt designs 
could be made from familiar everyday 
objects employed motifs such as tur- 
key track, tulip, churn dash, etc. By 
the same token from time to time we 
hope to give you quilt designs that re- 
flect familiar objects in some part of 
our Southland. 

In making quilts of enduring value 
some principles should be considered. 
First consider the use and size of the 
quilt. All purposes considered, size 81 
by 96 or bedspread size is most de- 
sirable. Uniform thickness of the bat 
enables one not only to make quilting 
stitches uniformly small and even but 
it obviates thick and thin spots in the 
quilt. Exercising due care in regard 
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Your NEIGHBOR’S HEALTH 


By J. D. DOWLING, M. D. 


Such an organized effort to fight 
disease is vitally necessary in our 
modern, interdependent world. In this 
day when an aeroplane may bring in. 
fected yellow fever mosquitoes from 
the jungles of Central America in a 
few hours—when fast liners may bring 
plague infected rats from the further- 
most parts of the earth—in this dav 
when each one of us depends on s0 
many other people in so many differ- 
ent places, for the food we eat, for 
the clothes we wear, even sometimes 
for the water we drink, public health 
protection is vitally necessary. 


@ Good health is good business, both 
to an individual and to a community, 
Community health is an asset or a fia- 
bility shared by all of us, not only phy- 
sically but financially. The connec- 
tion between the public health and the 
price of real estate and the produc- 
tivity of land is much closer than 
might be expected. There are vast 
areas of the world today where the 
expenditure of a few cents per acre in 
an efficient public health service would 
result in increased land value a hun- 
dredfold. 

In these days of growing protest 
over taxes we must not lose sight of 
the fact that certain governmental du- 
ties must be performed if we are to 
remain civilized. Just as the civiliza- 
tions of antiquity collapsed under the 
pressure of pestilence into the darkness 
of the Middle Ages, so our own time 
will close in even greater pandemics, 
if we relax our striving for the pub- 
lic health. But disease broke in upon 
Greece and Rome because of ignor- 
ance. We have found the knowledge 
with which success is possible. It is 
inconceivable that we shall not succeed 
—that on a not far tomorrow conta- 
gious disease shall be banished from 
the earth. 


to the above enables one to wash quilts 
satisfactorily. 


In selecting a design think first of 
materials available. Shall you use pieces 
from your scrapbag, or new materials? 
Then is the design interesting? Is it 
simple? 

Press materials neatly before cut- 
ting and use a sandpaper or cardboard 
pattern. 

After all, your quilt is like a pic- 
ture and’ should be well proportioned, 
longer than it is wide, and never 
square. The border should be propor- 
tioned in accordance with the pattern 
and size of the quilt and should be re- 
lated in color to the colors in the quilt 
design. 

If you desire full directions and pat- 
tern for the Goatshead and cacti de- 
signs, send 10 cents to the Home De- 
partment, Progressive Farmer, Bir- 
mingham, Ala. 

The “goatshead” quilt has a beau- 
red and white quilted border and 2 


blades of blue and white to form the 
design inside, 


The cactus quilt is cream or 


white green bands and 


appliqued green cactus plants 


in 6-inch squares. The cactus design is completed in the quilted corners. 
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LAUNDERING THE EASIER WAY 


By SALLIE F. HILL 


@ If you have been a homemaker 30 years and have a family of five 
you have been responsible for the laundering of some 250,000, or a 
quarter of a million garments! But with the development of facilities 
for cheaper electric current wash day may be reduced to two hours at 
2 cents an hour, and ironing may be done (sitting down) at 8 cents. 


AOL will probably have 2,600 wash 
days before you celebrate your 
goldert wedding! 


The laundry problem confronts us 
every week—the better part of two 
days at that—and 52 weeks in the year. 
And yet, for some unaccountable rea- 
gon home laundering processes and 
equipment have not had the attention 
they warrant. 


What can we do? First, let us plan 
now to include a definite plan for a 
home laundry in building a new home 
or remodeling the old. Part of the 
back porch may be screened off, or a 
special room built on. 

Collect equipment in 
a place protected from 
sun and wind. Adjust 
the height of wash 
bench and tubs so that 
one may work easily 
without bending the 
back (bend at the hips 
only). A furnace will 
use fuel more satisfac- 
torily and will be safer 
than an open fire. 
Three portable gal- 
vanized tubs will be 
necessary. Use a rubber hose to siphon 
out water and prevent lifting. 


More satisfactory than washboards 
is a funnel-shaped cup with stick at- 
tached. This device helps to agitate 
clothes in hot soapy water and saves 
one’s hands. 

Of great importance is the soap; it 
is available in the bar, cake, chip, pow- 
der, or globular form. A vegetable 
grater or grinder may be used to re- 
duce.the bar which can then be dis- 
solved in hot water and kept in a fruit 
jar for ready use. 


Starch should be made prior to rins- 
ing: for hot starch, use 1 tablespoon 
starch to 1 cup cold water. Stir, then 
add 1 cup of boiling water. For cold 
starch, use 1 tablespoon starch to 1 
cup cold water. Stir well and keep 
stirring as you use it. Study instruc- 
tions on package and make starch ac- 
cordingly. If water is hard, 1 to 2 table- 
spoons of lye to a tub of water will 
soften it like rainwater. Other water 
softeners and disinfectants are avail- 
able at moderate prices. 


Useful Devices 


Small laundry accessories, but use- 
ful ones, include a non-rusting clothes- 
line, clothespin apron, laundry basket, 
and a 10-cent sprinkler attached to a 
bottle, for sprinkling clothes. 


Clothes should be carefully sorted. 
White clothes need not soak overnight. 
A preliminary plunge in lukewarm 
water will suffice. ; 


Thorough rinsing is necessary to re- 

move soap; otherwise, iron in the blu- 
ing may combine with the soap and 
form rust spots. 
_ For ironing, if possible have an ad- 
Justable ironing board and removable 
covers. Low ironing boards cause 
backache and high ones cause general 
fatigue, 

The detachable handle type is quite 
an Improvement over the old sadiron. 

ine, kerosene, and electric irons 
are available. One type of electric iron 
Cuts off the current automatically when 


the necessary heat is reached. 


“Of course before you buy any kind 
of electric equipment you must make 
sure that it can be used on the kind 
of current you are getting,” cautions 
the Bureau of Home Economics of 
the United States Department of 
Agriculture. 


Washing Machines 


“When buying a washing machine,” 
continues this bureau, “the manufac- 
turer’s directions for use should be 
clear, and there should be a definite 
guarantee as to what the machine will 
do. You want a machine with a sturdy, 
rigid, well-built frame, 
of simple construction, 
of a size suited to your 
household needs. The 
mechanism should be 
properly covered as a 
safety precaution and 
to keep dust away 
from the motor and 
the belt if there is one. 
You probably want 
the machine on casters 
to roll about. 

“If you expect to 
keep it in the kitchen 
vr on a porch you want it compact. If 
the top is flat, you can use it like a 
table when not washing. Find out 
where and how often the machine 
should be oiled, and notice whether it 
is noisy when in operation. Look at 
the water outlet, which should be a 
faucet, and the arrangement for drain- 
ing the machine. Some machines now 
have a drain pump to convey waste 
water to the sink or tubs when there 
is no floor drain. This does away with 
lifting water out by bucketfuls, and is 
a very good feature. 


“The type of wringer or drier that 
comes with the machine should be in- 
vestigated. Special attention should be 
given to the safety device provided. 


’ “All washing machines are designed 
on the theory that soapy water forced 
through and through clothes by agi- 
tating or moving the clothes and the 
water about for a given length of time, 
will displace the dirt. The agitator 
type is a development of the ‘dolly’ 
principle, now mostly seen in hand- 
power machines. This type has a de- 
vice called an agitator, that revolves 
in the tub, reverses its direction peri- 
odically, and carries the clothes first 
in one direction and then in the other. 
Some of the new machines have corru- 
gations on the inside of the tub, and 
these act somewhat like a washboard, 
washing by friction. Many agitator 
machines are very efficient for wash- 
ing heavy clothes such as overalls. 


“The vacuum cup type of machine 
grew out of the funnel-on-a-stick 
washing device. An inverted funnel, 
often called a vacuum cup or cone, is 
plunged down on the clothes, forcing 
the water through them on the down- 
ward stroke. As it lifts, the suction 
formed pulls the water back through 
the clothes. Some machines have two, 
three, or four cups. Several makes of 
machines of this type also have a 
spinner type drier. In some of them 
the clothes are raised to the top of the 
tub and then the spinner whirls them 
around, so that the operator does not 
have to put her hands in hot water. 
Others have the spinner at the side as 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 45) 
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| BE HAPPY ! 


Lovely kitchenware that lightens work— makes wives happy —arouses 
their enthusiasm for cooking ! 

Sensible, far-sighted husbands can make themselves mighty popular 
—and assure themselves glorious new dishes by presenting their wives 
the NESCO 9-Piece Garden Girl Kitchen Set. These practical containers 
and accessories include a Drop Door Bread Box with Shelf—4-Piece Pan- 
try Set—Cake Cover and Board Set—Salt and Pepper Set— Match Box. 

Every woman who cooks should investigate this offer—NOW— 


9 Pieces Celebrated Garden Girl 
Kitchen Ware 


only during 
NATION-WIDE 


NESCO WEEK 


May 7th to 19th Inclusive 


This is the greatest NESCO WEEK offer ever made. The special price is limited to 
NESCO WEEK only. Don’t miss this opportunity, available to every purchaser 
of a NESCO Kerosene Stove or Range. Your dealer’s supply is limit 


SEE YOUR DEALER 


—at once—let him show you these wonderful utensils and the new 1934 line of 
NESCO Kerosene Stoves and Ranges. IF YOUR DEALER CANNOT SUPPLY 


WRITE FOR COMPLETE DETAILS OF OFFER 
We'll send you beautiful colorful literature illustrating and describing the amazin 
NESCO Garden Girl Ensemble and 1934 model NESCO Kerosene Stoves. You 
be astonished at the many improvements, which make cooking faster, easier, less costly. 
NATIONAL ENAMELING & STAMPING COMPANY 
266 North Twelfth Street, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


The 323°3 3 N asco 
Roya uty and utili 
with three 
able for medium and small 
families. 


The NESCO 


acknow! to 
the finest kerosene range 
buile. Five burners —extra 


capacity. 


The NESCO DeLuxe 750 
—equipped with five burn- 
ers—provides and 


cocking capacity for the 
rge family. 
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Love's 


Tribute 


@ When a Crark Grave Vault has been chosen, no 
more canbedone. It is the last beautiful tribute of earthly 
reverence and love. Every CLark is made of imperme- 
able metal, scientifically treated to resist rust -— and 
guarded by the invincible CLark Air-Seal. Procurable 
through leading funeral directors everywhere. Our 
booklet, ‘*My Duty,’” tells what to do when a friend 
calls upon you to ‘‘take charge”’ in the hour of great 
need. Also describes our new Grecian design — the 
Crark Custodian—the most enduring and most beau- 
tiful vault in existence. ‘The book is FREE. Address 
the Clark Grave Vault Company, Columbus, Ohio. 


USTODIAN 


GRAVE VAULT 


WHAT EVERY 
BABY DOCTOR KNOWS 


Castor oil and syrup laxa- 
tives that are suitable for 
older children are too 
drastic for babies and 
often do more harm than 
good, even when given in reduced 
doses. 

Mother, select baby’s laxative care. 
fully. Nothing is more important for 
his health and well being. Teethina is 
a laxative and stomach corrective made 
especially for babies. It is gentle, safe 
and effective. Your physician will tell 
you it contains no opiates—no harm- 
ful drugs. At all druggists—30c. 
FREE: Write Dept. P2, Moffett Medi. 

e Co., Columbus, Ga., for 
new containing latest infor- 
mation on care and feeding of infants. 


\ewing along 
| singing a son 


No breaks. no knots — 
and evenly this soft, lustrous 
"Thread of Quality” flows on 
and on. Write for free 20 yard 


sample and booklet cn how to 
sew the modern way. Lily Mills — 
Shelby, North Carolina. » + » 


MERCERIZED 
SEWING THREAD 


Free for Asthma 


If you suffer with attacks of Asthma so terrible 
you choke and gasp for breath, if restful sleep 
is impossible because of the struggle to breathe, 
if you feel the disease is slowly wearing your 
life away, don’t fail to send at once to the 
Frontier Asthma Co., for a free trial of a re- 
markable method. No matter where you live 
or whether you have any faith in any remedy 
under the Sun, send ‘for this free trial. If you 
have suffered a lifetime and tried everything 
you could learn of without relief; even if you 
are utterly discouraged, do not abandon hope 
but send today for this free trial. It will cost 
you nothing. Address 

Frontier Asthma Co., 331-T rnuer Bldg., 

462 Niagara St. Buffalo, N. 


Avoid Embarrassment of 


FALSE TEETH 


Dropping or Slipping 


Don’t be embarrassed again by having your 
false teeth slip or drop when you eat, talk, 
laugh sneeze. Just sprinkle a_ little 
FASTEETH on your plates. This new, extreme- 
ly fine powder gives a wonderful sense of com- 
fort and security. No gummy, gooey taste or 
feeling. Get FASTEETH today at any drug 
store. Send 10c for pocket dispenser and trial size, 
to Dept Pp, N. Y. 


AGE TS. Smash Go Prices! 


Santos Coifee 12c 4-0z. Vanilla 8%c. $1.00 size Tonic 
i4e. Razo- Blades 5 for 8%c. 100 sti Chewing Gum 
12c. 150 other bargains. Experience unnecessary. Write 
CARNATION COMPANY, PR-2. ST. LOUIS, MO. 


T A cost of almost nothing I trans- 

formed a colorless, nondescript 
room into one that seldom fails to call 
forth the interest and admiration of 
visitors. 

Three dollars would cover the whole 
cost of the furnishings I bought, as 
most of my accessories were rescued 
from what we call the “lumber room.” 

My object was to make my room 
serve as a sitting room or studio, as 
well as a bedroom, and the first re- 
guirement for this was to do away 
with the bed. I found an old cot in the 
lumber room, and a mattress to go 
with it. I rummaged around until I 
found a denim cover that someone 
had formerly used on this same cot. 
It was originially a delft blue but by 
this time it had faded to gray, and 
was that soft, warm pleasing shade of 
gray that I chose as the starting point 
for my color scheme. 


Curtains for Color 


Now I needed some clear intense 
color to give the room life and warmth. 
I think there is nothing that gives 
character to a room as quickly as win 
dow curtains, and on these I had what 
proved to be a real inspiration. 

I decided to use lavender curtains; 
not a pale, cold shade, but one that 
would fairly vibrate when the sun 
shone through it. I experimented with 
samples of materials from the stores 
until I found a piece of ten-cent cot- 
ton cloth—something like chambray er 
percale—which was just right, giving 
the most exquisite, vibrant color when 
hung against the light. It was neces- 
sary to get cloth several shades 
lighter than I thought at first I would 
need, because when the light from the 
windows streamed through it the color 
was surprisingly intensified. Also, I 
found that material of the thickness 
of percale gave a much better effect 
for that particular room than voile, 
since the transparent material lost 
most of its color against the light. 


My windows are a group of three, 
going almost entirely across one side 
of the room. I hung my material in 
four long straight curtains. The folds 
caught the light with varying intensity, 
giving a symphony of shades in the 
violet range, from a lovely purple in 
the deepest folds to the clearest lilac. 


Pillows and Rugs 


I turned my attention next to pil- 
lows for the couch. I made one pil- 
low of a remnant left from my cur- 
tains, thus giving a pleasing repetition 
of the lavender shade. The gray cover 
seemed to demand a touch of brighter 
color, so I added another pillow of the 
most intense pinkish purple I could 
find in cotton (since I had to keep 
down the cost). Another was cover- 
ed with a broad-striped material in 
two shades of warm green, and another 
with a golden brown with darker 
brown. I happened to have on hand 
the material that I used for the last 
two pillows. 

My color scheme was working itself 
out in lavender, green, and golden 


brown, aside from the gray of the 
cover; and I found it very restful and 
satisfying. 

The floor had already been stained 
dark brown, like the woodwork of the 
room. If I could have painted it over, 
I think I should have selected a jade 


EVOLUTION OF A BEDROOM 


By GARLAND SMITH 


green, and made the woodwork either 
green of the same shade, or a warm 
cream; but the brown fitted in very 
well, and with the natural-colored 
rough plaster of the walls, made an in- 
conspicuous and pleasing background, 


For rugs, I used two hand crocheted 
rag rugs which my mother made for 
me in lavender, soft green, and brown, 
and two small oblong rag rugs. These 
last had been used for some time and 
their original bright colored stripes 
had faded to mere ghosts or sugges- 
tions of colors. The predominating 
tone was soft gray that harmonized 
beautifully with my couch cover. The 
crochet rugs are really works of art. 

To make them, use old silk stock- 
ings or old jersey dress, or any soft 
pliable material in either wool, cotton, 
or silk. Worn-out sheets are excellent, 
if you care to do your own dyeing ; or 
you can buy unbleached sheeting at a 
few cents a yard. 

Cut your cloth in strips about three 
quarters of an inch wide, get a long 
wooden crochet needle, and with a 
simple chain stitch make your mat It is 
a good idea to tack the strips together 
and roll them up into balls before you 
begin to crochet. It takes yards and 
yards of the strips, one yard making 
about four inches when it is worked up. 


Here is real rug news; if you have 
old materials or old rugs it is possible 
at a very modest price to secure splen- 
did re-made rugs in pleasing designs 
and colors. 
Finishing Touches 

To return to my room—it is com- 
pleted with bookshelves, two tables, 
and chairs. One of these tables was 
almost an antique—a small oval piece 
in rosewood. This I put against my 
middle window, with nothing on it but 
a bowl of flowers. Cut flowers in sum- 
mer, or growing narcissus in winter 
look lovely against the background of 


‘light from the windows and the laven- 


der curtains. I use a jade green bowl. 


After I had used it for some time, I 
lighted on a happy accident in the way 
of a permanent natural ornament 
which fills in beautifully for the times 
when I have no flowers. While on an 
autumn walk in the woods, I found a 
little hawthorn bush about 18 inches 
high, covered with red and yellow 
leaves. I broke it off at the roots and 
stuck it in the flower holder in my jade 
green bowl, when I got home, and 
was charmed with the effect on my lit- 
tle oval table. The leaves gradually 
dropped off, and even when they were 
all gone, the graceful curving lines of 
the little bush were so lovely that I 
kept it, bare as it was; and there it is 
now, the finishing touch of my room. 

YQ 

To Preserve Magazines 
HEN putting magazines away to 
refer to later. it is best to put paste- 
board backs on them. This keeps them 
from tearing up so soon. A handy in- 
dex can be made by putting a blank 
sheet of paper just inside the back of 
the magazine. While reading the maga- 
zine if you find a recipe, special article, 
or something else that you would like 
to keep, just turn back to the blank 
sheet of paper, list the articles, and 

H. 


the number of the page. 
DeKalb County, Alabama. 


Next time you 
buy calomel. 


The purified and refined 
calomel compound tablets 
that are nausealess, safe, 
and sure, 


SAMPLES and 
SALES KIT 


FREE 


Write for our big FREE 
OFFER and Catalog of over 
150 daily necessities. Make 
big money selling your 
friends and neighbors. 


CLYDE COLLINS CHEMICAL CO., Ine. 
Dept. DP-C4. Memphis, Tenn. 


WE 00 OUR PART 


“$plitting “Headaches 


U, 7 she learned why she was always misere 
ni able—and found out about NR Tab 
lets (Nature’s Remed dy). Now she gets along fine with 
everybody. This safe, ndable, all-vegetable lax 
ative brought quick relief and quiet nerves because it 
cleared her system of poisonous wastes—made bowed 
action easy and regular. Thousands take NR daily. 
It’s such a sure, pleasant corrective, Mild, non-habit- 
forming. No bad after-effects, 
At your druggist’s—25c, 


TO-NIGHT 


TOMORROW ALRICHT 


bi 
FREE! 
ermometer — samples 


FRE 


F REE Book 


Over Sixty actual Samples. 5c to 27% 
per single roll. 
Also Features Paints, Tires, and 


Furniture. 
Sterchi Bros. Stores, Ine. 
IT Chattanooga, Tenn. iT 


FARMERS WANTED 


Age 18 to 50, to qualify for steady U. S. Government Jobs. 

Commence $105-$175 month. Short hours, oct 

eduestion, List of jobs and valuable formation 
ee 


Write Today. 
INSTRUCTION BUREAU, 225-B, 


TYPEWRITER Bargains 


international Typewriter Exch., 


ST. Louie. mo. 
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by cows because of insufficient graz- 
ing. Giving pasture a running start 

in the spring is a swell investment in 
lowering the high cost of pastures. 


2. Neglect to fertilize pastures. 
Amazing results are being secured 
from systematic applications of lime 
and superphosphate to pastures. 

3. Neglect to rotate pastures. The 
cow pasture is the limit on many South- 
ern dairy farms. Cow pastures would 
lower high pasture costs. More and 
smaller permanent pastures and more 
temporary pastures are the crying need 
of our entire section. 

Next to the high cost of roughage 
is probably the high cost of dirty milk. 
Markets can be expanded only by clean, 
quality dairy products. 


To put it on the basis of the losses 
from sour and bad smelling milk alone, 
dirty milk is an important high dairy 
cost. The smaller milk and cream 
check, because of returned cans, would 
pay several times over for common 
sense methods of cleanliness. 

Follow a few rules and the biggest 
sources of dirt and filth in milk can be 
eliminated :— 

1. Use clean, small top milk pails, 
properly sterilized by steaming or 
scalding. 

2. Wash and dry udders and flanks 
of cow before milking. Brush the 
cow’s entire body. 

3. Milk with clean, dry hands and 
put on clean, white jacket, kept for 
this special purpose. 

4. Have clean barn and stalls and 
do not raise dust at milking time. 

5. Cool milk quickly and hold at 
low temperature, until delivered to 
creamery or consumer. 

Many other rules may be given but 
these five are fundamental and their 
neglect is responsible for most of the 
dirt and bacteria in milk. 

Access to fresh cool water, plenty 
of shade, abundant grazing, regular 
milking, and kindly treatment will help 
lower the high cost of dairying, when 
grass and warm weather relieve rou- 
tine dairy barn jobs and free you for 
field work in preparing for cash and 
feed crops. 


WY 


Is Pasture Enough? 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 235) 


June 19, and the Sudan grass fur- 
nished their entire feed until Septem- 
ber 19, when they were taken off. At 
times the growth was so great that 
other cattle had to be added to consume 
it; but always enough was left for the 
two yearlings. Although the summer 
of 1931 was the driest on record for the 
section, and the land used is of a 
drouthy nature, the average gain per 
acre was 257 pounds. The two steers 
that spent the entire 92 days on the 
Sudan made a gain of 287 pounds, or 
an average daily gain of 1.6 pounds 
per head for the summer; the spring 
fill having been made on bluegrass. 
The remarkable thing about this test 
is that in the period from August 18 
to September 17, when permanent pas- 
tures were parched, these two cattle 
gained at the rate of over 1.5 pounds 
per head per day.” 


Of course it makes most growth on 
a rich soil and if the soil is not rich it 
will pay well to fertilize it liberally. 
It should be planted about the same time 
as cotton. Unless there is ample mois- 


- ture it will come up better and quicker 


if sowed on a well harrowed seedbed 
made firm by rolling with a corrugated 
roller after the seed is sowed. It may 


_| be sowed with a grain drill or broad- 


SoME HIGH COSsTs OF DAIRYING 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 16) 


cast and 20 to 25 pounds of seed per 
acre is a liberal seeding. 

Permanent pastures should not occupy 
land suitable for profitable cultivation, 
unless there is more land suitable for 
cultivation than required to produce the 
money crops that can be sold and the 
food and feed crops needed for use on 
the farm. The most profitable pastures, 
when soil improvement is also consid- 
ered and needed, as it is in most of the 
South, are those that are a part of a 
sound, well balanced crop rotation. A 
cropping system which includes pas- 
turage for two or three years out of a 
rotation period of five or six years not 
only produces the best pastures, but 
these pastures also pay a large return 
in the increase in yields of the culti- 
vated crops which follow. But when 
lands suitable for cultivation sre abun- 
dant and more than needed for sales and 
food and feed crops for home use, then 
some of these good lands may well be 
put in permanent pastures. 


WY 


A Handy Farm Device 


NE of the several new features 

incorporated in the Texas “A”- 
type hoghouse is shown in the illus- 
tration. This is a simple method of 
preventing leaks, during rains, at the 
top of doors on the sloping sides of a 
house. It consists of a 26-inch plank 


beveled on opposite edges and fastened 
on the side of the wall so that one edge 
of the bevel fits close to the wall, while 
the other edge extends some two or 
more inches out over the top of the 
door. Water running down the wall 


The beveled cleat installed above door. 


flows over the ledge created by the 


plank and drops down on the door 
below the crack at the top of the door. 
Before nailing the ledge on the wall, 
grooves are cut for the hinges and the 
under side is given a coat of thick tar. 
H. P. SMITH. 


Laundering the Easier Way 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 43) 
a separate unit operated by the same 
motor. This method of drying is espe- 
cially good for blankets, making them 
fluffy and avoiding ‘feltiness.’ 


“The cylinder washers usually have 
a perforated cylinder of metal or wood 
for the clothes, which revolves in an 
outer container holding the soap and 
water. The cylinder has projections 
or baffles on the inner surface which 
carry the clothes along as it revolves 
and then drops them back into the 
water when they reach their highest 
point. The direction in which the cyl- 
inder is rotating is reversed period- 
ically. This type of washer is not un- 
duly hard on the clothes and is adapted 
to many kinds of articles. The ma- 
chine is apt to be large and take up a 
good deal of space. 

“The oscillating machines have a 
metal or wooden tub which rocks or 
tilts back and forth, tossing the clothes 
from one end of the container to the 
other, while the water moves in the 
direction of a figure 8 or some vari- 
ation of this type.” 


GREATEST 
WALUES | 
IN THE SGYEARS 


LAVAL'S 
EADERSHI 


TE Brospective buyers of cream separators 
| bat appreciated the superiority of the 
new De Lavals, users would 
insist upon having them. In skimmin 
efficiency, ease of operation and durability, 
nothing can compare with them. 

There are four complete series of 
De Laval Separators, comprising 17 styles 
and sizes, providing a De Laval for every 

need and purse. 

If there is any question in your mind 
regarding the superiority of a De Laval 
you can satisfy yourself by a free trial, 

Golden Series Ss will enable you to See and Try a Series 
World’s best cream De Laval before you buy. our ae Golden 


separators. Have the s 
DE LAVAL 
SEPARATOR 


Hand or power drive. protected ballb: 
for 
foo 


hi See your De Laval dealer or write 
Junior Series nearest office below. 
World’s best low 
separators. 
maller sizes sold with 
or without stands. 


Electro Series 
The first all-electric 
cream separator. A 

great machine. 


The De Laval Separates Co. 


New York San Francisco 
165 Broadway 600 poe wy Blvd. 61 Beale St. 


ADVERTISERS OFFER FREE HELPS 


ILL CASPER almost forgot to Sample ear polish, Kar 
| h Lye—its Uses,” B. T, Babbitt......... 42 
tell what he saw by the ads in Sample Lily thread and booklet........ 44 


Wail paper sample book, Sterchi Bros.. 44 
FARM BUILDINGS, EQUIPMENT 


Jim Brown’s Fence Catalog..........se- 26 
Book on water systems, Stover......... 
Sample of Insulite and building book.. 52 
Information on Oliver farm equipment... 51 
“Weatherproofing Farm Buildings,” 
Ruberoid 
Information on Farmall equipment, InC. 15 
Roofing books, American Zinc.......... 26 
Information on windmills, Aermotor.. 47 
23 


this magazine, but that doesn’t mean 
there aren't a lot of them—and a great 
many that offer special booklets or 
other information on the product ad- 
vertised. Below are listed free helps 
available from the various advertisers 
—helps in the home and on different 
phases of farming. In writing be sure 
to write to the address given in the 

advertisement, give your name and booklet, Atlantic Si 
full address, and mention The Pro- Tank 
gressive Farmer. The page number in- 5 
dicates the page on which the ad may 


A Bi on Delco light and power.. 20 


be found. ae LIVESTOCK AND POULTRY 
GARDENS, ORCHARDS, CROPS Dog Book 
1934 Garden Guide, Hastirgs............ 50 Bookiet, ‘“*‘Why me Should Use Gulf 
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Catalog and garden time table, Contest announcement, Horse and Mule 
Sample, Spohn’s 24 
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Booklet on Perfection stoves............ 35 Information on employment. 24, 28, 46, 44 
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Information on kitchen ware and Catalog of typewriter bargains.......... 44 
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Color samples Clopay shades (3c)....... 38 Monument catalog, U. S. Marble........ 
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“You 


got him! 


Due to the Long Range 
phe Power of 


Super erxX -22': 


“That up was 100 yards away at least. 
But you got him. Now you know what 
Super-X long range .22’s will do!” 

Super-X cartridges have greater killing 
power at the longer ranges. Your bullet 
CRASHES into its mark with 50% more 


power, made 


ossible by Western’s 


patented Double Action powder. Mail 
the Coupon for interesting free folder. 
CARTRIDGE COMPANY 


Adams Street, East Alton, III. 


1. Double Action Powder 

2. Non-Corrosive Priming 

3. Greaseless Lubaloy Coated 
Bullet 


4. Bullet Expands After 
Strikin, 
5. Nickel Plated Case 


Western Cartrincg Company 
445 Adams St., East Alton, Ill. 
Gentlemen: Send free Su; “4 


Set and File a Saw 


You can keep your saws sharp by followin, 
Disston gives hf ier 
anual. 


talk, with pictures and dia- 


grams, tells you exactly what to od step by 


step, in jointing a_saw, shaping t 
setting and filing. 


Also ANOTHER VALUABLE BOOK, FREE—if 
“‘Disston Pruning Guide 


check: 
garden, 


e teeth, 
It pays to keep your saws 
Get this Disston Saw Manual! 


uide”’, for 


-----MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY.---------- 
Henry Disston & Sons, Inc. 

486 Tacony, Philadelphia 

Send me tree Saw Manual. Frupine Guide. 


one or both, as wan 


oh AGENTS a Day 


7 and economically without polishing, 
waxing, rubbing, or painting, Just wipe 
& it on with a cloth! Magic-like fluid cov- 
sa ers old paint with tough, elastic coat. 
self-leveling, 
ed.. Lasts 8 to 


Absolut transparent, 
ing. Guarante: 
12 months. in beauty to repaint 
job costing $25. $75.00, Write 


for Free Sample to prove our Po mg ond Territory ee. 


KAR-NU CO., Dept. 


T-49, Oakley Station, Cincinnati, 


ONE THOUSAND PER CENT 


(CONTINUED 


beeause he had become attached to the 
young couple, was tempted, and has ex- 
cuses' were only half-heartedly made. 
The result was that he had an excel- 
Jent meal uptown with Jimmy and 
Marcia Doran. 


T THE corner of Main and Union 
they reluctantly separated. 

“Young man,” said the Colonel, 
warmly shaking Jimmy’s hand, “I 
hope you'll make a million dollars with 
that grocery store, but take care of this 
young lady; that’s where your real 
treasure lies.” 

“Thank you, sir, and we wish you 
success and happiness. If you stay in 
Memphis any length of time you must 
come to see us.” 

“We’ve enjoyed having you,” Marcia 
told him, “and we want you to take 
this little souvenir to remember us by.” 
And she handed him the folded en- 
velope he had noticed in her hand at 
the store. 

“Z need nothing to remember you 
by,” he assured her, “such charm and 
sweetness never leaves me and I’m 
afraid I can’t accept—” 


“Nonsense,” she scolded him, “you 
don’t even know what’s in the envelope. 
Please,” she patted his shoulder af- 


. fectionately, “keep it, and open it after 


we are gone.” 
“Well, if you insist, and thank you.” 
The Colonel bowed. 


After the crowd had ‘swallowed 
Jimmy and Marcia he strolled slowly 
northward om Main Street until he 
came to Court Square, that park-like 
block that stands in the center of up- 
town Memphis. The Colonel rested on 
a bench and watched the squirrels and 


| pigeons. 


He had not been in Memphis for 
many years and he idly recalled the 
days when majestic steamboats, loaded 
with cotton bales and carrying the 
aristocracy of the Delta, had tied up 
at this water front. 

The Colonel picked up a cast-off 
copy of the Commercial Appeal from 
the bench. In glancing through the 
paper his eye caught the race entries 
and idly he checked the horses running 
at the different tracks. 


An item held his attention: a name 
famous in the annals of Kentucky 
Thoroughbreds. As he read he rose 
from the seat i excitement :— 


“Hawthorne Track, 3d race. Purse, 
$2,000, 3-year-olds and up, claiming, 
mile and one-sixteenth. Leonidas-111, 
Glory Boy-112, Steppinup-110, Wan- 
derer-110, Western Star-112, Frank- 
lin’s Ford-110, Alexis the Fourth-114.” 


LEXIS the Fourth! How the 


name deluged him with a flood of 
memories. Memories of an old Ken- 


| tucky track and Major Dalton’s Alexis 


the First, running like an ebony streak 
to win the Handicap. He recalled how 
the horse and his descendants, Alexis 
the Second and Alexis the Third, had 
swept everything before them on their 
tours of the Grand Circuit. Horses 
bred not only for speed, but for stami- 
na; glamorous defenders of glorious 
Bluegrass traditions. 


“So,” he mused, “my old friend, the 
Major, after all these years of poverty, 
is at last able to bring another of the 
famous breed to the tracks. I wish I 
had something to wager that he wins. 
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With $2,000 claiming, he must have a 
good horse.” 

He glanced at the date of the paper 
and was startled. 

“Why, they are running this very 
afternoon; may be at the post right 
now. I must find some bookmaker’s 
stall and hear the results.” 

Then he remembered Marcia’s little 
white envelope. With feverish fingers 
he tore the flap away. As he had ex- 
pected, a greenback peered out at him 
—a five-dollar bill. 

“Glory-be!” exclaimed the Colonel. 

“And yet,” he hesitated, “what an 
ungrateful fool I would be to risk my 
last money on a thing as uncertain as 
a horse race-after that sweet girl had 
given it to me from their little stake.” 

But he hesitated only a moment for 
the bronze figure in the fountain, 
pouring water into the pool, must have 
assumed the form of Lady Fortune in 
his eyes and beckoned invitingly. 


At a fruit stand on the corner the 
Colonel- furtively inquired about “a 
place where a gentleman could place 
a little bet on a race.” 

He was directed to a doorway on an 
alley between Main and Front streets. 
The front was camouflaged with a soft 
drink stand, but through the rear door 
he could hear the droning voice of a 
caller. 

“Morson wins it. Black Sambo’s sec- 
ond and Chockoloskee was _ third. 
They’re at the post at Saratoga, boys, 
get your bets down. Ah, they’re off !” 


N THE back room the Colonel found 

three men behind a broad counter 
desk. One had earphones clamped to 
his head and the other two, standing 
by a cash register, received wagers and 
paid off winners. A nondescript crowd, 
ranging from frowsy touts to sleek 
bankers, filled the smoke-laden room 
and moved restlessly about m the elec- 
tric air of excitement. 


Colonel Shenstone consulted the en- 
try sheets tacked conveniently to slant- 
ing-top tables and found that it would 
be at least half an hour before the 
third race at Hawthorne would be run. 
He also found that Alexis was by no 
means a favorite, but was quoted as 
a probable 20 to I shot. Only Regren 
listed the horse and he predicted him 
a probable third. 

The voice of the caller gave the re- 
sults of the second race at Hawthorne 
and added :— 

“Slow track at Hawthorne, fellows. 
Pouring down rain and the course 
is a mill-pond. Changes in the listed 
probable odds for the next race are: 
Leonidas, 8 to 5; Glory Boy, 2 to 1; 
Wanderer, 4 to 1; Alexis, 30 to 1.” 


“The fools,” muttered the old Col- 
onel, “they don’t know a good horse 
when they see one. A Dalton entry 
over a mile and a sixteenth and in the 
mud at 30 te 1—humph.” 

At the window he placed his $5 on 
Alexis the Fourth. 


“On the nose, suh,” he said and at 
the sound of his soft, drawling voice, 
a flashily dressed young man standing 
at the other end of the counter, turned 
to eye him curiously. When the Col- 
onel walked away. with his tickets 
tucked in his vest pocket this young 
man followed him. 

“Excuse me,” he said, “may I see 
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Brings $100 a Month 


Over $750,000.00 in cash benefits ha 
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already been paid to: one-cent-a-day policy- 
' holders by the National Protective Insur- 
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its kind. 


ance Co., 670 Pickwick Blidg., Kansas City, 
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Their new accident policy, paying bene- 


fits up to $100 each month or $1,000 


to 


- $1,500 at death, is now being sold to all 


men, women and children between the ages 


of 7 and 80 years. The cost is only $3 
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Send No Money 
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For 10 days’ free mepentee of policy, simply 
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fe TEA AND COFFEE ROUTES 
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Big, reliable, national company needs more men immedi- 


ately to take charge of fine paying 


Tea and Coffee Routes. 


Previous experience or special training unnecessary, but 
you must be willing te put in a fair day’s work for a fair 


day’s profit. 
start. 
to producers. Rush name on postcard at once. 
now before your neighborhood route is snapp 
up by someone else. Get free facts today. 


ALBERT MILLS, Route Mer., 
5032 Monmouth Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


These routes pay up to $32.50 a week at the 
We give a brand new Ford Tudor Sedan as ra vom 
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you a minute?” The Colonel was sur- 


_prised, but politely followed him to a 


deserted corner of the room. 


“Look here, Mister,” the young man 
said, “I’m Vinte Braggalio and I play 

my hunches, see?” 

“Yes, suh, hunches sometimes pay 
big.” 

“You're d— right they do. And I 
gota hunch you know something about 
horses. I ain’t hit a bet today and I’m 


_ plenty loser. How much do you think 


of that bet you just made?” 


“Well, suh,” the Colonel smiled, “I 
bet everything I had in the world ex- 


‘cept one silver dime.” 


“The h— you did,” Braggalio ex- 
claimed. “Just my hunch. Tell me the 
name of the horse. V’ll play him and 
give you half of the winnings.” 


OLONEL Shenstone _ hesitated ; 
such procedure was against his 


code of ethics, but his palm itched. ' 


Glancing down, he noticed, as he had 
frequently done in the past few weeks, 
the threadbare condition of his clothing. 

“T thank you, suh,” he said, “the 
horse was Alexis, but I couldn't think 
of— 

“A long shot!” cried the man in an 
excited voice, “Come on!” 


At the desk Braggalio flipped a hun- 


‘dred dollar bank note to the book- 


maker. 

“A hundred on Alexis’ nose,” he 
whispered. The man behind the desk 
eyed him for a moment, then issued 
the tickets. 

“Thanks,” he grinned. “We don’t 
often get donations.” 

“Yeah,” retorted Braggalio. “Well, 
you're welcome; I got a hunch work- 
ing.” 

Turning away he handed Colonel 
Shenstone 25 two-dollar tickets. Again 
the Colonel protested and hoped he 
didn’t use too much emphasis. 


“Forget it,’ Braggalio told him and 
stalked away. 


For a while Colonel Shenstone sat 
quietly on a comfortable divan, but as 


price races were called and the time 
approached for the third at Hawthorne 
the excitement crept into his blood and 


’ he found it difficult to remain calm. 


Finally, “Changes at Hawthorne,” 
the caller said: “Leonidas, even mon- 
ey; Glory Boy, 3 to 1; Wanderer, 8 
to 1; Steppinup, 8 to 5; ‘Alexis 20 to 1. 
They’ re at the post, boys, get your bets 
down.” 


“Ah, hah,” chuckled the Colonel, 
“so somebody else is betting on Alexis 
—he’s back to 20.” 


“FINHEY’RE off,” called the man at 
the phone and silence came to the 
room. 

Then the droning voice of the caller 
sounded again: “At the quarter : Leon- 
idas, first; Steppinup, second; Glory 
Boy, third.” 

Another silence. “At the half : Leon- 
idas, first; Glory Boy, second; Step- 
pinup, third.” 


Again the tense room waited. “At 
the three-quarters: Leonidas, first by 
a length; Glory Boy, second by half a 
length; Wanderer, third.” 


“That finished Steppinup, he couldn't 
take it,” the Colonel said aloud. He 
breathed a little prayer, “Come on, 
Alexis.” 


Again the caller’s voice: 


“At the mile: Leonidas, by half a 
length; Glory Boy, second by a length; 
Alexis, third.” 

The Colonel leaped from his seat and 
cast away his half-smoked cigar. 


“In the stretch: Glory Boy, first by 
a head; Alexis is second; Leonidas, 
third.” 

The Colonel’s nails bit into his palms. 
Would Alexis lose by a nose? Would 
the caller never speak again? 

Then: “Alexis wins it; Glory Boy is 
second; Leonidas, third.’ 


Voices filled the room again as the 
crowd turned to other races and Col- 
onel Shenstone, like one in a dream, 
was aware that Vince Braggalio was 
heartily pounding his back. 


(Turn to next page) 


oe Progressive Farmer be- 
lieves that in agriculture’s new 
day sound farming, good living, 
and increasing development of 
| community life must go together. 
‘We believe that recreation, com- 
munity organization, rural libraries, 
4-H clubs, F. F. A. and home eco- 
nomics programs, and musical facil- - 
ities, are as important for success- 
ful farming tomorrow as knowing 
how to make a bumper cotton crop, ~ 
or produce hogs economically. A 
Satisfying farm life for farm boys 
and girls and their pdrents does not 
mecessarily follow economic inde- 
pendence. Some of the richest 
farming sections in this country 
have mistrably failed to make farm 
life attractive and hold their youth. 


To help meet these social needs 
has been the aim of the Home De- 
partment and the Young Folks’ De- 
partment in offering each month 
plans for parties, socials, etc., and 
hints for community programs, 4-H 
clubs, and other organizations. 

We are now very happy to an, 
nounce that this service is being 
broadened and will, we hope, com- . 


Helping With Parties and Programs 


.cents for each set of special plans. 


prehensively meet community needs 
in recreation, socials, and group 
programs each month. 


Party plans, stunts, socials, and 
program suggestions will be pre- 
pared codperatively by the Home 
and Young Folks departments. In 
addition, the Home Department will 
offer material of special interest to 
women; the Young Folks’ Depart- 
ment, material of especial appeal to | 
boys’ and girls’ groups. 


This month our group program 
-will include a Mother’s Day pro- 
gram, plans (including refresh- 
ments) for a spring party, and May 
program hints for 4-H and commu- 
nity clubs. Special material will be 
available from the Home Depart- 
ment for May Day and Child 
Health Week. For the young folks, 
special material will be available 
for a graduation party, or a tea 
honoring graduates. Adults. are 
asked to send their requests to the 
Home Department; boys and girls 
to the Young Folks’ Department, 
care The Progressive Farmer. En- 
close 3 cents for group pians, 3 
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| THINK WHAT IT MEANS TO YOU 


‘EVERY INCH AND 
EVERY ROD IS... 


COP-R-LOY 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


Wheeling Fence is tough, live fence equal to any 
* fence task you may expect of it. Every inch 
of base metal is nationally known COP-R-LOY 
~—Wheeling made from mine to market—and given 
the weather protection of Heavy Pure Zinc in addi- 
tion to its natural resistance to rust. See this fence at 
your dealer’ s—you can see quality in its loom work- 
p, its flexibility, its coating. 


Wheeling also supplies the same outstanding quality with 

eae a Lead Coating—lead applied over and fused with the zinc, 

lightning: proof, fire: trouble-proof actually a double coated fence,-you can have a choice 
made of COP-R-LOY. and all the service you expect from Wheeling Fence. . 


WHEELING CORRUGATING CO., WHEELING, W. VA. 


NEW YORK ATLANTA CHICAGO DES MOINES NORTH KANSAS CITY ST. LOUIS 
DETROIT COLUMBUS BUPFALO MINNEAPOLIS 


FENCE 


This year Wheeling Super Channeldrain 
Roofing is winningextra popularity because 
of its new patented construction and its 


PHILADELPHIA 
RICHMOND 


WHEELING 


COP-R-LOY 
BUY YOUR WINDMILL 


You can now buy an Improved 
N Ow Aermotor—the best windmill that has 
ever been made—at a herakd low price. 
The little meney which you invest in an 
Aermotor will give you a wonderful amount 
of service and satisfaction. It is important [4 
that you have a constant supply of water. | 7 
The Improved Aermotor is a wonderful 
pumping machine. The Removable Bearings fs 
and Large Wheel Shaft make the Aermotor 
more sturdy and durable than ever. It runs in the lightest 
breeze and regulates with surprising smoothness in the 
strong, gusty winds. Every moving part is so completely 
self-oiling that it needs attention but once a year. 
Write for our new circular which tells you why Aermotor 
wheels are so strong, durable and efficient. 


We also make wonderful deep well Electric Pumps and Automatic Water Systems. 
2500R It Road, Branches: Dallas Des Moines 
AERMOTOR CO. * Chicago, || City Minneapolis 


WHY BUY ADVERTISED GOODS? 


‘Many reasons may be given in support of advertised brands of merchandise over 
unadvertised brands. But they may all be summed up in the one word SAFETY. The manu- 
facturer of the advertised brand stamps his trademark on the goods or the package, and 
hereby identifies it to the public as his Y cag seg This trademark is your guarantee of 
uniform quality, and a constant reminder to-the manufacturer that he must keep it 


orm, 
i IT IS SAFER TO BUY ADVERTISED GOODS 


Four Feeds - 
Fed but- 


Here’s conclusive proof 
that chicks do ome 4 
Feeds. and more even in size 
tor of ‘Norwalk Chick Hatchery, Norwalk, Ohio, writes: “‘We ran a 
test with four rag sped using four well known brands of feed, one of which 
was Conkeys. At the end of two weeks the chicks were placed on sale. Every 
one of the Conkey fed chicks was sold first as they were Swan aed talk 
more even in size. All chicks were brooded in the same room under 
identical comeeine Repeated tests since have all resulted in favor of 
Conkeys by wide margins.” 


What more convincing proof can we give that— 


Your Chicks will Find what 


in evry bag ot COMEYS 


Conkeys Feeds are eetos 3 with Y-O (Brewers’ Yeast and Cod Liver Oil) 
rich in Vitamins A, B, D and G. That’s why they are the cheapest feeds 
you can use. Although Be are not the lowest in price, they do give most 


Much larger 


... Better Health 


... Perfect Digestion 
... More Rapid Growth for ped? mie Bow money. Try a few sacks and be convinced. Start your little chicks 


Original Buttermilk Starting Feed—the kind that is used and 
by so many of America’s leading hatcherymen and successful 
P YMEN- Ask for Conkeys at your dealer’s or write us. 

Accept no substitute because only Conkeys 


Vitalized with Feeds are “Vitalized with Y¥-O.” 
InY- elusive 


na Gor THE G. E. CONKEY CO., 6742 Broadway, Cleveland, Ohio 


Snipe ta Mills: Cleveland, Ohio; Toledo, Ohio; Nebraska City, Nebr.; Dallas, Texas 
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WAtcu your puppy or dog: 
for’ symptoms of’ Worms. 
They are one of the most frequent and danger- 
gus of dog ailments. For safe, sure results use 
SERGEANT’S PUPPY CAPSULES’ for 
round ‘and hook worms in puppies and’ 
“SERGEANT’S’ SURE-SHOT CAPSULES” 
for dogs. Sold by dealers everywhere. 


Write for Free Dog Book © 


J-earn howto. care for your dog, howto tell 
what ails him, how to treat his diseases. We 
urge you to write for your free copy of the 
famous SERGEANT’S DOG BOOK. A new 


edition is mow. ready. Fifty-eight . pages. 
Illustrated. It may save your dog’s life. 
Get it at once. 


Our own veterinarian will advise you without 
cost about your dog’s 
health. Write fully. ; 
POLK MILLER 
PRODUCTS CORP. 
2467, W. Broad St. 
Richmond, Virginia 


FREE Booklet 


Tells How to Stop 
NEEDLESS FARM LOSSES 


LD standards of farm construc- 

tion may be robbing you of 
hundreds of dollars yearly. Sidings 
that are not weather-tight, floors that 
are damp, roofs that leak, do more 
than cause rot, rust, and spoilage. 
They also cause production losses of 
milk, meat and eggs, increase the 
cost of feeding, and multiply losses 
from disease. 

Now is the time to re-roof, repair, 
or re-model. Protect-your buildings - 
against fire and stop needless farm 
losses with genuine Ru-BER-ow Shin- 
gles, Roofings and Weather-proofing 
Products. Our free booklet tells how. 

Mail the coupon for your copy 
today. 


ROOTING MANUFACTURERS FOR OVER FORTY Yeans 

Offices: BALTIMORE, MD., 

CHICAGO, ILL., ERIE, PA., 

MILLIS, MASS., MOBILE, ALA., 
NEW YORK, N.Y; 


CLIP AND MAIL TODAY 


Presently the exact mutuels were 
called : $36.40 for each $2 ticket. Col- 
onel Shenstone presented his tickets 
at the window and received $1,001 in 
cash, 

With the money tucked safely in his 
purse he made his way so jauntily up 
the street that passers-by turned to 
look at the straight, slightly swagger- 
ing figure. 


the wheezy little sedan that belonged 
to Jimmy and Marcia Doran. 
~“Humm,” frowned the Colonel, “now 
what could Jimmy and Marcia be do- 
ing in there? I hope no harm: has 
come to them. Fd better: investigate.” . 


E climbed the flight of steps and 

pushed through the revolving door. 
At the entrance to Inspector Griffin’s 
office he found them. 


Jimmy’ s face was white and strained 

and’ in his young eyes was the be- 
‘wildered look of a beaten man. Marcia 
ran to the Colonel, sobbing. Her eyes 
were tragic and a’ wadded, wet hand- 
kerchief was pressed to her lips.. He 


wept against his frayed coat. 


eyes on Jimmy, “tell me what’s wrong.” 


“It seems impossible,” the boy said 
miserably, “but after we left you, we 
found that we could not see the lawyer 


_ 3 o'clock, so we decided to see a show. 
I had our money, the whole thousand,” 
when we were in the. lawyer’s office, 
but when we left the show it was gone.’ 


“Oh, what will we do?” sobbed. the 
girl. 
Colonel Shenstone a lone. 
moment before answering. He stared 
at the wall 
face twisted like some man about to 
lose a possession very dear to him. 
Then his lean, hard jaw softened and 
he smiled—a slow and forced smile. 


ITH this month’s cover page 

painting featuring West Texas, 
we are glad to have as our prize let- 
ter on “Country Things I Love Most” 
the following letter showing “how one 
Englishman feels about his home in 
West Texas,” as Mr. Addison says. 


I love our high rolling plains with 
their eternal suggestion of freedom and 
boundless space. 

I love the great trees, planted long 
ago by pioneers, which still dot the 
farms and ranches of my community. 


I love the cool south wind which. 
makes our summer weather so ideal. 


I love to sit by a small fire with a 
book and tea and look out the window 
as the spring west wind whips sand 
and fumbling weeds in gusts across © 
the prairie. 

I love our sunsets—colors sometimes 
vivid, sometimes tinted, 
beautifully varied a broad sky-. 
canvas. 

T- love my. fall field work; snapping 
plump ears from withered cornstalks ; 
cutting with sharp. knife and rhythmic 
stroke the golden ripe maize ; tramping 
down a high load of fluffy white cotton 
and going off to town with it in the 
crisp air of autumn. 


I love to ride my horse through the 
big ‘natural pastures, hunting hawks’ 
nest in the mesquite bushes, scaring up 
coveys of quail and now ‘and then a 


As he turned down Adams Avenue » 
-in front of the police station he saw 


sheltered her in his long arms and she ; 


“Now, then,” he said gently, his’ — 


‘for Little Rock and points west. 
who was to fix our. papers until after — 


before him and - 


2 
COUNTRY THINGS I LOVE Most 


“Sabbath sun. 
Then ‘there is the rain- eee we | 


indoors and look out at.a.red world | 
lashed by the stinging gale. Tt. always i 
sometimes, . 


_mance—a theme that all but restores 


“Never lose faith,” he said gravely. 
“The most unexpected things can, and 
do happen. Such misfortune to people 
like you and Jimmy isn’t natural, my 


dear, or deserved. Now, you two wait - 
right here while I talk to the inspector 


for a minute.” 

Inside Inspector Griffin’s office and: 
hidden from Jimmy’s and - Marcia’s 
eyes, he asked a- stenographer for an 
envelope. She handed him: one: and 


before her astonished ‘eyes he drew ||, - 


from his pocket an enormous roll- of | 
currency. Stripping off a solitary dol-.. 
Jar bill, he sealed. the other in the- 
envelope. 

When. he relurned. to’ his stricken 
friends he was smiling, not a slow, 
forced smile, but a quick, brilliant-one- 


“Once upon time,” he said gaily, “a 
beautiful and charming young lady left 
a mighty nice surprise, with me in an 
envelope and it contained a charm that 
drove away all my troubles.. So this 
envelope I give to you”—he handed the 
package to Marcia—‘“may dispel, with 
the same magic, your own troubles.” 


Before the mystified couple realized . 


his intentions he ran lightly down the 
steps and mingled with the crowds of 
street. 


T: o'clock that night Colonel 


Winfield Shenstone sat atop a 
truckload of cotton bagging, bound 


Passing over the Harahan: Bridge, 
the Colonel looked’ back across the 
Father of Waters at the Memphis sky- 
~line. An impudent light, high in the. 
Sterick Tower,’ winked ; at him. He-. 
solemnly returned the wink and-doffed 
his hat. 


“Farewell, City on the Mississippi.” 
‘he said, and fingering the- dollar -bill 
in-his pocket, added :— 

“In with a dime; out with a dollar. 
One thousand per cent. Not so bad, 
Memphis !” 


THE END 


lone prairie chicken; I love to ride 
through the prairie dogs’ towns. watch- _ 
ing the clever little fellows and killing, 
sometimes, a’ rattlesnake which has 
taken a prairie dog’s den for himself. 


I love to go to the country church on 
Sunday morning to meet my neighbors, 
smiling and happy in their Sunday 
clothes. I love to stand outside the 
church house with them before the 
hour of worship and swap news of the 
past week while the youngsters stroll 
in couples to and from the well and t e 
children run and shout in the early 


Westerners love so well whem it. falls’ 
in welcome on our -semi-arid 
plain,” 
And finally as'it- ‘seem) 
I love our sandstorms, while I cower 


excites me, though I can’t explain wh 
JOE. ADDISON. 
‘Dawson County, Texas. 


"Liked “Dreams: of Yesterday” 


mpuat man, Octavus Roy Cohen, 
is at his best in the gripping ro- — 


4 


to life one who has been committed ‘ 
to the services of the undertaker. . 
R. M. HAYES. 
‘Mabeis County, Texas. 


DESTRUCTION. 


to Beetles and Leaf-eating Insects 
- on Vegetables, Fruit and Tobacco | 
Good news for you! Here's the relief 
you've long wanted. 
| DUTOX, spray or dust, kills many, beetles . 
‘and leaf-eating insects—it doesn't merely, . 
drive them away to feed on other plants, 
DUTOX Controls— 
. Mexican Bean Beetle Cabbage Looper 
Striped Cucumber Beetle Codling Moth .. 
Tobacco Flea Beetle Corn Earworm ‘ 
Cabbage Worm TomatoWorm, etc. 
DUTOX saves its cost many times over in 
larger yields of fancy crops. No wonder 
so many successful growers prefer it. 
DUTOX sales are rapidly increasing each 
year. A trial will convince you. Buy from 
. your dealer. Write for folder. 


The GRASSELLI CHEMICALCO. 
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The enemy of insect pests. “Black as 
Leaf 40’? has the advantage of ‘‘dou- 
ble killing action’’— by contact and 
by fumes, Kills insects quickly. Experi- vie 
ment Stations use and recommend “‘ Black federac. 
Leaf 40."* Concentrated—a little Some 
makes a lot of spray. tember 
MANY USES. When sprayed on 
the lower branches 
shrubbery from dog nuisance. Kills in- 0 ih 
. | sects on plants and animals. Poultry nowned 
lice and feather mites killed by smear- 3 
ing ‘Black Leaf 40" lightly on perches. 
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Write today—a "postal will do. Address 


Eczema Speolalist, 


700. Park Square, SEDALIA, 
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F INTEREST to all Alabamians, 

and indeed all Southerners who 
value the history and roman¢te. of our 
Southland, is the fact that the Bir- 
mingham branch of the National Lea- 
gue of American Pen Women have in 
publication a book entitled Historic 
Homes and Gardens of Alabama and 
Their Traditions. . 

As stated by the authors, the object 
of this book is to depict interesting 
examples of Alabama houses, most of 
them of the old South, including those 
of the “Vine and Olive Colony” of the 
Napoleonic era; others of a later 
period, selected for their historic value, 
architectural beauty, and the social and 
cultural life of their owners who lived 
in those decades of the state’s history. 
The book tells in story and picture 
of 48 scenes in Alabama including the 
William C. Gorgas home at Tuscaloosa 
—you will recall that General. Gorgas 


|| cleaned up yellow fever in the South, 


and Cuba; Helen Keller’s home, “Ivy 
Green,” at Tuscumbia; the White 
House of the Confederacy, at Mont- 
gomery, where Jeff Davis lived when 
he first became President of the Con- 
federacy. 

Some of our older readers will re- 
member that the Robert Watkins’ 
home, near Huntsville, was the home 
of “Lily Flag,” the world’s most re- 
nowned butter cow at Chicago, in 1892. 


NTIL the home demonstration 
agent of my county, Miss Allye 
Hughes, came into our community and 
Organized a club I was going along in 
the old rut, caring little how things 
Igoked around my home, so long as 
everything was neat and clean. 
For two years I was secretary of 
ourclub. One year I was president 
Of the county council. The pleasure 
of attending the meetings and making 
Contact with others and their work 
Was well worth the time spent if I had 
nothing myself. 

= meeting Miss Hughes al- 
Ways something new to tell us— 
Something that was practical, useful, 
aid elucational. It was some method 
Mf economy, some new way of doing 
amething, some plan of ‘making things 
Over, some way of making old clothes 
mio new, some new recipe to try out 
®aplan for improving the lawn to 
Make it look better. She taught us 
er ways of living and gave us 
an insight into the meaning of larger 


‘in life. 


The Robert Watkins Home in Huntsville. 


Historic ALABAMA HOMES 


By SALLIE F. HILL 


So-pleased was Mr. Watkins with this 
award that he gave a reception at his 
home in honor of “Lily Flag.” The 
reception was so elaborate that it is 
said that 50 different kinds of cake 
was served. 


“The Forks” near Florence, is the 
home of the famous race horse winner 
of Peytona Stakes and world cham- 
pionship, who raced with Fashion on 
Long Island, in 1840. 


Mrs. Napoleon Lockett made the 
Confederate flag which was held by 
“the granddaughter of President Ty- 
ler, in the Confederate ceremonies at 
Montgomery. 


Confederate Senator Robert Jemi- 
son, in 1819, built a home of lumber 
from his own forest, planed in his own 
lumber mill; of bricks from his own 
kiln, and nails from his own black- 
smith shop. Senator Jemison’s wife 
was driving with a tiny baby one day, 
when her carriage was attacked by In- 
dians. An Indian befrjended the 
mother and baby and when Senator 
Jemison wanted to compensate the In- 
dian he would accept nothing, but asked 
to have the child named “Cherokee” 
for his tribe. The father named his 
home and child “Cherokee” and since 
then each generation has had a child 
named “Cherokee,” and usually called 
“Cherry.” 


2 2 Q 
a FARM GirRL HAs A NEW VISION 


We have learned that life is more 
than just toiling, stinting, and saving. 
There is another side to it—and we 
have found it—thanks to our worthy, 
tireless agent. 

If you have the least doubt, go into 
these homes. There are pictures on 
the walls, attractively arranged. Pan- 
tries are filled with fruits-and vege- 
tables canned under instructions given 
at club meetings. You will see some 
old chair or chest dressed up and made 
to look new. If you had visited this 
home before and not known there had 
been a community: club you would 
wonder what had taken place to cause 
the improvement. 

But the happiest days of all are when 
all the clubs of the county meet at 
some central point for county council 
meeting, leadership school, or rally. 
We have a good time, we learn what 
others have done, then we go back 
home and set to work putting these 
new ideas into” practice. 

RUTH FARRIS. ~ 

Coffee County, Alabama. 


greatest improvement 
| Arsenical Poisons 20 


b ye codling moth control problem is simplified. 
An arsenical of 15% to 30% increased efficiency 
makes it much easier to control the first brood so com- 
pletely that late season sprays for 2nd and 3rd broods 
can be greatly modified, especially when the moth popu- 
_ lation is not abnormal. You need Orchard Brand 


“ASTRINGENT” 
ARSENATE of LEAD 


as the cornerstone of your 1934 apple spray program. In- 
tensive commercial use last year rolled up a convincing 
record of successful results. We have published the 
growers’ letters in Cash Crops. You should send for 
pS Ah and read the complete story of this and other 


LIME SULPHUR SOL. 
DRY LIME SULPHUR 
BORDEAUX MIXTURE 


“APPLE DRITOMIC’ or 
DRITOMIC SULPHUR 


ARSENATE of LEAD 


“ASTRINGENT | 
ARSENATE OF LEAD 


CALCIUM ARSENATE 
ARSENITE of ZINC 
NICOTINE SULPHATE 
PARADICHLOROBENZENE 
BORDEAUX DUST 
SULPHUR DUSTS 


Brand products. 
CLIP THE COUPON 


SPRAY and DUST MATERIALS 


GENERAL CHEMICAL COMPANY 40 Rector Street, New York 


ATLANTA, BALTIMORE, BOSTON, BUFFALO, CHARLOTTE, CHICAGO. CLEVELAND. DENVER. KANSAS CITY. LOS ANGELES 
MINNEAPOLIS, moRrezuma GA.» . PRILADELPHIA, PITTSBURGH. PROVIDENCE. SAN FRANCISCO. SEATTLE. ST LOUIS 


Please send 1934 “CASH CROPS” with spray schedules,. PF 


Address 


STAF-O-LI FE 
BATTERY FEED 


he Jdeal Ration for Starting 
weél as Batteries .... 


Sie’ BUY A SACK NOW 


ROYAL-STAFOLIFE MILLS THE soutn's teavins 


MEMPHIS - MERIDIAN FEED DEALERS 


WHY BUY ADVERTISED GOODS? 


‘Many reasons may be given in support of advertised brands of merchandise over 
unadvertised brands. But they may all be summed up in the one word SAF The manu- 
facturer of the advertised brand stamps his trademark on the goods or the package, and 
hereby identifies it to the public as his product. This trademark is your guarantee of 
uniform quality, and a constant reminder to the manufacturer that he must keep it 


uniform. 
IT IS SAFER TO BUY ADVERTISED GOODS 
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A BEAUTIFUL RUG 
FOR PROMPTNESS 


Send in your line as soon as pos- 
we are going to 


"be 


duplicate 
ed before June 


Lines mu 
1, 1934. 


MAY LIMERICK, Dept. 39, TOPEKA, KAN. 
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HASTINGS’ 


NEW 1934 


GARDEN 


THRILL of 
the NEW 
GARDEN 


Keeping ahead 
with the newest 
1934 All-American 
Selections and other 
outstanding new cre- 
ations—in seeds, hardy 
field-g rown perennials, 
nursery plants and bulbs, 
means a glance through 
Hastings’ big new _ 136-page 
Planting Guide. 

Surely you want to know all 
about them. 50 new flowers from 
+ seeds, led by the gold medal win- 
ners— Sunshine Calendula and 


sistant Tomatoes, too. The Guide 
gives more usable information 
than any garden book published. 
And—lIt’s entirely free. Write pos- 


{ Pink Gem Petunia. tal for 1934 Garden Book. Now 
New Beets, Carrots, Wilt-Re- Ready! — 
H. G. HASTINGS CO. 
119 Hastings Ave. 
GEORGIA 


ATLANTA 


The South’s Seedsmen 


GIANT BUTTER BEAN 


The geval Wonderful Bean in the World 
) PRODUCER. Comes from the 


grow straight ont 

s often the size of a SI LVER 
Lt ged VALUE, Will grow re. After three years 
we now offer this delicious vegetable = 
or 25c; 7 for 50c; or 15 pkts. for $1.00 by 


221 State St., Westport, Conn. 


NEW BURBANK TOMATO 


LUTHER BURBANK’S NEW CREATION 


of 
mail 


Mr. 
in open ground, BEA FRUIT EARLIER THAN PLANT Mr. Burbank 
makes the remarkable statement that “‘a second crop of tomatoes has been grown 
from the Seed of the First Crop.’”’ A. I. Root, editor of Bee Culture, states 
that he planted Burbank Tomato Seed when his other tomato plants were bud- 
ding, yet his first ripe tomatoes came from the Burban 
Proof, a big bearer, very solid and of fine flavor. Million packages ge 
Packet of 60 seeds, 10c; 3 packets, 25¢; 7 packets, 50c, or 15 packets, $1. 


GREEN’S FARMS SEED CO., 560 State St., Westport, —. 


When Changing Your Address 
Notify Us at Once, 2 Weeks 
in Advance of Change 


It will help us if any Progressive Farmer- 
'Ruralist subscriber moving from one place 
to another will notify us at least two weeks 
in advance about the desired change of 
address, giving both old and new postoffice 
address and date you want the paper 
started at the new address. 


Send for catalog and 
garden time table 


S. L. ALLEN & CO., Inc. 
3411 N. Fifth Street 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


FARM AND GARDEN TOOLS 
AND GARDEN TRACTORS 


GLADIOLUS 


3 Souvenir (Yellow), 3 Orange Queen - 
(Orange), 3 Virginia (Red), 3 Purest of 
All (White), 3 Herada (Lavender), 
3 Osalin (Pink). 18 Bulbs as Above 


Two Lots for 25c 
1 5c 100 Mixed for 50c—Postpaid _ 


Regal Bulb Co. Dept. 320, Westpor', Conn. 


Our mailing lists have to be madé up 
some time in advance of the publication » 
date of each issue. So please give us at 
least two weeks’ notice in order that you 
may not miss any copies. Here is a good 
form to use:— . 


My paper has been going to R. F. D. 
3, te 34, Smithtown, N. After the 
first of next month send it to R. F. D. 
4, Jonesville, Texas. Yours truly, 


“JOHN W. SMITH.” 


We are anxious to please our readers by 
prompt service at all times. This policy 


wll help us give you that sort of service. ~ 
‘The 
ssive farmer 


‘SOuthern Ruralist 


for our 
ows 


Free Catalog! Sh 
oney by buying direct 
from the largest. Berry bow and 


Basket ng the Country, 
Sew Albany Box & Basket Co., Box 106. New Albany.ind, 


BEES PROFIT 


MAKE AN INCOME FOR YOURSELF WITH BEES 


Devaley a home market, little work, small expense to 

tell 3 you "how. We manufacture a com- 

plete line Bee Supplies. Honey selling Write 
for our new. 64- ul of hel; 


in Bee Guitare nenly 
° $1.50, Sample free. Tell us if_you keep bees. 
THE A. 1. ROOT CO., Box S82, Medina, 0. 


Burbank’s genius has created a tomato that seeds planted 


Besides being the Earliest Tomato in the World the Burbank is also Blight 


- tible to cold than 
snapbeans. ‘My rule 


‘ wait until danger of 


. My GARDEN IN APRIL 


By L. A. NIVEN 


@ Right now is the time to make up our mind that a successful garden 
is a year-round job, and that plantings should be made every week or 


two till early. fall. 


We don’t want a garden beautiful in spring but 


rather straggling looking by July and a flourishing weed patch in mid- 


summer. 


We can’t plant the whole garden at once, like a cotton or 


cornfield. We must plant all during the season to have a-real garden. 


OTH observation and experience 

have- thoroughly convinced me that 
poor ground and indifferent prepara- 
tion are the two main causes of failure 
with gardens. 


Even a rich piece of ground will 
often produce low yields and poor 
quality vegetables if the land was not 
well prepared before planting. This of 
course is somewhat true with field 
crops, but especially true with vege- 
tables. I want to emphasize therefore 
the point that garden ground must be 
thoroughly prepared before planting if 
satisfactory results are to be obtained. 


It makes little difference what kind 
of implements are used just so a fine 


the ground and follow with disk and 
smoothing harrow, going over a suffi- 
cient number of times to get the ground 
just like I want it. 


, seedbed is secured. I like to flatbreak 


Take Your Time 


While planting time is here it wiil 
not pay to get in such a big hurry to 
plant that the proper preparation of the 
ground is neglected. Better delay the 
plantings if necessary. 


Of all the vegetables, snapbeans 
seem to be the most generally liked. 
This means we want to get the first 
crop as early as possible. However, 
there is no use trying to “rush” the 
weather and plant 
too early. I did 
this last year. The 
result was that my 
second planting was 
ready for use as 
early as the first. 
Beans from the 
first planting were 
so tough and 
stringy they could 
almost be tied like 
a string. I am con- 
vinced that we 
might just as well 
wait until danger 
of frost has passed 
before making the 
first planting of this 
- vegetable. 


Butterbeans. are 
even more suscep- 


here is not only to 


frost has passed, 
but until the ground 
has warmed up. 


Although we don’t 
have much when 
we get them, I like 
radishes and make 
several plantings 
from early to late. 
Of course they are not quite so tasty 
after the weather gets hot, but I plant 
them as late as early May. I plant the 
seed thick, and do not thin out, as I 
want them small. Ten feet of row 
space planted a half dozen times (two 
weeks apart) from early to late is the 
plan I try to follow. 


haying. by 


Get Ready for Bugs 


We must fight all kinds of bugs if 
we want our garden to produce as it 
should. Therefore a small hand dust 
or spray gun and several poisons 


ae N. Y. State Col. of Agriculture. 


string is not a necessity 
gardener prides 
on his straight rows. 


should be kept on hand. They should 4 


be bought now so as to be ready for. 


the bugs and worms when they" come, 


For information as to how and for 


what to use these get a pamphlét from 4 
the county agent or send a 3-cent 
he Progressive 


stamp to L. A. Niven, 
Farmer, for a leaflet on the subject.’ 


Fertilizing Cabbage 


In addition to setting my cabbage on 
well fertilized ground-I usually give 
two side applications of nitrogen ferti- 
lizer and one of poultry manure. I usu- 
ally apply the poultry manure on top 
of the ground on both sides of the 
row soon after the plants are set and 
cultivate it in. It is all right to apply 
it even when the plants are half-grown 
or more. It is very rich in nitrogen 
and surely makes cabbage hustle. A 
half-bushel per 100 feet of row space is 
not too much. I try to give the first 
application of chemical nitrogen about 
a week before the plants begin to 
bunch to head, using one pound per 
100 feet of row space, and the second 
a week after they bunch to head. When 
giving only one application apply just 
as they bunch’ to head. I have found 
this same method of fertilizing desir- 
able for lettuce. 


Don’t Hurry These 


Not only will I wait until the ground 
gets warm to plant butterbeans, but 
also for planting 
cucumbers, okra, 
and squash and set- 
ting plants of egg- 
plant and_ pepper. 
There is nothing to 
gain and much to 
lose by putting 
these in ahead of 
warm weather. 


Tests made by 
several state ex- 
periment _ stations 
and the United 
States Department 


show that the best 
way to apply ferti- 
lizer to vegetables 
as well as _ field 
_ crops is, in bands 
on sides of the row 
or drill, instead of 
in. the bottom ‘of 
the drill and 
der the. seed- or; 
plants. It should 
be from one to two 
inches from_ the 
seed or plants om 
the side, and about 
an inch deeper. 
This method of 
application is dif- 
ferent from what 
we formerly 
thought best, but the tests have been 
made over a sufficient period of time 
to be conclusive. Where as much as 
300 pounds or more per acre is used, 
the bands should be two inches wi 
or wider. And all vegetables should 
receive at least 500 pounds or more pef 
acre, which means around 2% pounds 
per 100 feet of row space. I use 10 
pounds for this much space, about 2,000 
pounds per acre, and find that it pays: 
For a succession of roasting ears— 
and who doesn’t want them throughout 


himself 


the season?—I try to plant every three 


of Agriculture } 
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For my first planting I like Trucker’s 
Favorite or Early Surprise, and for 
‘the second, Whipple’s Early Yellow. 
After that I depend on the regular 
field varieties, such as Paymaster, Jar- 
yis, Mosby, Hastings, etc. My sugges- 
tion is that one use the varieties that 


| have proved best in one’s own com- 


munity. 


While I do not care much for sum- 
mer greens I usually plant a short row 


1 of New Zealand spinach this month or 


next. The tender shoots are pinched 


| off for use, and several more come out 


where pinched. Only a few hills will 
be needed. Plant four or five seed in 
hills 2 to 2%% feet apart, and thin 
down to one or two plants after they 
are up and growing well. It is a worth 
while vegetable, and a few hills should 
be planted. 


Ways With Tomatoes 


Even though we sometimes have 
frost here well up into April I always 


SEE so many in this paper I 

don’t know where to begin at. Some 
how or other I always likes to begin 
at the back and go towards the front. 
Then I like to 
start all over 
again in the front 
and go to the 
back. I like to 
just take my time 
and see what alla 
’ fellow could buy 
if he had _ the 
money and then 
kinder figure 
around and_ see 
what there is I 
can buy with what 
I've got. 


It looks like Marthy has done got 


BILL CASPER 


her mind set on what she wants. Right 


off she seen that ad on the back page 
about them slick kind of floor rugs. 
She thinks she’s just got to have one 
for the dinin’ room and maybe one for 
the kitchen. She says she’s gettin’ 
all-fired tired of scourin’ wood -floors. 
And these new kind is so easy to keep 
clean and in cold weather they keep 
the wind from coming up through the 
cracks here and there and the floors 
ain’t so cold under foot. I reckon it 
will end up by Marthy gettin’ what 
she wants. Then if there’s anything 
left I'll get me a few things I need 
about the place. 


There’s a lot I could say about the 
ads. But if you read them like I do 
you'll see mighty nigh what I do any- 
how and I hope you will because you 
can learn a lot of interestin’ things if 
you do. I want to use some of my. 
toom in this paper to print some of 


; the fine letters. I’ve been gettin’ from 


every where this paper goes. Here’s 
a mighty fine one from a fellow away 
Up in Virginia. Read it and I bet you 
like it. Here it is:— 


Hello Uncle Bil, Drewryville, Va. 
a pave heard so much about you I loved 
pad mae your piece in the paper. was 
sed in, North Carolina in Northampton 
a near Youngsburg, I had 6 boys and 
rth ga has a sister a piece by m 
ier e. How many children is that? 
ikl st wife has 4 boys and they has a 
How many is that? reckon 
like to know how any grand 
51 aad Sreat grandchildren I have. 
tate children, 10 great grandchildren. 
a married the first time when I was 19 
old and now I am 72 years old. Don’t 


weeks from late March to early July. 


make my first setting of tomatoes early 


in the month, if weather conditions: 


look promising. 


I stake and prune a portion of my 
first and second settings of tomatoes, ° 


letting the others tumble over and 
grow as they will. Staking, tying, and 
pruning is a lot of trouble but gives 
larger, cleaner, and finer specimens of 
fruit. However, when handled this 
way fewer pounds of fruit is usually 
produced, and in case of drouth and 
extreme heat the plant will dry up and 
quit bearing earlier than those allowed 
to grow as they will. I find it desirable 
to grow some by both methods for the 
first and second setting, but I always 
let my late summer setting grow as 
they will. They will stand more drouth 
and heat when grown this way. 
Because it is quite wilt resistant and 
produces firm, solid fruit, I consider 
the Marglobe the leading tomato for 
home use. Where wilt is not present 
and the ground is rich the Gulf States 
Market does well, but it is decidedly 
not a poor land tomato. . 


2-9 H 
J SEE BY THE ADS 


you think I have done a great thing for 
the United States? I will. close for this 
time, from J. F. RDS. 
Brother Edwards I expect to hear 
big things from you yet. There ain’t 
no tellin’ what a man that’s done what 
you have up to 72 will do by the time 
he’s a hundred. I sure wish I could 
meet up with you. On your hundredth 
birthday I hope you will set down and 
write me how many grandchildren, 
great grandchildren, and great great 
rgrandchildren you have then. Now 
I’m goin’ to be expectin’ to hear from 
you. I'll let some of the young folks 
figure how many children you've got. 


Well what do you know about this? 
Here’s a letter wrote to me in 1929 and 
I just got it today. Maybe you'd like 
to see what it says too. Here it is:— 

Byron, Ga. 

April 7, 1929. 
Dear Bill Casper:— 
_ I enjoy reading your letters, also other 


good letters. I like to read the Classified 
ads of the Progressive Farmer. 


There are so many things that help to 
get over the top. And guess you have 
got rested up on your long trip where so 
many have seen you. 

Yours truly, 
MRS. LUELLA BOWEN. 


Here’s something that come with it. 
Oh yes, it’s a letter from the post- 
master. 

My Dear Sir:— 

I am handing you herewith a letter ad- 
dressed to you. This letter, with several 
others, was found between the side walls, 
urder the drop letter box of a mail car, 


when the car was being repaired. The let- 
ter drop box in this car was defective. 


Respectfully, 
THE POSTMASTER. 

Mrs. Bowen it sure did take your 
letter a long time to get.to me. I sure 
am glad it didn’t have any money in it 
or you would of thought I was keepin’ 
your money because you didn’t hear 
from me. This is the letter that had 
your answers in it to the prize contest 
I got up. You recollect the time I 
said something about all the ads and 
you was to see if you could tell what 
ad I said it about. I see you left out 
two that you couldn’t find the answers 
to. I think that would of kept you 
from gettin’ the prize even if your 
letter hadn’t got lost. 

I hope you are well and still readin’ 
the ads in this paper. 

Yours truly, 
BILL CASPER. 
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IT’S 


with an Oliver 


its Greater Acreage of Clean, 
Close-tothe Row Cultivation Per Day 


F you want a cultivator that is easy to handle... 
that will help you to cover more acres each day... 
the Oliver Improved No. 2 Walking is your cultivator! 


The No. 2 is a one-row cultivator for tobacco, cotton, 
corn, and other row crops. With its quick-shifting gangs, 
inexperienced hands can easily follow the row and 
cultivate close to the plants. The operator can also cut 
out the weeds between the plants—practically hoeing 
the row. The No. 2 is leverless . . . there are no com- 
plicated adjustments. Perfect balance and direct line 
of draft eliminate neck weight. 


Four, six or eight shovel pin break, four or six shovel 
spring trip, and disc gang equipment are available. 


In addition to the No. 2, Oliver also makes a com- 
plete line of other cultivators for every type of soil, 
crop and power. 


See your Oliver Dealer or check 
the coupon below and return it to 
your Oliver Branch for information 
on cultivators and other tools that_ 


will help you farm more profitably. 


OLIVER 


PLOWMAKERS FOR THE WORLD 


Check in the square opposite the tool that interests you—fill in your name and -: 
address—clip the coupon and send to OLIVER FARM EQUIPMENT SALES 
CO., 29 Hotel St., Memphis, Tenn.; Washington & 17th Sts., Richmond, Va. 


O Riding Walking 
One-way Dise Plow 2-Row 
O Walking Plow OC) Row Crop Tractor 
O Lister 
Row Crop Tractor Planter Mower 
Middlebreaker Side Delivery Rake 
Sub-soil Plow Dump Rake 
Loader 


P.F.-S.R.—4-34 
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“SAME FEED . . . SAME ATTENTION 


*504 EXTRA PROFITS 


LEGHORNS 


After Lining Laying House With Insulite’”’ .. . 
says J. H. Oplinger, Walkerton, Ind. : 


EAD the actual facts contained in U 


J. H. Oplinger’s letter: “‘After lin- 
ing our colony house with Insulite, e ope 
profits jum from $226 to $730 for t 

ear. We have 325 high producing leg- 

orns. Same feed and attention. Insulite 
has increased our profits 200%. It is the 
best investment we have ever made.” 

Records like this are common with farm- 


thereby reducing spoilage and loss. 
But to get these results be sure to use 
genuine Insulite Insulating Board. Insulite 
1s made by a cold-press process. Unlike 
other ne boards, none of the ye 
, toughness or life is cooked out. Any 
umber dealer can supply Insulite. Don’t 


ers and poultry men who line barns and accept a substitute. 
ultry houses with Insulite Insulatin ing Let us prove the claims we make for 
Board. For where ordinary walls and roo Insulite. Mail the attached coupon for free 


booklet and plans. Check and mail today! 


Get Sample and Full Details— Mail Now 


THE INSULITE Co. 

Dept. 35-2, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Send me Sample and illustrated In- 
sulation Book with proof of bigger 
farm profits due to use of Insulite in 
the type of buildings chécked below. 

lote: you want at 
this coupon to letter explaining 


let IN the sun-driven heat of the day and 
the chilling, damp cold at night, Insulite 
protects flocks and herds against sudden 
temperature changes—makes them health- 
ier, stronger, hardier and better producers, 
This small difference in building material 
makes itself felt_immediately—often re- - 
pays its small cost in one season by in- 
creasing profits and saving fuel. 


Keeps Homes Cool in Summer— 
Warm in Winter 


Lining. the attic of a farm house with Insu- 
lite brings relief from heat that is com- 


par arable to having a yard full of shade trees. you want. 

ised for sheathing, as a base for plaster, 


around comfort in hot or chilly weather— 
saves up to 4 on fuel bills. 


Protects Food in Storage Pantries 


Canned food, stored in pantries 
lined with Insulite, is protected 
against damaging heat and cold, 


of WOOD-FIBER 


NSULATS 


PUREBRED BABY CHICKS 


CHICKENS THAT PAY 


Kentucky chicks are profit makers. The careful breeding work and 
flock we give the birds producing eggs for our hatchery 
means lity in our chicks. Every layer is Kentucky Accredited by State Culling Inspector 
gecherisy of Kentucky Agricultural Experiment Station of University of Kentucky. All stock 
tested for B.W.D. by stained antigen whole bload method. 


Chicks Priced to Fit Your Pocketbook 


Choose from the “sible egg Bj meat producing breeds. Get set a worth while fg with Kentucky 
Our prices are right r chicks have production ability bred in. Don’t delay. Get acquainted 
with Kentucky chicks. Write 5 full details to D. D. SLADE, . Compliance Certificate No. 444. 


KENTUCKY HATCHERY, 352 W. Fourth St., LEXINGTON, KY. 


‘blood 


CALHOUN'S CHICKS 
TRIPLE-GUARAN 


red guarantee! 2. A guarantee rep) 


replacing losses 1st 2 weeks 
100 00% live live Gelivery guarantee any anywhere in the U. 8. Vigorous, LOW 
almost ar around ext extra months of hs of sunshine, test PR CES 
catalog NOW! Ite FREE! ARM. Bos fo 


SEX 


from day-old pullets. Vigorous, fast 


ing, early maturing, large size, heavy layers. Buy 
ait MALES for and capons—Make biggest 
this new way. shed brotlere at 
PUREB RED very. 

Big Type Leghorns and {1 Other Breeds ow uced by SAVE TIME—ORDER. FR re THIS ‘AD 

poultrymen. FREE explains guar- Prices--Utility Matings 1000 

antee; we breed, cull for type, larger eggs, and , Bu $65.00 

increased egg om White 

SUPERIOR HATCHERY, Box 274, WINDSOR, MO. 6.90 65.00 


“ATZ’S FAMOUS CHIX” 
Wh., Br., and Bf. Rocks, 
Wyandottes, 8. C. Giants, Bis Eng. 
Wh. and Golden Bf. Legs. 
Br. Anconas, Big Type Bl, 
and Bf. Minorcas, Bl. Andis. Write tor 
prices and Beautifully Illustrated Free 
Catalog explaining blood testing and 
full particulars. Eggs weighing 2 ounces 
and over are set. We protect you against 
ine first 10 days. Gompliance 70. 

ATZ’S B MOUND HATCHERY, 
Milltown, 


RIVERSIDE CHICKS 


Eighteen Varieties, all Blood tested 
by Stained Antigen Method for 
B. W. D. Chick losses within four- 
teen days replaced at half price. Send 
for price list and descriptive folder, 
RIVERSIDE HATCHERY & POULTRY FARM, 
R. F. D. No. 4B, Knoxville, Tenn. 


to above For’ icks add 3c per 
Bf. Orps, 


Box 8-262, mo. 


Sired by cocheitde from 200-egg trap- 
nested hens. Big, Strong, Healthy 
Chicks you can depend upon. We are 
the South’s largest producers of 200- 
eee -sired chicks. The -egg qual- 
y of our stock has been definitely 
catabitched by the records of our 
heng at the Official Egg Laying Contests. All leading va- 
rieties. Exceptionally yond Prices for quality offered. 
100% Live Delivery. Write for free catalog. Code No. 1893. 
DIXIE POULTRY FARM, Box 108, BRENHAM, TEXAS 


Mrs. Atz 


HARRIS’ PRODUCTION BRED CHICKS 
are the Money Makers. 
Rhode Island Reds, B’ “ks, 
Dark Cornish (Indian Game). Official Egg 
Contest Records up to 316 eggs. Valuable 
booklet ‘‘Baby Chicks, ”* and price list free. 
Harris Hatcheries, Box PF, Pelham, Ga. 


ARTIFICIAL CHICK BROODING 


‘Here Are Ten Things to Guard Against 
By J. H. WOOD 


brooding can and 
should be just as efficient as 
brooding with hens. In fact it should 
be more efficient. 

“Too often poor, success in brooding 
can be traced to neglect of a few prac- 
tices that have been proved essential 
to success. 


Below are a few of the most com-. 


mon causes of loss in brooding as re- 
lated by practical poultry raisers who 
have learned by experience. 

1. Overcrowding. Crowded chicks 
do not have a fair chance in any re- 
spect. Crowding causes the majority 
of colds and roup in small chicks. It 
also encourages cannibalism, corner 
crowding, and many other bad habits. 
A house 10x 12 will accommodate 300 
chicks comfortably. This is the maxi- 
mum number, however, and probably 
better success will result if only 250 
are placed in this size house. 


2. Improper and irregular tempera- 
ture. Chicks need a temperature of 
around 95 degrees the first week, 0 
degrees the second week, and 85 de- 
grees the third week. Thermometer 
should be hung near the floor a few 
inches from the edge of the hover. By 
maintaining the above recommended 
temperatures at a distance from the 
hover the chicks may move in or out 
from the hover should the temperature 
vary either way. At night when you 
inspect brooder for the last time be 
sure that chicks are resting or sleep- 
ing several inches from the edge of 
the hover. : 

3. Failure to teach chicks to go to 
hover for heat. A wire fence or some 
other form of fence should circum- 


‘scribe the brooder for the ‘first few 


days. The first day it should be about 
15 or 20 inches from the edge of hover. 
Circle should be enlarged the second 
day and again the third day. Then it 
may be removed. The idea of the fence 
is to keep chicks from getting away 
from brooder and becoming chilled. 
Chicks will quickly learn to go to 
heater for warmth. 

4. Improper feeding. Baby chicks 
need a complete ration that will be 
easily digested and furnish all the nec- 
essary ingredients for growth without 
being too strong. It is the writer’s 
opinion that a good commercial start- 
ing mash should be used for the first 
few weeks. Save the home-grown 
feeds for older chickens. If 
you desire to use home- 
grown feeds for starting, 
obtain recommended form- 
ulas from your experiment 
station, county agents, or_ 
vocational teachers. 


5. Lack of hopper space. Feeders 
are cheap and easy to make and there 
is no danger of having too many. Lack 
of feeder space causes runts because 
the weaker, timid chick does not have 
a chance. Lack of feeder space is sure 
to start cannibalism. Provide 12 to 
16 feet of feeder space for each 100 
chicks. Feeders should be well placed 
in all parts of the house both near 
the brooder and back in the corners, 


6. Lack of watering space. For best 
results a bountiful supply of water 
containers should be distributed about 
the house. Three small waterers or 
two large ones should be available to | 
each 100 chicks. 

7. Harmful floor litter. Moldy chaff, 
sand containing clay soil, hay contain- 
ing cockleburs, and moldy litters of all 
kinds often raise havoc with young 
chicks. It is a good idea to spread 
paper or sacks over litter for first 
few days until chicks have learned to 
eat the feed instead of the litter. Chicks 
should be fed as soon as placed in 
brooder house; otherwise they will 
eat whatever is on the floor including 
the droppings. The practice of wait- 
ing 40 to 60 hours before feeding is 
harmful. Chicks will not eat too soon. 


8. Insanitary conditions. Insanitary, 
filthy -houses and surroundings are 
sure to cause trouble. Brooder houses 
should be cleaned at least twice a week 
and preferably oftener. Dead chicks 
should be removed from house or 
burned immediately. Houses should 
be disinfected at least once a week. 
All feeders and water founts should 
be washed and disinfected once a week. 


9. Endeavoring to raise different 
sizes and ages under the same brooder. 
It is impracticable and dangerous. to 
attempt to raise different ages under 
the same brooder. The smaller chicks 
do not have a chance. , Different ages 
need different temperatures and differ- 
ent feeds, etc. 

10. Attempting to develop pullets 
into production too quickly. It is pos- 
sible to grow pullets out too rapidly 
for best results. Give pullets bounti- 
ful supply of scratch grain after few 
weeks of age and allow. them to de 
velop gradually but, well. Hard insol- 
uble grit is an essential food for 
growing stock as well as mature birds. 
This is especially true where birds 
are kept in confinement. Poultry have 
no teeth. They grind their 
food in the gizzard. Grit not 
only furnishes the means 
for grinding, but serves t® 
toughen the gizzard, so that 
it is better able to 
corn and other grains. 
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this cough syrup for?” 


|. “What’s so sudden?” 
| “Why, why, he’s our minister.”. 


-Hambone’s Meditations 


PICKIN’S 


PUBLIC SERVANT 
Ad in paper—“Position wanted about 
March 1. At present time employed at 
City Hall, but will work if I have to.” 


NO FRIENDS 
“You will have to bring someone here 
to identify you. Have you any friends?” 
“None—I’m a tax collector.” 


NEW CAR 
“So you’re living with your wife’s folks 
pow 
#Yes, we just had to have a new car, 
you know.” - 


THE CELIBATE 
“Darling, it will have to be a long en- 
gagertient.” 
She—“‘Dearest, I will wait for you until 
the farmers are satisfied.” 


50-50 
“] wish I were half Irish and half Jew 
instead of all Irish,” said Flannegan, 
“Why?’’ asked Dooley. 
“An Irishman always wants a dollar and 
a Jew always has it.” 


WE HATE ’EM TOO 
Youth (to fair companion)—‘‘Have yov 
ever tried listening to a play with your 
eyes shut?” 
Voice (from row behind)—“‘Have you 
tried listening to one with your mouth 
shut?” 


s0 THE GODDESS LIKES ICE CREAM! 
“What is that a picture of?” asked a 
small tot. 
-*That’s the statue of Liberty,” Big- 
Brother replied. “You can always tell 
her ‘cause she’s got a ice cream cone in 
her hand.” 

VERSATILE SYRUP 
An Indian up in northern Michigan re- 
turned for the third time to buy a half 
dozen dollar bottles of cough syrup. 
Druggist —“‘Someone’ sick at your 
house?” 
Indian—“‘No sick.” 
Druggist—“‘Then, what on earth is all 


_Indian—‘“‘Me likeum on pancakes.” 


JOIN THEM 


Harold had taken his girl friend to lunch 
and she had spoken to a nice-looking man 
at the next table. 

“Is that man a friend of yours?” asked 
Harold. 

“Yes,’’ she replied. 

“Then I think I’ll ask him to join us.” 

“O, Harold, this is so sudden.” ; 
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By J. P. ALLEY 
(Copyright, 1984, by Bell Syndicate, Inc.) 


WEN A MAN THINIX 
HE ONDER STAN? 
WIMMEN -FOLKS, 


HE AIN? THINKIN aT 
HOPIN’:: 
HE JE HOPIN 


ANOTHER REMARK BY HAMRBONE 
S$ gittin’ atter me ca’se I’se so 
bout dressin’ but mah ole close 
40 "aggedy hit’s mo’ lak wras’lin dan’ 
essin’!! 


asi) 


with 100 ibs.of STARTENA! 


Thus YEAR when you want everything you can 
get for the money you invest in chick feed, don’t 
take chances. Just any kind of chick feed won't do. 
100 pounds of Purina Startena gives you 50 big, 
sturdy chicks at six weeks—two pounds per 
chick, that’s all it takes. The extra weight and 
development of Startena-fed chicks more than 
pay any slight difference there might be in the 
first cost of feed. ee 
That’s why Startena has come to be known as | 

America’s best chick-feed. Let no one tell you 
that ordinary chick feeds will give you Startena 
results. That is wrong. They won’t. Startena 
chick growth and development comes only from 
Startena. See your Purina dealer today — have 
Startena on hand when your chicks arrive! 


PURINA MILLS 
968 Checkerboatd Square 
St. Louis, Mo. 


PUREBRED BABY CHIX 


EBS Fine (HICKS 


PURE BRED 


All chicks from our purebred Hogan 
tested flocks of the very finest blood- 
lines. They are bred to. grow larger, 
mature quicker, lay better, and meet 
every requirement of those raising 
poultry for profit. 


We Have Only One Grade—The Best. 
100% Live Delivery Guaranteed. CATALOG FREE. 
Code No. 2081. Order Now for Prompt Delivery. 
PRICES PREPAID. 100 500 1,000 


Wh. Br. Bf. Leghorns. $6 75 $32.50 $64.00 


6.90 33.00 65.00 
8. White 7.45 36.00 70.00 
Heavy Assorted for 6.55 32.25 63.50 


x Mixed for Layers...... 6.30 31.50 63.00 


Add 25¢ extra on lots of less than 100. 
Prices subject to change without notice. 


SIEB’S HATCHERY, Box 106, LINCOLN, ILL. 


Are You (ontented ? 


AN ENTERPRISING publication recently asked thousands of farmers’ 
wives this most personal question: “Are you contented with your lot?” In 
94 per cent of all cases the answer was “Yes, decidedly.” 

Yet, only a decade ago farm life meant drudgery. Today the washing 
machine and electric iron make quick work of what used to be a formidable 
task. New utensils speed up the preparation of meals. Dish washing is 
disposed of in short order. Vacuum cleaners lend their most effective aid. 
Running water, better cleansers, and innumerable household helps lighten, 
quicken and improve the work. 

That is what advertising means to women on the farm. It has brought 
them countless appliances which help in their work, better conditions in their 
homes, add to their pleasure and increase their interest in life. 


Advertising means as much to you. Advertisements published in this 
paper continually tell of many conveniences and comforts that you might 
otherwise miss. 


Read the Advertisements. It Pays 
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Alabama, 


and Florida. It will pay many advertisers to use other 


editions as per list below. 


‘‘Where Progressive Farmers Buy and Sell’’ 


This is our GEORGIA-ALABAMA EDITION, covering Georgia, 


one word each initial, abbreviation, and whole number. 
Give two good 
references, preferably a banker and P4 local business acquaintance. 


Count as 
including each initial in your name and 


, Edition— Circulation— | States Covered— Regular Classified— | Display Classified— 
Georgia-Alabama... 175,000 Ga., Ala., and Florida......... 10c a word 10.00 h 
Stato Fisinly | Mississippi Valley...| 160,000 Miss., La., Ark., W. Tenn... 9¢ a word 19.90 ber inch 
you wish Carolinas- Virginia, . . 215,000 North Carolina, 8. C., and Va. 13¢ a word $13.00 per inc 
SEND CASH WITH ORDER use. Tennessee. and E. Tenn. word $7.50 per inch 
- ‘eXas a a! a word 10.00 inch 
AL FIVE EDITIONS 000 Whole South....... 45c a word ber inch DISPLAY CLASSIFIED ADS 
‘Your ad Bas in larger oe more dig- 
rates per 


later than the 10th of month 
preceding the month of publication. 


Mail your ad with remittance to reach our 
office not 


Address Classified Ad. Dept., The Progressive Farmer-Ruralist, Birmingham, Ala. ~ 


inch in table. 


Farms for Sale 


Fiee Homesteads — Some improved; forfeited. 18 
States. Maps, ‘‘700 Facts,’’ 40e. Publishers, 4717-5, 
Magazine, New Orleans, La. 


Independence, Security Assured—North Dakota, Min- 
nesota, Montana, Idaho, Washington, Oregon Farms— 
Bargain prices; easy terms. Descriptive literature; im- 
partial advice. Mention state. J. W. Haw, 18 Northern 
Pacific Railway, St. Paul, Minnesota. 


Georgia 
FARM FOR SALE OR TRADE 
APPROXIMATELY 13 ACRES, 
% Mile South City Limits of Rome, Georgia. 
WELL DRAINED, FERTILE LAND, 
On main highway. Improvements: New double con- 
structed 6-room house. Electric lights (Georgia 
Power Co.). Garage; servants quarters; one large 
barn. Excellent young orchard. Other improvements. 
IDEAL FOR DAIRY OR CHICKEN RANCH, 
Apply, W. H. HAMES, 
1046 Gadsden Ave., Gadsden, Alabama. 


Texas 


Why P You Can Buy a Farm in the 
Panhandle 2 and South Plains of Texas at a low price and 
op ny 4 ne terms. This is a country of beef, 
poultry, and dairying. All cereals do 
> o~~ 8 milo maize and kafir. Cotton a sure 

No boll weevil. Level prairie lands—deep, rich, 
and fertile soil. Average annual rainfall about 24 
inches. Good towns, good roads, excellent schools. Let 
me send you our a Panhandle and South 
Plains.’’ Write today. T. Gallaher, General Freight 
and Passenger Agent, Sante Fe Railway, 21 Santa Fe 
Building, Amarillo, Texas. 


Plants 


Seerer —IN THE PURCHASE OF PLANTS 

y mail, the buyer is expected to pay transportation 
p tm unless the advertiser quotes a ‘‘prepaid 
price’ in his ad. This rule shall govern trans- 
actions between our plant advertisers and buyers. 


‘ay Rent When 


wonderful as- 


100 Gladiolus Bulbs—Blooming size; 
Hunting - 


sortment: $1.00, prepaid. Rainbow Gardens, 
ton, Indiana. 


Gladiolus Bulbs—100 blooming size, gorgeous, named 
varieties, $1. postpaid. Arthur Ryon, Altamonte 
Springs, Florida 


Cabbage-Onion-Potato-Tomato 
ATTENTION, PLANT GROWERS! 
YOUR AD WILL GET MORE ATTENTION 
IF DISPLAYED IN THIS STYLE, 
Thousands of farmers throughout the South will- 
buy millions of plants from Progressive Farmer- 
Ruralist advertisers during the next three months. 
Get a bigger share of these orders with an_ad like 
this one. Rates for our Five Separate Editions 

are shown at top of this page. 
“DISPLAY CLASSIFIED ADS ATTRACT’ 


Cabbage-Onion-Potato-Tomato 

Genuine Crystal Wax and Yellow Bermuda Onion 
Plants — $1.00 per 1,000, prepaid. Geo. R. Hunt, 
Kathleen, Georgia. 


Cabbage, ane: Onions, and Potato Plants — 500, 
prepaid, $1.00; 1,000, prepaid, $1.50. Collect: 500, 65c; 
1,000, $1.00. ‘Prompt shipment. Valdosta Plant Co., 
Valdosta, Georgia. 


Marglobe, Stone, Baltimore Tom:to Plants; —— 


Cabbage, Postpaid: 500, 65c; $1.00 thousand. 
Mays, Fitzgerald, Ga. 

Cabbage, Onions, and Collard Plants—75c thousand. 
Potato and Tomato Plants — $1.00 thousand. Dorris 
Plant Co., Valdosta, Ga 


F. M. Carter, Rockingham, Georgia — Porto Rico, 
Nancy Hall Potato Plants — $1. 25 per 1,000. Advise 
how ship, express or mail. 


Plants—Grown Since Freeze—Leading varieties Cab- 
bage and Bermuda Onions, c.o.d., 500, 55c; 1,000, 85c. 
L. P. Legg, Ashburn, Ga. 


Triumph and Porto Rico Potato Plants—April ship- 
ment, $1.50 per thousand, f.o.b. Cash with order. 
W. M. Ruple, Hurricane, Ala. 


Cabbage-Onion-Potato-Tomato 


Cabbage, Potato, Tomato, Pepper Plants—Leading 
epper, 5 


$1. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Calvary plane arms, Calvary, 


Better Quality Porto Rico Potato Plants—Expressed, 
$1.50; mailed, $1.65 thousand. Nice Cabbage, Onions, 
Tomatoes—Assorted varieties. $1.00; cash with order. 
Baxley Brokerage Co., Baxley, Ga. 


Certified Plants—Red, Yellow Porto Rico Potatoes— 
1.00 thousand; $1.50, postpzid. Tomatoes, Margtobe, 
Stone; varieties Cabbage—Postpaid: 500, 65c; 1,000, 
$1.00. John B. Pope, Fitzgerald, Ga. 


Porto Rico and Early Triumph Potato Plants, in- 
spected, $1.25 thousand. Marglobe Tomato and Wake- 
fleld Cabbage, 85ce thousand. First class plants; not 
trash. James Williams, Alma, Georgia. 


Porto Rico Potato Plants—$2. 00 thousand. Pepper 
and 5 $2. Tomato, 
bags, and —100. "30 Oc ; 500, 85e; 1,000, 
Postpaid. Maung Plant Co., Valdosta, Georgia. 


Cabbage, Onions, and Tomatoes—Mixed as _ wanted. 
Marglobe and Baltimore eae 4 after April 10th. 
Postpaid: 250, 50c; 500, 75¢; $1.25. Satisfaction 


Onion Plants—500, 60c; 1,000, 95c. Prompt shipment. 
Empire Plant Albany, Ga. 


~ Certified Sweet Potato Plants—Triumphs and Porto 
Ricos—$1.25 thousand, f.o.b. here; cash with order. 
L. T. Rhodes, Bay Minette, Ala. 


Cabbage, bigs oe Potato, Onions, and Collard Plants: 
500, assorted, $1.00; 1,000, assorted, $1.50; prepaid. 
Tennessee Plant Co.,” Ala. 

and Onion Plants — 500, 60c; 
1,000, 85c; 5, $3.85; 10,000, $7.50; f.0.b. Tifton. 
Coleman Plant ‘Tifton, Ga. 


Certified Grade A Potato Plants—Porto Rico, | Vine or 


Lampkin Plant Miss. 


more Tomato, Red Porto Rico Potato, $1.00 thousand. 
Early Flat Dutch Cabbase, 75c thousand. Mo oss packed, 
Prompt delivery. Colony Plant Co., Fitzgerald, "Gi. 


Early Wilt Resistant Tomato 
100, $1.00; 1,000, $3.50; postpaid. 2,000, 

prepaid. Certified Potato Plants—1,000, $1 1.75. 

Cabbage and Onion Plants—1,000, $1.00. Bonnie Plant 

Farm, Union Springs, Ala. 


Guaranteed Plants—Cabbage and Onion, 75c thou- 
sand; Certified Marglobe and Bonny Best Tomato, $1.00; 


Potato, $1.50; Pepper and Eggplant, $2.25, thousand. 
Add postage. Special —_ on quantities. Lakeside 


Plant Farms, Lakeland, 


Bunch, $1.25; Nancy Hall, Dooley, $1.50 
Prepaid. S. E. Teem, Cullman, Aja. 


Grade A Seog Potato Plants—Porto Rico, Vine 
or Bunch, $1.25; Dooley, Nancy Hall, $1.50 thousand. 
Prepaid. W. H. Seon Cullman, Ala. 


Cabbage and Onion Plants, 75c thousand; Tomato, all 
varieties, $1.00 thousand; Porto Rico Potato, $1.25 
thousand. Bill Peters, Ray City, Ga. 


Send No Money—C.o.d., Frostproof Cabbage and On- 
ion Plants—All varieties, now ready. 500, 60c; 1,000, 
$1.00. Standard Plant Co., Tifton, Ga. 


Free New Catalog of Frostproof Laing aaa on re- 
quest. Frostproof and Oni 500, 60c; 
1 000, $1.00. P. Fulwood, Tifton, 


Spring Plants—Cabbage, toes, 500, 
75c; 1,000, $1.25. Potatoes, $1.50 thousand. Ali post- 
paid. Lewiston Plant Farm, Lewiston, Ga. 


Frostproof Cabbage Plants, Tomato, Pepper Plants— 
Ninety cents thousand, delivered. All varieties. Million 
to offer. Pinegrove Plant Co,, Pinegrove, Ga. 


Certified Porto Rico Potato Plants—Also Marglobe 
Tomato Plants—1,000; $1.20; 5,000, $5.50. Prompt 
service. United Plant Growers Alma, Georgia. 


Collards, Toma 


Buy Schroer’s Better Plants from Larger Ad—This 
page. Look for it! 


Bermuda Onion Plants — $1.00 thousand. W. W. 
Williams, Quitman, Ga. 

Rico Potato Plants—$1.00 thousand. R. D. 

Rockingham, Ga. 


Any quantity, 75¢ thou- 
Farms, Tifton, 


Certified Porto Rico Potato Plants—$1.25 thousand, 
postpaid. B. E. Tucker, Cullman, Ala. 


Porto Rico and Nancy Hall—$1.60 thousand, deliv- 
ered. P. A. Williams, Phil Campbell, Ala. 


600 Cabbage, and 
$1.00, postpaid. W, H. Branan, Gordon, G 


Certified Porto Rico Potato Plants—Thousand, $1.50; 
five thousand, $7.00; ten thousand, $12.50. Quality and 
count guaranteed. G. A. Carter, Rockingham, Ga. 

Sale—Pure Bunch Porto Plants— 

5 e paid, April, 
J. B. Wilson, Route” Ala. 


Rockingham, Ga.—Improved Rec 


May" delivery. 


Vernon Plant Co., 


Porto Rico Potato gg 000, $1.50; 5,000, $7.00. 
Ruby King Pepper, $1.35 thousand. Marglobe, Bonny’s 
Best, Earliana Tomato, Chaslenta Wakefield Cabbage 
plants, $1.00 thousand. We guarantee count and quality. 
Strickland Plant Co,, Mershon, Ga. 


Plants, Not Promises—Tomatoes: Marglobe, Earliana, 
Baltimore. Cabbage: Wakefields. Collards: 
Georgia Heading. Onions: White and Yellow Ber- 
muda, $1.00 per 1,000, f.o. Db. $1.50 per 1,000, delivered, 
postpaid. Sand Mountain Plant Co., Mentone, Ala. 


Coker’s Golden Porto Rico Potato Plants—$1.75 per 
thousand, postpaid; $1.50, express collect. Marglobe 
Tomato plants, $1.50 per thousand, postpaid; $1.00, 
express collect. Pimiento Pepper plants, 3oc per hun- 
dred; $2.50 per thousand, postpaid. Redland Farms, 
Odum, Georgia 


Frostproof Cabbage, Onion, and Tomoto _Plants—All 
varieties; mossed, variety nami , 60c; 

. Porto Rico Potatoes (from 
500° Be: 1,000, $1.35; 5,000, 
Service, and Satisfaction guaranteed. 
dale Farms, Valdosta, Ga. 


Frostproof Cabbage, Onion 
leading varieties: 500, 50c; 
10,000, $6.50. Rico Potatoes 
seed): 500, 75c; 1,000, $1.25; 5,000, $6.00. 
prompt shipment. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Plant Farm. Valdosta, Ga. 


Millions Frostproof Cabbage, nF Tomato, 
tato Plants—All leading varieties. 1,000 Onions, 1, 6S; 
500 Cabbage free. 1,000 Cabbage, $1.75; 500 Onions 
free. 1,000 Tomatoes, $2.00; 500 Potatoes free. ig 000 
Potatoes, $2.00; 500 Tomatoes free, All express prepaid, 
Highest quality guaranteed. Kentucky Plant & Seed 
Co., Hawesville, Ky. 


Sunny- 


,. and Tomato Plants—All 
1,000, 75c; 5,000, $3.50; 
(from Certified 
Full count, 

Clements 


and Yellow Porto Rico-Potato Plants, $1.50 thousand. 
Tomatoes, Marglobe and other varieties, $1.00 th 1 


Certified Porto Rico Potato twenty- 
five; Bunch Porte Rico, dollar fifty per thousand. Pre- 
paid. Ready April 20th. R, I. Teem & Sons, Route 6, 
Cullman, Ala. 


Goring Grown—Copenhagen, 
field, Golden Acre, 60c; 1,000, 80c; 5,000, 3.50. 
Beet plants, $1.00 t ho 4 Bermuda Onion, 500, 60¢ 

1,000, 75c; 5,000, $3.00. Porto Rico Potato plants, 


Cabbage Plants, 


Plants Varieties Cabbage, Onion, 
Tomato—500, .00. World Beater Pepper 
and 1,600, $2.00. Emerald Farms, 


$1.25 Tomato, Ageil 15th, Certified, Mar- 
- globe, Bonnie, 500, 75c; $1.00 thousand. Prompt ship- 
ment. Sims Plant Co., A Ga. 


Plant Assortment—200 hae page? Cabbage, 200 On- 


Meigs, Georgi ions, 100 Tomatoes, 25 Pep nts 
ved Porto Rico Potato Plants—One twenty-five 
Bristol Brokerage Co., Bristol, Ga. Porto Rico Potato Plants—$1.50 Cabbage, Sewers. Broccoli, ail postbald, 
Tomato Plants, leading varieties. $1.00; Pep epper $1.50, 5 000, $7.50; postpaid. Large, tough, ‘hand selected: 
Marglobe Tomato Plants—$2.00 thousand. Large or- thousand. April delivery. B. J. * Morris Son, mossed, wrap in wax paper packed in ventilated 
ders, less. Address, A. Youell, Boynton, Florida. Baxley, Georgia. cardboard containers. Prompt shipment. Satisfaction 
Frostproof Cabbage, Onion Plants—Pay Postman— Porto Rico Potato Plants—Government I ted Jacksonville 
500, 55c; 1,000, 90c. Postal Plant Co., Albany, Ga. $1. ber a. § $1. 
ment. Satisfaction guaranteed. ©. C. Wa Bee Twenty Million Open Field Grown Plants—Large, 
shear, Georgia. well rooted, strong, and healthy; mogssed, labeled, variety 
pasted. ristol Plant Co., Bristol, Ga. PiaaiaOopaoha Cabb Naw oe Great named. Cabbage: Early Jersey, Charleston, Flat Dutch, 
gen Cabbage; New Stone, Greater Copenhagen. Onions: Bermuda Crystal Wax. Tomatoes: 
6,000 Bermuda wn. Plants, $2.40; 2,000 Cabbage Baltimore, Marglobe Tomato; Porto Rico Sweet Potato— oaitimore, Marglobe, New Stone, Earliana, Favorite 
plants, $1.25. W. W. Warren, Carrizo’ Springs, Texas. oom gy et 5,000, $4.50. J. W. Overstreet, and John Baer. 500, 60c; 1,000, $1.00; 5,0 $4.00: 
uglas, Georgia. : "Potatoes (Governt rti- 
Pure Strain Pink Skin Porto Rico Potato Plants— 
5,000, up, $1.35, delivered. J. C. ya. Valdosta, Cabbage—Leading varieties, 75¢ thousand. Tomatoes, Service and Satisfaction. teen’ years, South 
Georgia. leading varieties, $1.00 thousand. Our Certified Plants Georgia Farms, Quitman, Ga. . 
will please you. Burgess & Owens Plant Company, 
$1.00, thousand, Pembroke, Georgia. PLANTS, Wholesale—Spring Cabbage plants, $1. 50 
‘ nd, prepaid. W le Pla per 1,000, prepaid. © a Onion plants, $1.25 per 
Baxley, Ga. Large Healthy Plants Ready—All prepaid. Certified 000, epaid. Marglobe and Baltimore Tomato 
Tomato, Porto Rico Potato, 500, $1.00; 1,000. $1.50; 1,006, prepaid, Porto Rico, Sm 
Certified Porto Rico Piane—S!. 25 thousand. Doolys, 5,000, $6.00. Pepper, 1,000, $2.75.  D. J. Harrison, otato plants $1.7 per 1,000, prepaid. Prompt 
paws ae with orde J. I, Livingston, Route 6, Blackshear, Georgia. shipments our slog 
» Ala. 
0 Rico unning an unch), Nanoy 0, -25; Tomato, uby ng Pepper, 
11, Dooley—1,000, $1.25, delivered. Cupp Plant Co., $3.50, or 50c hundred. y when received. Wholesale 150 Acres bet | 


Cullman, Ala. 


Plant &o.., Quitman, Ga. 


Certified Grade A Porto Rico Potato Plants—Well 


rooted. $1.80 per 1,000, i W. D. Arnold, 
Purvis, Miss. — 
Cabbage and Onion Plants—Now 


500, 60c; 1,000, $1.00. Farmers’ Plant Co., 


Tifton, Georgia. 


‘Tomatoes—John Baer, Farliana, $1.00; 
thousand, $1.50; postpaid. Richard East 
Palatka, Florida. 


Cabbage, Tomato, Onion—500, 65c; 1,000, 85c. Po- 
tato— 500, 85c; $1.35. Wayne Plant Co., 
Waynesboro, Miss. 


Government Inspected Porto Rico, Nancy Hall, White 
Yam Potato Plants ;  Marglobe Tomatoes—$1. 25 thousand. 
80c hundred. Satisfaction 

Lord, Granam, Georgia. 


45 thousand; 


to Rico Potato Plants. to, 
$1. mh oo Onion, $1. ; Bis Bell Pepper. bee 50, 
50c hundred. Satisf: guaranteed. Quitman 


or 
Potato Co., Quitman, Ga. 


Pure Improved Porto Rico Potato Pla: 
iespenes. Shipped from May Ist to May 20th. 1, 
1.25; 5,000. up, $1.00 per 1,000; 10,000, $8.00. Bibb 
Plant’ Co., Route 3, Macon, Ga. 


New_Crop Leading Wagtetion Cabbage, Tomatoes, On- 
ions—$1.00 thousand. Potato plants, $1.65 thousand. 
Order kind wanted. Postage re Prompt shipments. 
Dixie Plant Growers, Barley, Ga. 


Cabbage Plants—500, 65c; $1.00 thousand.. For April 

and May delivery: Porto Rico Potatoes, $1.50 thousand; 

Ruby King Pepper and Egg plants, 30c hundred, or 
thousan: tone and Baltimore 

70c; $1.25 thousand. All postage paid. R. Chanclor, 

Pitts, Georgia, 


rooted, strong. 

variety named. Frostproof Cabbage: Early Jersey, Char- 
les Flat Dutch, Copenhagen. nions: Bermuda and 
Crytal Wax. atoes: Greater Baltimore, Marglobe, 
New Stone, Earliana, and John Baer. 500. 65c; 1,000, 


10,0) . 100 
guaranteed or duplicate shipment free. Fairview Farms, 
Ine., Quitman, Ga. 

Ten Million Open Field Grown Plants—Large, 


well 
rooted, strong, and healthy; mossed, labeled with variety 
named. Cabbage: Early Jersey, Charleston, Flat Date 


ew Stone, Farliana, John Baer— 
: 5,006, $8.00. Nancy Hall 
500, $1.00; 1,000.” $1.75; 
5,000, 00. All plants express prepaid. Highest 
quality; 100% live delivery guaranteed or duplicate 
shipment free. Kentucky Plant Co., Owensboro, Ky. 


Cabbage-Onion-Potato-Tomato 


State Inspected, Pure Stock Porto Rico Potato Plants 
—80 cents special price on large orders, 
Ready now. Jones, Screven, Ga. 


Nancy Hall, Porto Rico Plants — $1.75 thousang 
Tynes Extra Early Florida Sweets or Tynes Early Golden 
Bunch Yams, also Forked Leaf Bunch Yams—$2.99 
thousand. Prepaid. Tynes Plant Co., Shuqulak, Miss, 


BEST QUALITY CERTIFIED sence HALL 
oe PORTO RICO PLANT 
$1.25; 1,000, $2.00, aativered. 
Safe aeival Guaranteed — Ready April 10th, 
ALSO JERSEYS. 

A. H. JONES, » TREZEVANT, TENN. 
Frostproof Cabbage—Each bunch fifty, mossed, labeled 
variety name. Jersey Wakefield, Charleston Wakefield, 
Early and Late Dutch—Poet- 


pa , $1.00; 500, 
Onions: Crystal we. Prizeta 


with variety_name; Livingston Globe, 
Baltimore, June Pink, McGee, rliana, 
Market, Early Detroit—Postpaid: 
300, $1.00; 500, $1.50; 1,000, 
and labeled, Chinese Giant, Bull 
Red Cayenne— Postpaid: 100, 75c; 200, $1.00; 500, 

: 1 counf, prompt shipment, gafe 
arrival, satisfaction F-#- Union Plant Company, 
Texarkana, Arkansas. 


TOMATO and PEPPER PLANTS 
READY APRIL 15. 

Open Field Grown—Better than Transplanted Plants, 
Grown from Treated Seed and State Certified. 
TOMATO — Vigrtessen: Marglobe, Earliana, New 

Stone, and Baltim 
_ PEPPER— Varieties: “Ruby Giant, California Won- 
der, and ge 
PRICES ON MATO and dozen, 
20c; 100, 50c; 00, $1.50; 1,000, $2.50; 5,000 or 
over at $2.00 per thousand. 

Our Motto: ‘“‘NOT CHEAPER, BUT BETTER.” 
CABBAGE AND ONION PLANTS—All varieties 
Cabbage. Bermuda and Sweet Spanish Onions, 
PRICES ON CABBAGE and ONIONS—100, 20c; 
500, 75c; 1,000, $1.10; 5,000 or over at $1.00 

per thousand. 

Postage or Express on All Plants Extra, 
SHIPPED PROMPTLY — CAREFULLY MOSS 
PACKED — SAFE ARRIVAL GUARANTEED. 


VICKERS PLANT FARMS, Hattiesburg, Miss, 


BUY SCHROER’S BETTER PLANTS 
Frostproof Cabbage—Spring grown; leading vi 
Also Collard, and Red Cabbage—Pre- 
paid: , $1.50. Collect: 1,000, 
$1.00. 


1,000, 
Borouting Broccoli—Prepaid: 100, 
$1.50; 1,000, $2.50. Collect: $ 
Snowball Cauliflower—Prepaid: 
500, $2.00; 1, $3.50. Collect: $2.50 per 1,000. ; 
mato, ready ‘April 10th—Early Detroit, O'Day, 


steak, Florida Special, 
more—Prepzaid: 100, 50c; $1. 
tato Plants—Porto Kico, 
Jersey—Prepaid: 500, $1. 10: 1,000, $2.00. “Dalle $1.75 
per $7.50. Pepper, Ready April 20th to 
25th—Ruby King, Ruby Giant, Werte Beater, Call: 
and Red Cayenne—Prepaid 
50, 35c; 100, 60c; $1.25; 500, $1.75; 1,000, $2.75. 
Collect: $2.00 per ‘000. Black Beauty Exgplant—Pre- 
id: 50, 50c; 100, 75c; 250, $1.25; 500, $2.25; 1,000, 
.50. Collect: We Guaranteed No. 1 
Plants, True to Name Va 
SCHROER PLANT FARMS, VALDOSTA, GA. 


Flowers 
Giant-flowered Dahlias — 10 alike, or 7 d , 
labeled, $1.00. Kunzman, New Albany, Indiana. 


Camellia Japonicas—Most beautiful of winter flower- 
ing evergreens. Illustrated price list. 35 varieties, free 
Longview Camellia Nurseries, Crichton, Alabama. 


E. Lee, Jane Com. 1g Cele. and Nine Other 

Dahlias — x 

$1.50 hundred. Mrs. Minnie lips, 
a. 


Ri 
Fine 
Gladiolus, 
Sulphur Springs, 


White Pink, see ted, 4 f 
Vhite, Pin ariega' ‘or 
lent plants. All prepaid. Malbis Nursery, Daphne, 


FEE 


Chrysanthemums — Over 100 Exhibition Varieties 
Grows as bobby. plants sold at popular pri 


labeled a selection), $1.00, 
Request <>. F. H. Spivey, Box 574, Montgomry, 
abama. 


6c 


OUTDOOR PLANTS, 


PETUNIA 
SNAPDRAGON.- 
STOCKS—Rose, Lavender, Yellow 
HOLLYHOCK—Crimson, Yellow 
ZINNIAS—Giant type; large. blooms—Red, 

ZAnnias. --Each 


BEGONIAS—Red. Bright Pink, . 
CARNATIONS—White, Pink, Rose 


Order the. Colors You Like. 

WE PAY POSTAGE. 
GUARANTEE GOOD LIVE ARRIVAL 
NAUGHTON FARMS, 

WAXAHACHIE, TEXAS. 


Kudzu 


Selected Kudzu Roots—$10.00 thousand. U. S. Wade, 


Decatur, 
Kudzu Crowns — $10.00 per 1,000. John W. 2a¥ 
Route 7, Troy, Ala. 
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Kudzu 


dzu Plants for Sale—$5.00 per thousand. 
Hartwell, Ga. 


Roy 


Corn 
Thompson’s Prolific—$1.50 per bushel. 


Sericea, 25¢ 


per pound. Milo Thompson, Spring City, Tenn. 


‘dzu — Hundred mature, healthy Plants — $1.00. 
pmerson Warren, Hartwell, Georgia. 


Time to Plant Kudzu—The great_ pasture, 
Py game. Write, Rock Glen Farm, 1708 Peachtree, 
‘Atlanta, Georgia. 


Strawberries 


Blakemore, McClintock, Aroma, Klondykes: 
Cultivation instructions each order. 
Bradford, Jr., Trenton, Tenn. 


Plants—AlIl varieties; Missionary, Klon- 
Strawoma: 1,000, $1.25;. 10,000, $10.00,  dudsonia 


wit Growers’ Association, Judsonia, Arkansas. 


j—Klondyke, Missionary, Aroma—$1.10 thou- 
rakemore, $1.20; $2. here. Cata- 
sands ee. Old’ reliable firm. 'M. Wood & Sons, 
Judsonia, Arkansas. 


Certified Northern grown. 


Everbearing, » $6. 
Dunlap, 5 $00. 25; 1.000. $2.00. 20 
moth et 50 cents; 50 Eldorado Blackberry, $1.00. 
Cstalog. Rider Nursery, Farmington, Iowa. 


Nursery Stock 


edge—Bvergreen Privet Plants—100, postpaid. 
Beat Watkins, Box 1193, Greenville, 8. 


All Colors—Many in Bloom—5 to 50 strong 
plants. 200 each; 50 or more, 17%c each. Postpaid. 
Fright Nurseries, Cairo, Ga. 


Best Varieties Papershell Pecan Trees, 
pears, Figs, Persimmons, Citrus Trees all kinds. E. 
Stokes, Campville, Florida, 


Peach Trees—Commercial Varieties of Peach Trees at 
jowest prices. Write for catalog. Southern Nursery 
Company, 


Winchester, Tenn. 

Peach Trees, Leading Varieties, thousand ; 
hundred. Apple, Pear, Plum, erry, 
Grape, Pecan, Walnut, Ornamentals Richt prices. 

Riverdale Nurseries, Riverdale, Ga. 


Seeds 


Cow} Lespedeza, Garden Seed, Orchard 
‘Mecarty Co., Evansville, Indiana. 


Runner Peanuts, 4c 


Sound Chufas—$4.00 


bushel. 


pound; f.o.b. ‘Quality Seed Store, Gainesville, Florida. 
Peanuts and Hog Goobers, Chufas, Wye seed, 


ee. Velvet Beans. Write for prices. M. Greene, 
Live Oak, Florida. 


SEE OUR DISPLAY 
ON PAGE 2 


FOR THE BETTER 
KIND OF FIELD SEED 


FIDELITY SEED CO., Box PF-1611, Memphis, Tenn, 


Kinard’s Bred-up Mexican June Corn—Write for sam- 
ple and price. Kudzu Crowns, five dollars thousand. 
Kinard Nurseries, Jackson, Ga. 


Whatley’s Prolific Corn—Peck, $1.00; halt bushel, 
$1.75; bushel, $3.25; 10 bushels, $3.00 per bushel. All 
f.o.b. Helena. Whatley Brothers, Helena, Georgia. 


Selected Whatley’s and Hastings’ Seed Corn—$2.00 
bushel. Ask for prices on all varieties hay Peas, 
Silverdrip Syrup Cane. Southern Seed and Plant Co.. 
Clanton, Ala. 


DO YOUR CORN? 
NT OUR PEARL FLINT CORN 
It is almost onevil proof and makes larger crops. 
Peck, 75c; half-bushel, $1.25; bushel, $2.00. 
Add postage.. 
HALLMAN FARMS, BLACKSHEAR, GA. 


Buchanan’s Famous Tennessee Grown Seed Corn— 
Paymaster, Mosby, Yellow Dent, White Dent, Big 
Mexican June, Early White June—$1.65 per bushel. 
Buchanan’s, Memphis, Tenn. 


Corn—500 Bushels Whatley’s Prolific—Field selected, 
stalks having two to seven and eight ears each; carefully 


picked, nubbed, and hand shelled. Peck, 75c; halt 
bushel, $1.25; bushel, $2.00; here. W. H. Bolton, 
Griffin, Georgia. 


Whatley’s Prolific Seed Corn—Grown on isolated 
farm, in codperation with Extension Service. Peck, 90 
cents: half bushel, $1.40; bushel, $2.50; 5 -bushels, 
$2.25 per bushel; 10 bushels, $2.00 per ‘bushel. All 
f.0.b. Clanton, Ala. H. 8. Shaw, Clanton, Ala 


Mosby’s White, Indian Chief Yellow, Jarvis Golden— 
All prolific; two good-sized ears; generally sound; 
field selected; hand nubbed; genuine; not mixed. 
Half, $1.25; bushel, $2.25. Freight prepaid on ten 
bushel lots. Quick service. N. A. Kimrey, Mebane. 
North Carolina. 


SOLD 
HERE IS WHAT CLASSIFIED ADVERTISERS 
WHO OFFERED SEED CORN SAY:— 


“A $2.00 ad sold $200. 00 worth of seed cor 
Could have sold more but exhausted my stock. ig 


“Cancel our ad—seed corn sold out.’’ 


“I won’t here to put my ad in your paper 
this month. TI have orders for all of my 
corn. Thanks to The _Progressive Farmer.”’ 
IF YOU HAVE SELECT SEED CORN TO SELL 
FOLLOW THE EXAMPLE OF OTHER SUC- 
CESSFUL GROWERS aa IT THROUGH AN 
AD IN THESE COLUMN 


SEE THE LOW RATES AT TOP OF FIRST 
CLASSIFIED PAGE. MAIL YOUR AD TODAY. 
CLASSIFIED AD DEPARTMENT, 

THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER-RURALIST, 
BIRMINGHAM, ALABAMA, 


Order Your Seeds From Carolina’s Largest Seed 
House—Write today for Kirkland’s 1934 Seed Catalog; 
gent Free on request. B. B. Kirkland Seed Company, 
Columbia, 8S. C. 

Bermuda, Carpet, Lespedeza, Beggarweed, ar Top, 
Field Peas, Soybeans, Velvet Beans, Cat Tail Millet, 
and Georgia Runner Peanuts, Fordhook Beans. V. R. 


Bush, Albany, Ga. 


CORN 


GENUINE OHIO GROWN roe. Bushel. 
TRUCKERS FAVORITE ........ 85 3.00 
SNOWFLAKE $2.65 
THE FOLLOWING FIELD S ARE 


THE 
RE-SELECTE 
& SONS, RICHMOND, VIRGINI IA:— 
Improved Golden Dent. Whatley’s Prolific. 
Improved White Dent. 
eid’s Yellow Dent. . 
‘ob. Hickory King, 
x Mosbys Prolific. 
7ECK...... 80¢ BUSHEL........$2.90 
Order Direct from this Ad, 
All Prices are f.0.b. Birmingham, 
WRITE ree Be ON MAMMOTH YELLOW 
J OTOOTAN SOYBEANS, 
HARDWARE STORES, 
%813-2315 Second Ave, No., BIRMINGHAM, ALA, 


Bweet $3.60; Red Clover, $8.00. All 60-pound 
bushel. Track Concordia. Return seed if not satisfied. 
Geo. Bowman, Concordia, Kansas. 


Peo 75e: bushel, $1.00; bushel, $1.90. Wanna- 
and Boll Cotton Seed, 100% pure, 
s—Whips, Unknown, New Eras, $2.00, f.0.b. 
ZL. Seott, Concord, Ga. 


Velvet Beans, Cowpeas, Soybeans, Peanuts—Several 
nd bushels to offer. Can fill large or small orders. 

We are in market for White Peas, small or large, 
der Peas. State you have, also best 
Price; furnish samples. T. N. Smith, Tennille, Ga. 


Beans 


WARNING—Since leading authorities advise us that 
it is difficult to tell the difference between Otootan 
Ebony seeds and therefore there may be 
substitution of Black Ebony for Otootan without any 
attempt to defraud, our advertising guarantee does 
brad cover Otootan seeds. We believe all advertisers 
ering Otootan Soybeans in our columns are honest | 
., responsible, but we are not Hable for ‘lessee due 
Substitution of Black Ebony Soybeans for Otootans. 


Soybeans for 


Sale — Write W. F. Winstead, Ran- 


5,000 Bushels yore — Germination—$1. 20. 
Bureh, et Beans—98% Ger! on—$ 


Fancy Day Velvets, $1.10 bushel; 
bushel. J. H. Palmer, Tennille, Ga. 


. Baad Bushels Recleaned Runner Velvet Beans—$1.25 
el. Bennett’s Bonded Warehouse, Eastman, Ga. 


“SHORTAGE of BEANS & PEAS” 


Bunch, $3.00 


Classified Page 
MAIL YOUR AD FOR OUR MAY ISSUE NOW! 
CLASSIFIED AD DEP 
PROGRESSIVE FARMER- RURALIST, 
—____ BIRMINGHAM, ALABAMA. 


Velvet Beans—In two and half bushel 


Mary 
$2.95 1 ington Aspare Crowns—Two years old: 
Vann, ootan Beans, $4.25 bushel. J. 
“We Vara 


ces, Cowpeas, eans, and Pea- 
ith, Tennflle, Ga. 


9-Day 
$3. for 
Richard 


Neal’s Paymaster Double Yield Seed Corn—Two and 
three ears to stalk. Selected, hand nubbed. Delivered 
your station in cotton bags, if you reside in 
linas, Virginias, Georgia, Alabama, Mississippi, 
isiana, Arkansas, Kentucky, Tennessee, $2.25 bushel: 
larger quantities, $2.00. Park Brothers, Columbia, 


Tennessee. 
Cotton 


Half and Half—High linting, big boll. 
John M, Bligh, Decatur, Alabama. 


Good, Sound Half and_Half—46 per am lint. 
hundred. A. M. Jones, Lexington, Ten 


THREE BALES PER ACRE 
Record. More Cotton on Less Acres. Get Facts. 
Write for Special ae on HEAVY FRUITER 


and er. 
VANDIVER SEED CO., LAVONIA, GA. 


Cleveland 5 Strain 2—Direct from Coker 
$2.20 hundred. D. Stanctl, Cov- 


Catalog free. 


$1.75 


Coker’s 
Pure, sound, clean. 
ington, Georgia. 


Pure Cook 10-10 Cotton Seog $1.00 


bushel. Nothing better. A ins, Breeder, 
Oneonta, Alabama. 


SUPERIOR OV ALIT 
COTTON SEED 
WILT RESISTANT ROWDEN 40, 
ACALA, MISDEL. 

LOW PRICES — SUPPLY LIMITED — WRITE 
LOY E. RAST SEED CO.,, 
CORDELE, GEORGIA. 

Cook’s Wilt Resistant Cotton Seed for Sale—Bred 
ten years for resistance to root knot. 75c bughel. Vel- 
vet Beans, $1.00 bushel. Ballard Bros., Troy, Ala. 

WANNAMAKER’S NEW 1 1-16 INCH 
WONDER DIXIE-TRIUMPH WILT RESISTANT 
WANNAMAKER-CLEVELAND COTTONS, 
Direct from Originators and Breeders, 


$1.50 Bushel. Ton lots, $1.35 


Write for important information, this new wonder 
cotton at once. 


W. W. WANNAMAKER-CLEVELAND SEED 
FARMS, Box 147, SAINT MATTHEWS, 8. C. 


For Special Wholesale Prices on Cook’s Wilt Peas 


ant, otton Seed, Sorghum Seed, Seed Cor 
and Cowpeas—Write, Geo, M. Callen, 
ma, 


55 


Cotton Peas 
Half and Half Cotton Seed—Culled. graded, and re- Clay Mixed, $1.75 bushel; Clays, $2.00; Whipps., 
cleaned. We have_a few tons left of these seed, that $2.00. Tom Watson Watermelon Seed, true to name, 
mace 48% lint, % to 15-16 inch staple. We offer 65¢ pound. Improved Yellow Seed Corn, 75c peck; 
these at $1.00 per bushel. Crook Bros., Luray, Tenn $2.50 bushel, f.o.b. J. M. Hayes, Thomson, Ga. 
JOHN A. PEDDY & SONS, eWatermelons and Cantaloupes 
GROWERS OF 
ATERMELON EED 
HALF & HALF COTTON Ww S 


OUR SEED ARE GRADED AND RECLEANED. 
ORDER GRADED SEED AND MAKE FROM 15 
TO 25 PER CENT MORE COTTON. 

WRITE FOR PRICES. 
JOHN A. PEDDY & SONS, Henderson, Tenn. 


Cottoa that Grows Dollars—Holds World’s Record— 
Forty-five per cent lint, inch staple, big boll, extra 


early. Write for information about free bushel and 
prizes offered. Five names appreciated. Seed Farms, 
Danielsville, teorgia. 


PEDIGREED CLEVELAND BIG BOLL 
to 9 bushels, $1.50 per bushel; 10 to 50, $1.40; 
50 and above, $1.25. 
Winner in the National Contest of First Prize of 
$1,000.00 and a Gold Medal for the Largest Authen- 
tic yield of cotton ever grown (30 Bales ss 10 acres) 
here on our farm; also of both Ist and 2nd prizes 
of $1,000.00 and $400.00 respectively in State Con- 
test on different farms. 
IT WILL WIN A PRIZE FOR YOU in Increased 
Yield, a Better Staple, and a Better Price. 
PIEDMONT PEDIGREED SEED FARM, 
O. M. Smith, Owner and Mgr., Commerce, Ga. 


Buchanan’s Half and Half — Tennessee grown; ma 


tures 15 days earlier than seed grown south. Droutl , 


resisting; heavy lint yielding; 
to acre than any cotton. 
$3.00; 500, $14.00; 1,000, 
anan’s (37th year), 


producing more dollars 
Catalog Free. 100 pounds, 
$26.00; ton, $50.00. Bucb- 
Memphis, Tenn. 


THE FAMOUS 
SUMMEROUR’S 
HALF & HALF COTTON SEED 
At Real Bargain Prices. 

For Particulars, Write Dept. B, 

B. F. SUMMEROUR SEED CO., 
Norcross, Georgia. 


Farm Safe: Plant Preven, Most Productive and Profit- 
Cotton—Our Wannamaker Cleveland Big Bol!, 
$1.00 bushel; 100 bushels and over, 90c. Our 
maker Wonder Dixie Triumps. inch Wilt Resistant, 
inch one-sixteenth 9 $1.00 bushel, sacked, St. 
Matthews, 8. C. Model Seed Farm, J. Skottowe Wan- 
namaker, President, St. Matthews, S. C. 


Crotalaria 
Crotalaria Intermedia—New soil building and forage 


anna- 


crop. Sead, 402 pound, ten-pounds lots; over 10 pounds, 
30c pound. Express collect. H. H. Stokes, Bamberg, 
South Carolina. 


Crotalaria Spectabilis—A legume which has doubled 
crop yields following. Best soil builder known. Intro- 
duced by Government. Returns nitrogen to soil at rate 
of 1,000 pounds nitrate soda per acre. Buy only 
“‘specially treated’’ seed. Simpson Nursery, Box H, 
Monticello, Florida. Established 1902. 


Ginseng 


Grow Ginseng — Roots bring $8.75 pound. 
ready. Circular Free. C. Fezler, Patchogue, N. Y. 


Golden Seal 


Grow Golden Seal—Roots seld high as $4. 
mae circular tells how to grdw and sell. i 
ox 753, Patchogue, 


Dallis, Carpet, and Other Leading Grasses and Clo- 
vers—Booklet. Lamberts, Darlington, Ala. 


Lespedeza 
Sericea Lespedeza. Robert Downer, Guthrie, Ky. 


Sericea—Literature. Lam- 


Common, Kobe, Korean, 
berts, Darlington, Ala, 


Quality Tennessee 76 Lesspedeza ila 00 bushel. 
William QO. Harris, Wildersville, Tenn 


Korean, 6c. Sericea, 20c, 
Sink, Kerrville, Tenn. 


Kobe, 8c; 100 pounds. 


$18.00. John M. 
Certified Korean, Sericea Lespedeza Seed—Ounce or 
earload. Dock Smith, Rhea Springs, Tenn. 


Lespedeza—Sericea, 20¢; Kobe, 10; Korean, 7c, per 
pound, f.e.b. Barretville Seed Co., Kerrville, Tenn. 


Lespedezas—Sericea, scarified, 18c pound; also have 
Kobe and Korean. Lonok Seed Co., Mooresville, N. C. 


one. Harbin Lespedeza — Free literature. Pioneer 
Sericea. Korean, Kobe, 76. W. P. 
Sovingten, 


Tenn. 


eza—Heavy. dodder free. 
$5.75 per 100 ds. Harry Gatton,, 


Korean 
99% pure. 
Kentucky. 


Elizabethtown, 


New Crop, Recleaned—Common. Korean, Kobe, and 
6 Seed — Twelve cents pound. 
Jno. W. Wilson, Dyer, 


Tenn. 
Crotalaria Spectabilis and Lespedeza Sericea 12087— 
For sale at farmers’ price. Write for sample. G. W. 
Wehling, Elberta, Alabama. 


WILT-RESISTANT 
LONG AND SHORT STAPLE 


COTTON SEED 


OUR COOK 144, AVERAGING 1 1-32 INCH TO 
1 1-16 INCH STAPLE, VERY PRODUCTIVE. 
AND THOROUGHLY WILT-RESISTANT. 


Can be safely planted on any wilt-infected lands. 

When sold to buyers of staple cotton should bring 

a $3.00 to $8.00 premium over short staple 
on. 


OUR COOK oor 92 1S % INCH ‘STAPLE, HEAVY 
YIELDING ‘AND WILT-RESISTANT. 


EITHER .$1.00 PER BUSHEL 
f.0.b. our warehouse. 


All seed sacked in 3-bushel bags and tagged, thee. 
ing Germination and Purity percentages. Are fi 
selected and purebred. 


100 BUSHEL 17. or above.. 90¢c PER BUSHEL 
o.b, warehouse. 


Write or Wire. 


McQUEEN SMITH FARMING CO., 


trains. 


Sericea Seed—Certified and 
No. 


Also Kobe and Korean. Soybeans 
R. R. McUmber, Greenfield, Tenn. 


Best Quality Lespedeza Seed—Grown on my own farm 
New, recleaned seed. ‘obe, Korean, and Sericea, Write 
for prices. E. H. Parr, Kerrville, ‘Tenn. 


VARIETIES 
Stokes Pride’ of Fla. (wilt resistant) 1.00 pound 
Stone Mountain ° 
LOCAL MARKET OR HOME GARDEN 
$0.60 pound 


ew 
Halbert. "Hon 


-60 pound 

Golden Honey (yellow meat) .60 pound 


These seed are saved from Choice Melons, grown 
expressly for seed purposes. Shipped Prepaid. 
W. H. THOMSON LLOYD, FLORIDA. 
Contract Grower of Watermelons for Seed. 


Guaranteed Pure, Selected, Undiseased Stone Moun- 
tain Watermelon; Rockyford, Hale’s Best Cantaloupe: 
ite pound, postpaid. Clyde Maddox, Flowery Branch, 
teorgia, 


THE 60-DAY WATERMELON 
OUR EARLY MARKET QUEEN PRODUCED 
RIPE MELONS 60 DAYS FROM PLANTING 


SWEETEST, MOST PROLIFIC 
wit WE BREED THE FINEST 
ATERMELON AND CANTALOUPE SEED. 


MARKET QUEEN _SEED— 
% Acre Bag, 50c; 1 Acre Bag, $1.50, postpaid. 
CATALOG FREE. Send Post Office Money Order 


or Check to 
GRAND BAY MELON FARMS, Grand Bay, Ala. 


Poultry and Eggs 


Cornish 
Dark Cornish i ae 50 for 15. Mrs. J. S. Plaxico, 
Route 1, Sharon, 8. 


Ga 
Warhorse Pit Games—15 eggs, $1.25, postpaid. Grace 
Shelton, Letcher, -Ala. 


Allen Roundhead Games—15 eggs, 
Fred Tidwell, Letcher, Ala. 


Pure Dark panes Game  esagiiane 00 sitting. Maude 
Livingston, R6, Cullman, Ala 


Jersey White Giants 
Jersey White Giants—Direct from Marcy. Mrs. John 
Stovall, Adairville, Ky. 


White Giants, Black Giants, Buff Minorcas, Laken- 
Eggs. Thomas Farms, Pleasanton, 
Nansas. 


Jersey White Giant Chicks—America’s heavy-weight 
fowl. Make 10-pound cockerels in six months. Catalog 
free. Goshen Poultry Farms, Box A, Goshen, Indiana. 


We Are in Position to Supply a Limited Number of 
Jersey pgs Giant Chicks at these low prices: 25 -for 
$3.00; 50 for $5.00; 100 for $9. 00: prepaid. Florence 
Hatchery, Florence, Ala. 


Leghorns 
Brown Leghorn—Proven merit. Yarded stock. 
very reasonable. J. B. Howser, Booneville, Miss 


ENGLISH WHITE LEGHORNS 
FROM 4 TO 6-POUND HENS 
WILL GIVE YOU A HEAVY PRODUCTION. 
Trapnest Records up to 296 26-ounce Eggs. 
PEDIGREED MALES. 

Blood Tested by North Carolina Department of 
Agriculture for B. W. D. Largest and oldest State 

Accredited Diarrhea Free. 
C. Hatchery Association. 
Low Prices — Illustrated Catalog Free. 
CHAMPION POULTRY FARM, Champion, N, C. 


Plymouth Rocks 


Hatching Eggs—White Rocks, White Minorcas—Prize 


$1.25, postpaid. 


Eges 


winning, heavy layers; limited supply. $1.00 per 15, 
delivered. H. A. Stahl, Moultrie, Ga. 
Pheasants 
Pheasants—Birds and Eggs—Several varieties. $2.50, 
=. Took first prize where shown Also 


past season. 
Silkies and eggs. Gragg’s Pheasantry, Clanton, Ala. 


Turkeys 
ze Turk Mrs. Walter Kenney, 
Re "Chillicothe. Ohio 


Bourbon Red Eggs—$2.25 dozen, 
McDonald, Winfield, Ala, 


Super Strain Bronze Eggs in Season—Free folder. 
Z. J. Lee, Red Oak, Georgia. 


delivered. Lee 


Bourbon Red Turkey Eggs. Cedar Heights Turkey 
Farm, Route 1, Galion, Alabama. 


Pure White Holland dozen, delievered. 
Banks County Poultry Farm, Alto, Ga. 


Incubators 
Buy_a Used Buckeye from Buckeye!—Standard as a 
used Ford! Buckeye knows its own Incubators and 
Hatchers best. Buckeye checks them; guarantees them 
complete. Buckeye has one near you on which you save 
on cost and delivery ime. Write The Buckeye Incu- 
bator Company, 2328 East B%th Sfreet, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Baby Chicks 
Reds, rred Rocks, Cornish Game, White Leghorns. 
Harris > Pelham, Ga. 


Buff Leghorns—Prize Winners—Chicks, $7.00 hun- 
dred; shipped prepaid. Mrs. E. F. Jones, Gallatin, 
i 


Lespedeza Quality Seed—State’s 
largest -grower. Priced to sell. Wholesale and retail. 
Dorchester Cotton Qil A Ba) St. George, 8. C. 


Sericea Lespedeza—For hay, pasture, soil improvement 


Drouth resistant. Certified seed. 
Treasurer, Sericea Growers’ Association, Mt. Gilead. 
North Carolina. 
Peanuts 
Large, Best Quality, Improved White Spanish Pea- 
nuts—5e pound; Small White Spanish, 4%c; Runners, 
4c. Geo. M. Callen, Ala. 


Hor Alabama Runner and Small White Spanish Pea- 
nuts; Ninety Day Running Velvet Beans and Cowpeas— 
Write for low prices. J. B. Bevis, Enterprise, Ala. 


Seed Peanuts—Order now. We ship only best quality. 
Georgia Runners, Virginia Bunch, and Small White 
Spanish, in the hull, four cents pound; also Small 
White Spanish, shelled. five and three-quarter cents 

round. No orders filled for less than_ fifty pounds. 


PRATTVILLE, ALABAMA. Cash with order; f.0.b. Farmers Gin Company, 
Edison, Georgia. 
Rhyne’s Cook Wilt Resistant a Has 
aan Since 1921—It leads or ranks Peas 


high at other 


State Experiment Stations. $1.25 bushel. B. 


Rhyne, Benton, Ala. 


Sound, Choon Cowpeas, Clays, $2.00 bushed; mixed, 
$1.85, 3. H. Palmer, Tennille, Ga. 


Husky Reds, Barred Rocks, White Rocks—100, 
Heavy mixed, $6.50. Postpaid. Satilla 
Waycross, Georgia. 


Baby Chicks—Rhode Island Reds, Barred Rocks, lee 
horns—Write for prices. Certificate No. 3888. Pee Dee 
Hatchery, Hartsville, S. C. 


$6.95. 
Farms, 


Here’s a Bargain!—Big, Strong. Livable, Electric- 
Hatched Chicks—Lowest prices. Catalog Free. Steele’s 
Hatchery, Box 218, Wellsville, Missouri. 

First Quality Chicks—Daily shipments. 
live delivery guaranteed. Bargain prices. 
Hatcheries, 510 Piedmont Ave., Atlanta, a 


Prepaid. 
Woodlawn 


Certificate of Compliance 218 — : ae Usual High 
Quality Chicks—Reds, Rocks, rns—Priced right. 
Hamilton’s Electric Hatchery, Grove Till, Alabama. 


$6.30, up. Send no money. We 6.0.4. 
Write, Bush Greene County Bushes, pringfield, Mo. 


Nevada Hatchery — tention breeds. Strong, 
healthy chicks. Fair prices. e deal. ay 
for free circular and prices. "Svesada Hatchery, 
Nevada, Missouri. 


(Classified ads continued on next page) 
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Classified Ads 


Baby Chicks 


Baby Chicks—Kudzu—Time now. 
Burr Clover Farms, Rock Hill, 8. Cc. 


We Offer 6 w ee ks Old “White Leghorn Pullets sat t 306 
ds, 8c. 


Write for prites. 


each. Baby Chicks—White Leghorns, 7c; 
Certificate No, 2793. Ramsey's Atmore, Hatchery, 
Atmore, Alabama. 


BREEDING FARM. CHI¢ 
Mississippi State Accredited, 100% oa of vo 
Diarrhea. Southern Champion Layers World’s 
Low Prices—Catalog Free. 
DRUMM EGG FARMS, 


Box 100-A, HATTIESBURG, MISS. 


South Hatched—Missouri Reds, Barred Rocks, White 
assorted, 


cks, Leghorns — $7.50 hundred. Heavy 
$6.95. Prepaid, live delivery, Southern Hatchery, 
Jacksonville, Florida. 


Make More Money With Scheer’s Chicks—Individu- 
ally selected. All leading breeds, Real quality at 
reasonable prices. Write Scheer’s Electric Chickeries, 
Dept. 9, Evansville, Indiana. 


‘BIGGER CHICK PROFITS. 
BY FEBDING 
JIM DANDY ALL MASH STARTER 
Thousands of successful poultry raisers insist on it! 
START YOUR CHICKS RIGHT—Get a supply of 
Jim Dandy All Mash Starter feed from your dealer. 
Write our Extension Department for Free Informa- 
tion on Feeding and Disease Control measures. 
Ask for Name of Nearest JIM DANDY Dealer. 
WESTERN GRAIN COMPANY, Birmingham, Ala. 


Baby Chicks 


Mor-Eg Missouri Board Accredited Chicks at Bargein 
Prices—Send no money. We ship c.o.d, prepaid. All 
leading varieties. Immediate ahipments, Send for Free 
catalog. Astounding low prices. Special offer. Compli- 
ance Certificate No. . Smith Bros, Hatchery, 
116 Cole Street, Mexico, Missouri. 


Quality Chicks—Virginia Licensed Veterinary Blood 
Tested Chicks—Tested for white diarrhea, agglutination 
test. White Leghorns, Brown Leghorns, Rocks, Reds, 
broiler chicks. Over forty years’ breeding experience. 
Write for low prices and free interesting information. 
Trail’s End Poultry Farm, Gordonsville, Va. 


“Chicks of Distinction’’—We hatch all popular varie- 
you write for prices and booklet at once. Prices are in 
reach of all. We also protect you against loss the first 


10 days. Thousands hatching both Monday and Thurs- 
day. Heizer’s Quality Hatchery, New Albany, Indiana. 


“OLD HICKORY” 
BABY CHICKS 
PUREBRED INSPECTED STOCK. 
HATCHED RIGHT — PRICED RIGHT. 


JACKSON HATCHERY, 
BROWNSVILLE, TENN. 


Make Bigger Profits with Chicks from Bagby’s Record 
Layers—1932 World’s Champions, 317.8-egg average per 
hen; 1933 Champions, official, Murphysboro, Ill.; and 
both Missouri contests. Livability guarantee protects 
againset loss first two weeks. Big discounts on early 
orders. Low prices. Leading varieties, and sex-guar- 
anteed chicks. Free catalog. Bagby Poultry Farms, 
Box 514, Sedalia, Missouri. 


Superior Chicks—Blood tested, stalned antigen meth- Chicks c.o.d.—18 Breeds—Guaranteed first 14 days. 
od under our supervision. Reds, Rocks, $7.00 hundred. We pay postage. Barred, White, Buff Rocks, Buff 
Leghorns, $6.65 hundred. All breeds; prepaid, 100%  Orpingtons, White, Silver Lace Wyandottes, Rhoce 
live deliver. Jones Hatchery, Gallatin, Tenn, Island Reds, White, Buff Minoreas, White Rhode 
Islands: $7.00 per 100. Black, White Giants, Lich’ 

Alaba ertified White Leghorns—Accredited Reds, Brahmas: $9.00 per 100. White, Buff, Brown Leghorns, 
Rocks, and Orpingtons-—-Blood tested for B.W.D. Ag- Anconas: $6.50 ner 100. Heavy mixed: $6.30 per 100. 
glutination method. Hatching weekly. Evergreen Dubois County Hatchery, Box 670, Huntingourg, Ind. 
Hatchery, Evergreen, Alabama. Compliance Certificate 
No. . King Cotton and Poultry Go Higher and Higher! 


White Leghorn Chicks—Hatched from our own Georgia 
Accredited flock only. Compliance Certificate No. 106. 
Prepaid prices: 100, $9.00; 500, $46.00. See our catalog 
before ordering. Oak Mountain Poultry Farm, Waverly 
Hall, Georgia. 


S 


BIRMINGHAM 
AAA Hollywood Wh. Leghorns. . 25 sin. 


Reds, Orpingtons, Wyandottes. . -20 
3. 6.40 32.00 


Svecial Selections Slightly Higher. 
PREPAID-—-100% LIVE DELIVERY—PREPAID 
eK within 150 miles, deduct 

yer 100 from above prices. 
DIXIE HATCHERIES. BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 


BUSINESS GETS BETTER AND BETTER! 


BUY HULL’S CHICKS NOW! 


25 50 100 500 

Delta White Leghorns... $4.40 $7.90 $38.75 
Ss. & White Leghorns. 2.00 3.65 6.90 33.75 
8. Rhode Island Reds... 2/00 3.65 6.90 33.75 
R. White Wyandottes.. . 2.00 3.65 6.90 33.75 
Barred Rocks ............ 2.00 6.90 33.75 
White Rocks 00 6.90 33.75 
Buff Orpingtons . 6.90 33.75 

6.50 32.50 


Heavy Assorted 
IN 1,000 LOTS, DEDUCT 25¢ PER 100. 
Compliance Certificate No. 3. 
PREPAID — LIVE DELIVERY ere 

Cc. HULL HATCHER 
3361- Summer Ave., Tenn. 


Helm’s Healthy Chicks — Winners National Chick 
Raising Contests. Champion Leghorns, all five bird 
contests, 1933. Eighteen breeds. Free Brooting Book- 
let. Get details, $1,500 contest. Paducah, Kentucky. 


good layers. Each bird 


White Giants—Large birds, 
personally culled. Three blue ribbons, Illincis St * 
Fair. Priced_ reasonable. Electric incubators. Also 
Barred and White Rox, Reds. Augusta 


Australorps, 
Illinois. 


Hatchery, Augusta, 


Chicks at Amazing Low 
as low as $6.30. 
literature Free. 

Clardy Hatch- 


Clardy’s Sterling Quality 
Cost—All le:ding breeds. Assorfed, 
Write now for valuable illustrated 
Astonishing low prices. Spceial Offer. 
eries, Route 5, Ethel, Missouri. 


IUSKY, HEAL’ 
EGGLINE QUALITY” CHICKS 
All Chicks Standard Weight, Size, Color. 

Big English, or Hanson, or 50 00 — 300 
Tancred Strain Leghorns . $2.25 * 00 $7.00 $19.50 

Brown or White iar. . 00 50 6.50 

Barred Rocks, R. Reds. 2.25 rf 00 7.00 19. 50 
Orpingtons, 2.25 4.00 7.00 19.50 
Heavy Breeds, assorted. ... 6.50 


G 

All chicks postpaid ; 
ig Hatches Twice Each 

MUSCLE SHOALS HATCHERY, Florence, Ala. 


9. 
100% ve delivery guaranteed, 


Atz’s_ Famous Chix — Superlor Reds, Wyandottes, 
White, Barred, and Buff Rocks, beautiful Brown, Golden 
Buff, big type loppend comb ite horns. Prepaid 
prices and alive delivery: 100, $6.50; 500, $32.00; 1,000, 
$64.00. Thousands hatching. Exhibition grade, le 
. Blood tested for B.W.D. Stained Antigen; all 
reactors removed. As low as % of 1%. Write for other 
breeds and beautiful illustrated catalog. Compliance 70. 
Atz’s Hatchery, Milltown, Indiana, 


ALABAMA ACCREDITED CHICKS 
WHITE LEGHORNS. | BARRED ROCKS, 


RHODE ISLAND 
AL, LEGHORNS—From W. A. Seidel 
Cockerels 
ae | ‘ROCKS AND REDS—From Pedi- 
Cockerels, 


for Prices and Breeding Details. 
Compliance Certificate No. 445. 


THE SOUTHLAND HATCHERY, Collinsville, Ala. 


Mother Bush Chicks—Have proven satisfactory with 
customers in 40 States for years. Bred for Eggs and 
ts. 20 Varieties. $6.30, up, including Minorcas, 
Brahms, Silver Wyandottes, Langshans, White. Buff 
Orpingtons, White. Black Giants, White, Buff, Barred 
Rocks, Anconas, Buff, Brown, White Leghorns, 
Send no money. Prompt shipments; c.o.d. New catalog, 
new prices. Astounding special offers today. Bush 
Hatchery, Dept. 180, Clinton, Missouri. 


“Atz’s Famous Chicks’’—White, Barred, and _ Buff 
Rocks, Buff Orpingtons, Wyandottes, Single Comb Reds, 
Giants, Big English White and Golden Buff Leghorns, 
Rose and Single Comb Brown Leghorns, Anconas, Big 
Type Black, White, and Buff Minorcas, Blue Andalu- 

loss first 10 days and 
alive delivery. Prepaid. Beautifully 
filustrated pg catalog, explaining blood testing and 
full particulars. Eggs weighing 2 ounces and over are 

. Atz’s Blue Mound Hatchery, Milltown, Indiana. 


BIG HUSKY CHICKS 
NOW READY 


25 50 100 300 
+ - $2.25 $4.00 $7 00 $19.50 
2. 0 2. 0 


Rhode Reds ... 


25 4.00 7.0 5 
2.25 4.00 7. 50 
2.25 4.00 7.00 19.50 
2.25 4.00 7.00 19.50 
2.25 4.00 7.00 50 
2.25 4.00 700 19.50 
2.25 4.00 7.00 50 


Heavy Assorted ... 
Prepaid — Live Arrival Guaranteed. 
Thousands Weekly — Order Today. 


FLORENCE HATCHERY, FLORENCE, ALA. 


oan 


Baby Chicks 


Mathis Chicks — Strong, healthy chicks ae oy 
live and make money, assured by flocks being A 
inspected; B. W. D. tested by Antigen Resid’ "Wile 
Blood Test. Get our low prices first! Catalog free. 
Mathis Fate, Box 116, Parsons, Kansas, 


CONTINENTAL CHICKS 
100% LIVE DELIVERY. 
HATCHINGS MONDAYS AND 
THURSDAYS. 


POSTAGE PREPAID. 23 50 
White or Brown Leghorns. & 00 $3.65 $6.90 $33.75 


Buff Leghorns, Anconas. 00 3.65 6.90 33.75 
R. I. Reds, Buff Rocks. 2:00 3.65 6.90 33.75 
Barred or White Rocks.. 2.00 3.65 6.90 33.75 
Wh. Wyan., Buff Orps..... 2.00 3.65 6.90 33.75 
Black or White Minorcas.. 2.385 4.25 7.90 37.50 
Bf. Minorcas, S.L. Wyan.. 2.35 4.25 7.90 37.50 
Brahmas, Jer, Bl. Giants.. 2.50 4.75 8.90 42.50 
Jersey White Giants...... 3 5.50 10.00 .... 
. - 1.85 3.50 6.50 32.50 
White Pekin Ducklings... 4.50 8.50 15.00 70.00 


Compliance Certificate No. 2276. 


CONTINENTAL HATCHERY, 
BOX G, MEMPHIS, TENN, 


Horses 


Jacks, Jennets, Work Mules, Percheron Mares, 
Jordan, Franklin, Tenn. 


“How to Break and Train Horses’’—. 
farmer and horseman should have. 
gations. Simply address Beery 
Dept. 34, Pleasant Hill, Ohio. 


AD, 


Tt is trees me 


School of Horsemanship, 


Two or More Breeds 
ers. ‘am re 
Gayoso Farms, Horn Lake, Miss. Sonable prices 


Jerseys—4 Loads Strictly Choice High 
Springers, Cows, Heifers. Also Holsteins, Gu Grades 


TB Abortion tested. Claude Thornton, Springfield, Me 


vace: 
Fidel 
Zo. 


tories, Inc., 990 Exchange Ave., Chica 
Dogs 
NOTICE:—IN ORDERING nae ON 


the buyer is required to return dogs — the 
specified time to contract, 


100,000 Davis Chicks Each Week—tfatched in our 
new Electric 65,000-egg unit Smiths, Our motto: ‘‘Good 
Stock—Good Equipment—Better Chicks.’ For immedi- 
ate shipment; Barred, Buff, White Rocks, Single Comb 

. Reds, Buff Orpingtons, White Wy.andot:es, White end 

Buff Minoreas: $7.45 hundred. Columbian, Silver 
Laced Wyandottes, and Rose Comb Reds: $7.95 hur- 
dred. Tom Barron’s English strain White Leghorns, 
also Brown, Buff Leghorns, and Anconas: $6.95 hun- 
dred. Light Brahmas, Black and White Giants: $10.60 
hundred. Mixed heavy breeds: thn hundred. Mixed 
light breeds, $6.30 hundred. guarantee 
100% live delivery, and replace 3 ‘half price any chicks 
lost first 14 days. Write for free catalog and liberal 
quantity discounts. Davis Poultry Farm, Route 16, 
Ramsey, Indiana 


Hounds 0 Sale Cheap. J. R. Ferguson, 


Fox 
Huddleston, Virgin 


English Shepherd = ies — Guarant icketts 
Farm, Kincaid, Kans 


Rat Terriers, Fox Terriers, Spitz, Collies—Lists, 10e 
Puppyland, Box PF, Pana, Iino: Lista, 


English se Puppies—Special prices thi 
List, 5c. W. Chestnut, Chanute, Kansas, —_ 


Rat Terrier Puppies—Bred for ratters. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. aders Kennels, Stafford, Kansas, 


Oorang Airedales, Cocker Spaniels, Setters, Pointers 
Bea trial. Send. 


100% BLOOD TESTED CHICKS 


Stained Antigen Method by Virgel Naron. 
2 50 100 500 
Barred_and White Rocks. .$2.20 $35.50 
R. I. Reds, Wh. Wyand’ts 2.20 35.50 
Buff Orpingtons and Silver 
aced Wyandottes ..... 2.30 
Jersey Black Giants and 
Light Brahmas ....... 2.75 
Wh. Giants, BI, Minorcas. 2.75 
White and Brown Leghorns 2.10 
Bf. Leghorns and -10 
White Leg! Eng- 
lish Laying Strath 
White yr Hol!ywood 
Heavy Assorted .......... 
FOR EGG UCERS, 
ORDER OUR BIG ENGLISH OR 
HOLLYWOOD LEGHORNS. 
Prepaid — 100% Alive Delivery. 


PALMER HATCHERY, 
G. T, CARTER, Lessee, SHELBYVILLE, TENN. 


4.35 8.25 


Buy Our Master Bred Chicks—They cost you no more. 
Purebred, blood tested stock. Selected, bred, mated 28 
years by one of America’s oldest eatablished firms. 
Assures greater egg production, large eggs, bigser 
broilers, more Zoos Master Bred Single Comb Reds, 
Barred, White 

50: 


light’ assorted at lower prices. 
Chicks, add le per chick. Prices f.o.b. here. Have Silver 
Laced, Columbia Wyandottes, Giants. We use stainet 
antigen B. W. D. whole blood test, our supervision. We 
guarantee 100% live delivery and profect you 14 days 
with liberal replacement guarantee, described in free 
catalog and price list. Can ship c.o.d. Immediate or 
future delivery. Order direct from this ad. Compli- 
ance Certificate No. 103. Clover Valley Poultry Farm, 
Box %, Ramsey, Indiana. 


Livestock 


Essex 
Registered Essex. Wyman Bargeron, Sardis, Ga. 
O. I. 
“write 


C. Hogs On time. 
and breeders. L. B. Silver 58, 


Salem, Ohio, 
Poland-Chinas 


Registered Poland Chinas—All ages. J. F. Jacks, 
Stewart; Miss. 


Purebred Hi-Grade Chicks—Bred for good layers of large 
eggs and priced reach. 8S. C. Reds, Barred, 
Buff, White Orpingtons, White Wyandottes: 
100, $6.95; 500, $34. 50; 1,000, $68.00. Anconas, B: 
Buff, White Le : 100, gh 500, $32.50; 1,000, 
* Wyan- 
dottes, Giants, Minorcas. age. Guarantee 
100% -live delivery. All chicks bed ed by 14-day _re- 
placement euqremes _ bed in price list. Immediate 
deliveries. “aint 0.d. der direct from ad. 
Glendale, 35, Indiana. 


Registered Spotted Poland Chinas. Fox Brothers, 
Sevierville, Tenn. 
Red Polls 
stered Red Polled Bulls for Sale — Reasonable 
Win-Mock Farms, Advance, N. C. 
Dairy Goats 


Dairy Goat Journal, Dept. PF, Fairbury, Nebraska. 
Five months, 10c; Qe yi early. 


Regist 
prices. 


eag] 
Sportsmen's Club Service, LaRue, Ohio, 


Miscellaneous 


Roots, Herbs, Barks of Value—In fi 
and details, 10c. Botanical nd 


Agents—Salesmen 


Fruit Trees a Sale—Agents wanted. Concord Nur- 
series, Dept. » Concord, Ga. 


Ma ke Pr roducts Yourself — ‘Formula “catalog Wren 
Kemico, B-24, Parkridge, Illinois. 


New Washing Compound—Cleans everything. Sample 
free. Bestever, 5011-C, Irving Park, Chicago, 


Monument Salesmen — Experienced. New 
Salary, commission. Manager, 


for lists. 


Many 
forest. 
“Haven, 


Wanted: 
plan gets the orders. 
Box 1481, Atlanta, Ga. 


1,000 Bargains — Drygoods, Notions,  Toiletries— 
Agents — Undersell stores. Free catalog. Jobers. 
J-504 S, Crawford, Chicago. 


New Vanilla Deal—Indian Medicines That Sell—Cog- 
metics and ten big offers. Write, Leone, 
Dept. LPF-3, Memphis, Tenn. 


Men With Cars Wanted to Supply 7 naga Consumers 
with our Famous Household Necessities. Routes pro- 
tected. Imperial Laboratories, Waco, Texas, 


Cosh Income Mirrors Home— 
Replating autoparts, tableware, etc. Outftt furnished. 
Write, Sprinkle, Plater, 530, “Starion, Indiana, 


Cut Me Out—I’ll Make You Big Money—Christy’s 
Polishing Cloth tremendous seller. Wonderf ‘ul demon- 
stration. Free sample. Write, Christy, 7188 Lakeway, 
Newark, New York. 


4c; Men’s Ties, 7c; Milli- 
Amazing prices. Big 
Dept. 133, 


Dresses, 40c; Novelties, 
nery, 35c; Chiffon Hose, 20c. 
rofits. Catalog Free. Wholesalers, 
379 Milwaukee, Chicago. 


Sales Kit Free—Write for our Free Offer and Cata- 
log of Household Deals, Cosmetics, Extracts, etc, Make 
big money selling your irfends and neighbors. Clyde 
Collins Chemical Co., Dept. P, Memphis, Tenn. 


Agents Wanted—To Advertise Our Goods, Distribute 
Introductory Packages, and supply steady consumers op 
erm routes. Unusual chance to make $37.50 a week, 

rite Albert Mills, 4552 Monmouth, Cincinnati, Ohio, 


Tennessee 
Men or Women!—Look After Local Coffee and Tes 


Route. Call on homes with 300 highest quality neces 
sities. Spare or full time. No 
a 


Pay starts immediately. Bright future. 
tories, Dept. P-21, Lynchburg, Va. 


Agents—Smash Go Prices!—Santos Coffee, 120 yee 

-ounce Vanilla, 8%c. $1.00 size Tonic, 14c. 
Blades, 5 for 8%c. see sticks Chewing Gum en 
150 other bargains. erience unnecessary. Write, 
Carnation Co., PR, St. Tenis, Missouri. 


(Classified ads continued on next page) 


That an egg had 

She strutted and cackled and 
made herself gay, 

For surely her work was done 

for the day. 

And now that Dame Leghorn 
has finished her part, 

We’ll leave her. alone to con- 
tinue her art, 


And a new life for it began that day. 


For three long weeks did our hero bake, 
But hark! “Did 


Dame Leghorn came out and announced to her spouse 
been laid in the little white house. 


When Tom Jones arrived and saw Dame Leghorn’s pride, 
His eyes shown brightly as he gleefully cried: 

“You, my white beauty, will incubate well; 

You’ll produce a chick that’ will surely sell. 

To an incubator tray the egg found its way, 


I hear something break?” 


He threw up his 
“Now did my 


“Dear Mr. Jones,” 


“Otherwise IT k 


As Tom Jones op pgned the incubator door, 
ands and let out a roar; 
judgment take me astray? 
“Not a finer chick will hatch out today. “lm 
“T’ll put you in a*box with two hundred more, | 
“And take you at once to the Post Office door.” 


He turned to his mai] and put on his specks, 
And opened the letters and pulled out the checks. 
Here was a letter from Farmer John 
Who lived on a farm many furlongs away. 

It was written in terms that would surely convince, 
For Farmer John Gray was a man of good sense. 


that’s the way it began, 
believe to be a reliahle man; 
now you couldn’t have had 
“In PROGRESSIVE FARMER that. baby chick ad, 
“For that paper said, and continues to say, 
“That its advertisers are all that way. 


“FROM EGG TO BABY CHICK”= 


“T’ll look for my chicks next ,Wednesday night 

“(If they get here Tuesday it’ll be all A A 
“Hoping your chicks are as 

a P. F. subscriber forever and aye.’ 


Gray, 


So off our hero was sent in a hurry 

To the Post Office door, where all was a-flurry. 
Then on a train he was speeded away, 

And flew like the wind for a night and a day. 
Then over the pavement for an hour or two, 
And a new world came to our hero’s view. 


“A pretty fine lot,” said Farmer John Gray, 
As he opened the ‘box that eventful day. 
_ there’s a fine fellow, as fine ‘as 


n be— 
“As. ‘fine a little chick as I ever did 
And he took our hero up in his hand 


And let him jump down and scratch 
in the sand, 


as you say, 


Then a small voice, from nowhere, it seemed, 
Said, “Peep! Peep !”” and our hero beamed: 
‘It’s all just as plain as the knob on a door; 


"I’m a baby chick now—not an egg any more!” 


“So I’m trusting to you my order and chec 
“For two hundred single-comb Leghorns, mg heck! 


MORAL: BUY YOUR CHICKS FROM 
PROGRESSIVE FARMER 
ADVERTISERS. 
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Old Money Wanted 


Schools and Colleges 


Men- Women, Age 18- in qualifying for 
dife-time J $105-$1 


nth; may secure valuable information free. Write, 
Jasteuntion Bureau, 225, St. Louis, Mo., today. 


Tobacco 
Postpaid—Natural Leaf—Chewing, 10 pounds, ia 25; 
Smoking, $1.00. Alpheus Wilson, Dresden, Tenn 


Postpaid — West Tennessee Red Leaf—Chewing, 10 
pounds, $1.50; Smoking, $1.15. Babb Tobacco Pool, 
Ralston, Tenn. 


Tennessee Galdleaf—High grade Smoking, 10 pounds, 
$1.00; Chewing, 8 pound. Postpaid. Sunshine Farm, 
Dresden, Tenn. 


Tobacco, Postpaid—Selected, Red, 
Chewing, 10 pounds, $1.25; Smoking, $1.00. Lawrence 
Riggs, Dresden, Tenn. 

Redleaf — 26-30 inch. Chewing, — 10 
pouns $1.25; Smoking, $1.00; postpaid. Walter 
Crews, “Dresden, Tenn. 

Postpaid—Sweet Juicy Red Leaf—Mild or strong. 
10 pounds Chewing, $1.25; Smoking, $1.00. Marvin 
Stoker, Dresden, Tenn. 


Loak!—Gold Old Mellow Smoking or Chewing—Tive 
pounds. 50c. And it’s guaranteed. Riverview Planta- 
tion, Cottagegrove, Tenn 


Postpaid, Guaranteed—28-inch Sweet Juicy Red Leaf. 
Chewing. 10 pounds, $1.25; extra Smoking, $1.00. 
Ernest Jolley, Dresden, Tenn. 


Postpaid—24-28 inches, rich, mellow, juicy Red Leaf. 
Chewing, 1¢@ pounds, $1.25; Smoking, $1.00. Guaran- 
teed. Harvey Rogers, Dresden, Tenn. 


Postpaid—Guaranteed Very Best, 24-30-inch, Aged. 
Mellow—Chewing, 16 pounds, $1.25; extra Smoking, 
$1.00. Bernard Jolley, Dresden, Tenn. 


Kentucky’s Guaranteed Red Chewing or 
Mcllow Smoking—10 pounds, $1.00. Recipe, socks 
Kentucky Tobacco Farms, Murray, “Ky. 


Money Back Guarantee—Highest quality long mellow 
Redleaf. Chewing, 10 pounds, $1.35; Smoking, $1.00. 
Postpaid. R. R. Simmons, Como, : 


“Pride of Dixie’ Cigarette or Pipe Tobacco—Mild, 
5 pounds and bex 5e¢ cigars, $1.00. Cigarette roller, 
papers Free. Doran Farms, Murray, Ky. 


Postpaid, Guaranteed — 24-30 inches, cherry red. 
Chewing, 10 pounds, $1.25; Smoking, $1.00. Flavoring 
recipe free. Clyde Tilley, Dresden, Tenn. 


Redleaf Chewing, mel- 
$1.25; good Smoking, 11 
Martin, Tenn. 


Postpaid, 
lowed and juicy, 10 pounds, 
pounds, $1.00. Will 


Roller, Papers, and 5 pounds Kentucky Burley; Red 
Chewing, 10; Economy Smoking, 15. Lither, $1.00. 
Flavoring. Bert Choate, Hickman, Kentucky. 


“Golden Heart’’—Tennessee’s Finest Mellow Natural 
Leaf—10 pounds Smoking or Chewing, $1.00. Box of 
Twists Free., Farmers’ Sales Co., Paris, Tenn, 


res. A.D wanted — Monument Salesmen. Memorial Up to $20.00 Paid for Indian Head Cents— 
me for lis ano’s, 
book every ‘ve Want Ambitious Men to Represent Us on New 
©; NO obij. Red Comet Automatic Fire Extinguishers—Low price. $5.00 to $500.00 Each Paid for Old Co 
rsemanship ved in West dive years. Ideal for farm homes, stores, Get posted. Send 10c for Illustrated Coin V; --y 4 
Pro js, Good profits. Steady work. Write, Red Comet, 4x6. Guaranteed cash prices. Coin aes” Box 7, 
} Men Wanted—For Rawleigh Routes of 800 Families— Old Money Wanted — Will pay Fifty Dullars for 
and stlers make good pay every day. We supply every- Nickel of 1913 with Liberty Head (no Buffalo). We 
ible prices, thing— Products Outfits, practical Sales Methods that pay cash premiums for all rare coins. Send 4c for Large 
= business. 227 Farm and home necessities, all Coin Folder. May mean much profit to you. 
values rt Numismatic Co., Dept. 645, Fort Worth, Texas. 
Gradeg— business with our cap wleigh’s, Dp 
uernseys, D-D-PGF, Memphis, Tenn. Paints 
gfield, Mo 
+ Mo, Ni ffer Like This!—Our “Bi Hovse Paint—About 5,650 gallons. White, ivory, 
“Deal “Ml competition cream, gray, red, Fine quality. While it. lasts, 85¢ 
nallene, t to, ambitious man or woman who wants 8allon; in ; discounts on quantity. 
Pu $15.00. $25.00 a day’ and more. Don't accept any ovetlonk these values, world Action 
ci il : get our proposition erritory going fas 
cinees bets Sein 3 our big list of fast selling deals and Morris Bell, 301-C Broadway, Kansas City, Missouri. 
over 300 daily used sold Patent Attorn 
sid ney back guarantee. er ear eys 
“income essured. Oldest and firm of its 
round the South pte you this amazing money making Patent Reasonable terms. Book and a free. 
cunity Iniversal Laboratories, Dept. PF. Randolph, Dept, 382, Washington, D 
Dallas, Texas. Inventions Commercialized — Patented or 
ine Batt = aoe ato isher Mfg. Co., 545 Enright, St. Louis 
the atteries ssour 
Light Plant Betterice— 4.50. up; old bat- Patents, Trademarks, Copyrights — Protect ideas. 
teries. good any. Home Light Battery Co., Chas. Denegre, Registered Patent Attorney, 316 Watts 
Ferguson, Albers, iminois. Building, Birmingham, Ala. 
Edison Storage Batteries—¥or all ‘pes of Inventers—Don’t risk in protecting your ideas. 
Ricketts tems. Uses no . Odorless. Long Write for Free book, ‘‘How to Obtain a Patent,’’ and 
Generating plants; bargains. Tree. ‘tnteresting Tit “Record of Invention’? form. bg careful, efficient 
Li eeture. Hawley h Company, 40 Washington Ave., service. My success built upon strength of satisfactory 
sts, Danbury, Connecticut. service fo inventors located, in every, State in the Union, 
arence rien, Register aten' orney, 772 
Adams Building, Washington, D. C. 
his spring Bees and Bee Supplies 
a Extracting Frames—500, $5.50; 1,000, $10.00. P A Atto 
J, C. Parks, Route 1, Scottsboro, Ala. ension rneys 
Satisfacticn ——_— Veterans and Dependants Pension Claims. John H. 
angas. Bee Hives—Best quality, cheap. Write for large White, Registered Pension Attorney, Borger, Texas. 
= fme catalog. The Stover Apiaries, Tibbee Station. Miss. 
dime Peeewax—Worked into bee comb_foundation er ac- Photo Finishing 
Ohio, aoe gi in trade for bee supplies. Lowest prices. Free Developing — Prints, 3¢ to 5c. White Co., 
catalog free. Gulf Coast Bee Co., Houma, La. Drawer 1112, Birmingham, Ala. 
Books Rolls Developed Free — Prints, 8c to 6c. Wilson 
P “pitty Woney Making Plans for Farmers” — 25c Studio, Drawer 1311, Birmingham, Ala. 
1 eid ana New (coin), Cruikshank Publications, Box 334, Shamokin, Trial Offer — Your First Roll Film Developed and 
Pennsylvania. Printed, 20c. Kiphart Studio, Fairfield, Ala. 
Canning Supplies Crystal .Stiple Enlargements Tree with Wirst 
For Sanitary Cans, Sealers, Pressure Cookers, Retorts 11—25e. Photoshop, 4112-A Oriole, Chicago. 
neord Nur- Plant ‘Setters—Write, EH. C. Mauldin, Ellaville, Ga. Two Enlargements, Eight Guaranteed Prints — 25 
Ditchers cents. Mays Photo Shop, Box 870, LaCrosse, Wis. 
alog Free, 20 Reprints—25c. Film developed, two prints each 
Ditcher negative, 25c. Skrudland, 4118-A Overhill, Chicago. 
e. Sample a Films Developed, 8 Guaranteed Prints, Two Enlarge- 
80. Farm Supplies coin. Western Photo ‘Service, Galesburg. 
need. New Truck Covers—Get our prices. Buy direct. cat 
Manager, save half. Hoosier Tarpaulin Co., Dept. 7, Indian: Rolls Developed, 2 Prints Each Negative and En- 
apolis, Indiana. largement coupon, 25c; 20 reprints, 25c. P 
Toiletriee= Raisi Sweetwater, "Texas. ® 
Job rog aising Films Develo 
ped—Any si: 25¢ coin, including two 
Big Profits Raising Jumbo Bullfrogs—New industry. Enlargements. etary Photo Pann My Box 829, 
Sell—Cow. Great demand. Enclose ten cents for literature. Ameri- LaCrosse, Wisconsi 
cone, Ine can Frog Industries, Box 343, Rayne, Louisiana. 
, ial ilms Finished with Two largements of best neg- 
‘Raise Frogs for Us!’’ (Spare Time!)—Little work. ative, 25c. Quick Service. LaCrosse Photo Works, 
Consumers Big profits! ag Be food to b Start anywhere. American LaCrosse, Wisconsin, 
outta Dro Prog Canning Company, (1 )), New Orleans, Louisiana. 
Se; pr eac oser on, Dept. 7, Walnu 
at Home— Grinding Hills, Cincinnati, Ohio 
furnished. We Specialize on Grinding Razors, Safety Razor 
1a. Bisdes, Clippers, Shears. Birmingham Grinding Rolls Developed and Eight Quality Prints—25c; re- 
Works, Ala. pis. enlargements, 25c. North Studio, 
, Sou arolina, 
yi Help Wanted—Female Colored Enlargement with each rell of film developed 
ial Work for Mothers Who Need $14.00 Weekly nd printed, 25c. Quick service. LaCrosse Film Com- 
Te. Milli inv * ve pany, LaCrosse, Wisconsin. 
rices. Big Trial developed correctly, 5c; high 
rept. 138, nga Employment for Married Women — $15. gloss prints, 3c ea R. B. Photo Co., Dept. F. 
your dresses Free representing 1503 Lincoln Ohio. 
known Seniign Frocks. No canvassing. No investment, 
and Cata- dress sm. Fashion Frocks, Dept. DD-1030 Films Developed—5Se per roll. Prints, 3c each. Ask 
rs. ompany, 15 e venue, Roanoke, Va. 
nn. 
Help Wanted—Male High Class Kodak Finishing—Inclose only 25¢ stamps 
Distribute Big Money—Demonstrating New Spring Hats, Caps— oF coin with film. Prints back by next mail. Extra set, 
pre og Ae, wearers. Finest hat styles, $1.95. Rain proof oe with ad. Silver Glo Finishing Co., Box 717, 
acon, 
nati, Ohio, Taylor Hats. "Dept. D- 
Eight Guaranteed Prints, Two Beautiful Double 
tie Lines— Men Wanted—We pay your railroad fare to Nash- Weight Professional Enlargements with each roll de- 
nee needed. Wie. Let us train you to nm expert automobile veloped, cents. Perfect Film Service, Box 668, 
imple cage. and help you get a Job. The coat to you LaCrosse, Wisconsin. 
‘ negroes taken. or free t rite, 
ade, 
o and Tes Man With Car —To Take Over Profitable Watkins perfect tone prints, 25c, coin. Rays Photo Service, 
neces customers. Must be under 50 and LaCrosse, Wisconsin. 
Pevmaneal di with earnings $30.00 week at start. Write for 
Labora. information about vacancy nearest you, giving age, type Kodak Finishing—Roll films developed, od per roll; 
ir qu. aad farm experience. | Watkins Company, 8c each, say 
‘owa Avenue, Memphis, Tennessee. size. 5x7 enlargements, 25c; 8x10 enlargements, 85c. 
eee Work guaranteed. Hening Photo Finishers, Birming- 
12c pound, Men Wanted at Once—To call on stores with biggest ham, Alabama. 
4c. Razor line Se and 10c necessities. Self-selling counter dis- 
Gum, 1%. 8: Aspirin, Razor Blades, Handkerchiefs, Household Kodak Finishing that Satisfies—Velox Quality Prints. 
y. Write, Genent 79 different heer geil kl as exclusive. Up to Send us one roll and you will be surprised at the re- 
15% profit. Experie Big catalog sults. Old photos any kind Copied and Refinished. 
x, Dept, 1958 ‘Sn Troy, Chicago. Films Developed, per roll; Prints, 4c, 5c, and 6c 
* fi nis you get one large- 
— Hosiery ment finished on doube weight portrait paper Free. 
Ladies’ Beautiful Silk Hose—Slightly imperfect: 5 Lollar’s. Box 2622, Birmingham. Ala. (20 years in 
— | $1.00 Ratisfaction guaranteed. Kodak Finishing business.) 
0s 0. oro, N. C. 
Ladies’, ; Men's. Children’s Hosiery — $1.75 dozen. Pianos oe ” 
eed. Numerous other arficles. New catalog just Pianos — Cheap as organs. Pianos, 
lnterested, write for it. L. 8. Sales Company, amseur, N. C. 
Cc. 
— Pocket Radio 
Instructions Sen Radio,” ‘$2.00 — Catalog, 10c. 
{Common Weeds by by Stoa ay Buyer Details e er amokin, Pennsylvania. 
toin. al Agency, Cincinnat: Q 
uilt Pieces 
° Two-pound Roll (15 Yards) Gey. Fancy, Fast Colors, 
Machinery mostly prints, seamless. One roll, 65c; two rolls, $1.10, 
Me" compari Wood Saws. Turner postpaid. Variety Stores, Decherd, ‘Tenn. 
Comp: a e, N. C. 
Quilt Pieces—Fast color prints, large pieces: 3-pound 
Farin Engine Power Hay Pross—$250.00. Best bundle (20 yards), 75e; 6 pounds, $1.39. Beautiful 
and deat steel hay $125 Write fer cuts premium with 6 pounds. Fancy Silk or Velvet pieces, 
feral ed information. Co., Fitz- 2 pounds, 98c; beautiful premium included, Money with 
Georgia. order, postage’ paid, or c.o.d. plus postage. Satisfaction 
1 guaranteed or money. refunded. American Dress 
Specin Bargains — Altermting and Direct ont Co., Dept. 41, 211 Fast 188th St., New York, N.Y. 


Generators. % Horse Alternat Mo 
tors, $12.90. 


Motorcycles 
Parts—Super K. Half price. Carl Lewla, 


vg Musical Instruments 
and 


Pianos tuned, 
mired, Febullt. Anywhere D. Gist, 


Roofing 
ROOFING—ALL KINDS 
DIRECT FROM FACTORY 
BUY YOUR t ROOFING NOW—DIRBCT FROM 
THE FACTORY—FREIGHT PATD. 
emma CORRUGATED ROOFING. 

GALVANIZED V CRIMP ROOFING. 
GALVANIZED INTERLOCKING STEEL 
SHINGLES. 
ASPHALT ROOFING. 
VALLEY AND RIDGE CAP. 
AT BARGAIN PRICES. 
Write for FRE® Samples and freight paid prices. 


BIRMINGHAM FENCE & ROOFING GO., 
DEPT. PS-12, BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 


Postpaid—Bulk Sweetened Red quality 
guaranteed. 10 pounds Chewing, $1.3 extra fine 
Smoking, 10, $1.10. Alf. Garner, Foam. 


Postpaid—Quick shipment guaranteed. Clean cherry 
red bulk sweetened Chewing Tobaeco, 10 pounds, $1.25; 
mild Smoking, $1.00. William Brewer, Dresden, Tenn, 


Tobacco, Postpaid, Guaranteed—Aged Chew- 
ng, 5 pounds, $1.15; 10 moking, 5 
pounds, 90c; 10 pounds, $1.5! B. p~-, Pool, 
Sharon, Tenn. 


“‘Kentucky’s Favorite’’—Guaranteed best grade Chew- 
ing or Smoking, 10 pounds, $1.00. Box sweet plugs, 
manufacturing recipe, and flavoring Free. Doran Farms, 
Murray, Kentucky. 


“Kentucky’s Fancy,’’ Guaranteed—Chewing or Smok- 
ing, 10 pounds, $1.00. Manufacturing recipe, flavorings, 
and 50¢c double-bladed pooket knife Fyee. Ryan Farms, 
Murray, Kentucky. 


Tobacco, Postpaid—Guaranteed very best, two years 
old, selected. Chewing, 5 pounds, $1.15; 10, $1.90. 
Very best Smoking, 5 pounds, 90c; 10, $1. 50. Mark 
Hamlin, Sharon, Tenn. 


Selected Rich Red Leaf—Mel- 


Postpaid—Carefully 
Every pound guaranteed. 


in bulk; not bitter. 


pounds Chewing, $1.35; Smoking, $1.10. Alton 
Dresden, Tenn, 

Tobacco — Postpaid — High Grade Fancy Redleaf 
Chewing—24-28 inches long. Chewing, 10 pounds, 
$1.50; 5 Oe. Best Smoking, 10, $1.10. Chewing 
recipe, . Rogers, Dresden, Tenn. 

Tobacco, Postpaid—Guaranteed high grade, 28 inches 
long, clean, red, juicy. Chewing, 10 pounds, $1.35; 


extra Smoking, $1.10. Recipe for chewing free. Mrs. 
Edd. Hamlin, Route 3, Dresden, Tenn. 


Mild Burley Cigarette Smoking— 
98c. Bright Bu 
Old fashion long red 
pounds, 85c; 10, $1.25. 
Clyde, N. C. 


pounds, 70c; 10, 


for grandfather, 5 
Lee Rogers, 


suncured, 
Pay postman. 


Save on Your Tobacco—Enjoy Kentucky’s Pride— 
Home manufactured Chewing, 30 big Twists, sweet or 
matural, $1.00; 30 full size sacks Smoking, extra mild 
or natural, $1.00; 24 full size Sweet Plugs, $1.00. Sat- 
isfaction guaranteed. Murray Tobacco Co., Murray, Ky, 


Tree Killer 


Bo-Ko Kills Trees. Bo-Ko Co., Jonestown, Miss. 


Wagons 
Buy Your Hickory Direct — Factory prices, 
and make money showing sa’ Write, Piedmont Com- 
pany (Sales Office), 505 w. _ St., Atlanta, Ga, 


Water Systems 


er Pumps Water night and day with Rife’s Hy- 
drown Ram. No attention, no expense. Write for Free 
catalog. H. T. Olsen Co, 19 Park Row, New York. 


WITHOUT COST 
ARMERS! LISTEN! 
OUR NEW. MODEL HYDRAULIC RAM, 
WORLD’S LATEST AND BEST. 

_ Pumps water from spring, flowing well, or brook. 
No running expenses. We replace other rams. Special 
Factory Prices. We stand by guarantee. Your 
money's worth or your money back. Write 


RIFE RAM & PUMP WORKS, 
Ask for Catalog No. 5. YNESBORO, VA. 


Wanted—Gold Teeth 


Send a} Your Old Gold Teeth, Bridges, Crowns and 
receive ‘by return mail. Hig! price guaranteed. 
Old reliable orm; licensed by United States Government. 


ton fre Standard Gold Refining Company, 
448 Lemcke Butidine, Indianapolis, Indiana. 
Want to Buy 


‘Wanted—Southern Grown Soybeans, Cowpeas, Les- 
pedeza—-All kinds. If you buy or 1 high grade 
seed, write us. W. L. Baker Sales Co., Huntsville, Ala. 


may be Some ‘machinery. surplus seeds, livestock, 
or pouttry. Whatever it is Classified havertisiug 
will find buyers. 


rley scraps, for aies, 10 pounds,’ 95c.. 
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Opportunities in Poultry 


By J. H. WOOD 


OUTHERN farmers are missing a 
great opportunity if they do not 
pay more attention to poultry raising 
as a sideline. Reduced cotton acreage 
means more time for effort toward 
other farm crops. From all indica- 
tions the outlook for poultry ‘profits is 
as bright as any other sideline and far 
brighter than most other agricultural 
enterprises, This condition is especially 
true in our Southern States where 
millions of dollars worth of poultry 
and eggs are imported annually from 
the Corn Belt and Pacific Coast. 
Because of the c®tton reduction pro- 
gram it is obvious that much South- 
ern land will be available for other 
crops. More corn, oats, and, where 
practical, wheat should be produced 
for the farm poultry flocks. 


Still Time to Hatch 


It is not too late to hatch chicks that 
should grow out well and make good 


fall and winter layers next season. The . 


sooner hatching is done now, however, 
the better results are likely to be. 

Set the hen in a quiet, clean sanitary 
place away from the other layers. Be- 


fore setting a hen be sure the nest is | 


clean and free from mites. Dust or 
by some other means rid hen of lice 


before setting. It is advisable to again | 


treat for lice just before eggs hatch. 

If you set small, off-shaped, and off- 
colored eggs you will produce pullets 
that will produce eggs with the same 
defect. Select large eggs from large 
healthy breeders. 

Do not waste time and money on old 
second-hand incubators that have been 
neglected and damaged. Before trust- 
ing good hatching eggs to an incuba- 
tor set the machine up and try operat- 


ing it for several days to be sure that ‘ 


it functions properly. Test the ther- 
mometer to be certain that it registers 
correctly. Follow the directions of 
the manufacturer. Different makes of 
machines are operated differently. The 
machine should be cleaned and disin- 
fected before eggs are put in it. 


Breoding Chicks With Hens 


Give hen and her brood a good shel- 
tered coop that is warm enough to pre- 
vent chilling. This shelter should be 
well protected from rains and cold 
winds. It is also important that 
coop be made ratproof. The toll taken 
each year by rats is enormous. 

Feed chicks a good starting mash 
as soon as they will eat. Usually when 
about 24 hours they will eat. It pays 
to purchase a good starting mash for 
the first few weeks whether one has 
home-grown feed or not. 
starters are complete and carefully 
prepared to give rapid growth and 
small loss from mortality. Clean 


fresh water should be given with first | 


feeding. Chill should be taken off the 
water. Buttermilk or skimmilk, prefer- 
ably in the form of clabber, is one of 
the best chick feeds. As with water, 
the chill should be taken off. 


What Are Started Chicks? 


Started chicks are chicks that are 
one or more weeks of age. Many: 
hatcheries sell started chicks from two 
days to four weeks of age. When 
started chicks can be obtained at the 
hatchery and taken home to the brooder 
in a short time, results should be sat- 
isfactory, providing they have been 
started properly. Started chicks nat- 
urally are easier to care for than day- 
old chicks. 


where the source of heat is in the 
brooder house. This can be done by 
the use of a fence as with baby chicks. 
‘The fence should not be so close to 
hover, however, to start with. 


Commercial | 


Most started chicks are : 
raised in batteries and must be taught . 


= 
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INTERPRETING THE Wor.Lp’s NEws 


Six Great Issues: What Are Your Views ? 
By CLARENCE POE 


President, Progressive Farmer-Ruralist Co. 


S THIS is written, I have just returned from a 
three-day conference of American agricultural 
editors in Washington, in the course of which we 

interviewed President Roosevelt and held lengthy con- 
ferences with Secretary of Agriculture Wallace, As- 
sistant Secretary Tu%well, AAA Administrator Chester 
Davis, Cotton Chief Cully Cobb, Tobacco Chief J. B. 
Hutson, Farm Credits Governor W. I. Myers, Consum- 
ers’ Counsel Fred C. Howe, and a dozen other leaders 
in the work of the Agricultural Department, the Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Administration, and Farm Credit 
Administration. 

Since nearly all the news of America and the world 
as it affects farmers focuses on these three agencies, I 
am going to discussesome of the thoughts that have come 
to me as a result of the facts and figures, discussions 
and debates, which made these conferences memorable. 


“America Must Choose” 


a oo first impression one carries away from a meet- 
ing such as we had last week is this: For probably 
the first time since the Department of Agriculture was 
made a cabinet position in 1889, the farmers of America 
have a Secretary of Agriculture whose supreme interest 
is in precisely the two fields where he can help most. 
First, intelligently adjusting American farm production 
to the actual facts and conditions of our national and 
international markets. Second, promoting such changes 
in national and international policies as will bring the 
greatest prosperity to farmers and the nation as a whole. 

With unshrinking realism Wallace faces conditions 
as they are and says in effect: “There’s absolutely no 
sense in kidding ourselves. Here are the conditions, 
here and abroad, that determine both (1) how much 
American farm products can be marketed and (2) 
whether profitable or unprofitable prices can be paid 
for them. We must either adjust ourselves to these 
existing conditions or else change the conditions.” In a 
brilliant 33-page pamphlet, America Must Choose, which 
was distributed to our editors last week (and which any 


student of farm conditions who can spare a quarter. 


would do well to get from the Foreign Policy Associa- 
tion, National Press Building, Washington, D. C.), Sec- 
retary Wallace has told just what these conditions now 
are and what the farmer’s alternatives are. 

With colossal folly, as Wallace points out, America 
for several years after the World War tried to sell 
abroad in greater quantities than ever before and yet 
buy less than ever before from these same nations. We 
did manage to do this for awhile by lending billions to 
foreign countries. But by 1929 the bottom dropped out. 
Then we lost both our unnaturally enlarged markets 
and most of. the money we had lent. 


Three Roads: Which Shall We Take? 


Now America can do either one of three things, 
Wallace says in effect :— 

1. We can sharply lower our tariffs, stimulate inter- 
national trade, revive the foreign demand for American 
wheat, hogs, cotton, and tobacco, and thereby keep 
American farms producing normally. 


2. We can pursue the policy advocated in a brilliant 
but we think wholly unsound new book, America Self 
Contained, raise our tariff walls sky-high, try to produce 
everything America needs inside our own boundaries 
no matter if it doubles or trebles the cost, and thereby 
largely dry up our export farm market and probably 
force one farmer in every eight out of business and take 
out of production one acre in every eight now cultivated. 


3. We can adopt a middle-ground policy something 
like this: We will approximate neither free trade nor a 
prohibitive tariff, but genuine reciprocity—saying in 
effect to each foreign nation: “You produce certain 
things that are either better or cheaper than ours and 
wice versa; if you will lower your tariff walls to admit 
more of our goods, we will lower ours to admit more 
of yours.” Meanwhile the United States must coodper- 
ate with individual citizens to keep ruinous surpluses 
from piling up. Wallace furthermore advocates not 


Whatsoever Things Are Lovely 


(April Thoughts on the Enrichment of Life) 


. P. JACKS has written a remarkable little 
book, The Lost Radiancé of Christianity. 

It’s a good subject. In their over-emphasis on 
the cold mechanics of religion—questions of 
creed and baptism and communion—millions 
miss the supreme joys to be found in such really 
essential Christian teachings as loving one’s 
neighbor as one’s self, doing to others as we 
would be done by, taking no anxious thought for 
tomorrow, and thinking on “whatsoever things 
are lovely,” as is emphasized on another page. 


And God must have intended man to look 
for and enjoy all lovely things as well as to 
think upon them, for He first placed man in a 
garden—a garden of flowers and beauty. So 
this spring we may well take time. to enjoy the 
beauty of awakening nature not only on our own 
farms but also in Texas plains Miss Hill so 
effectively describes, in gorg@ous azalea gardens 
in Mobile and Charleston, in the rhododendron 
festival in Asheville, or in the beautiful apple 
blossom festival in the Virginia orchard coun- 
try. In this connection re-read “To All the 
Gardeners Before Me” in our last issue. 


= ==, 


only “planned production” but also “plans for a better 
distribution of income”—realizing that $10,000,000 a year 
going to one enormously wealthy individual does little 
to increase demand for food, clothing, etc., or to keep 
farms and factories producing, while $1,000 more a 
year going to 10,000 families promotes both farm and 
factory production. 
Secretary Wallace of course favors Plan No. 3. 


Six Great Issues Confronting Agriculture 


N THREE days of intensive debate on these and 

many another now burning issue, the agricultural 
editors from all over the United States faced all the 
facts they could discover and then declared their views 
in an open letter unanimously approved and addressed to 
President Roosevelt, Secretary Wallace, and AAA Ad- 
ministrator Davis. The issues touched upon by the 
resolutions committee, of which the writer was named 
chairman, may be briefly summarized as follows :— 


1. “There is a considerable element in America, the 
United States Chamber of Commerce often siding with 
them,” said one editor, “which assumes that the only 
worth-while civilization is in our cities, and that all the 
American farm is needed for is to provide the cheapest 
possible food and clothing for this city civilization; 
hence great commercialized, mechanized, factorized 
farms should be encouraged, breaking up small, inde- 
pendent farm homes and converting farmers into mere 
day laborers on vast estates.” To this the answer of 
the editors was emphatic: “In all cases of conflict be- 
tween commercialized agriculture and the family (sized) 
farm, the civic and social values of the farm home are 
so momentous that the influence of the government 
should be used for its perpetuation and support. The 
weakening of the farm home would be too high a price 
to pay for lowered food costs of the American nation.” 

2. Some extremists say the government should study 
land utilization, buy up vast areas of marginal land, 
and virtually compel farmers to move off. Reply of the 
editors: “A continuing study of land utilization should 
be made, but with the primary concern for people rather 
than the land itself, and with results dependent chiefly 


upon voluntary action growing out of fuller informa- 
tion as to land values and potentialities.” 

3. Some people who do not think deeply are saying: 
“By the aid of county agents, agricultural teachers, and 
farm papers, farmers have learned to produce too much, 
We need less emphasis on farm efficiency.” To this the 
editors reply: “Efficiency of crop and animal produc. 
tion deserves no less emphasis . . . and should be match- 
ed with equal efficiency in farm marketing and business 
policies. The farmer has had too much drudgery, too 
little leisure and recreation. Through constantly in- 
creasing efficiency and lowered production costs, the 
farm family should be able to shorten its hours of labor 
and yet supply market needs, giving opportunity for 
more leisure and a richer social, intellectual, and com- 
munity life.’ In other words, efficiency should be used 
to increase leisure and enrich life. 

4. Some say: “The government is trying to do too 
much for the farmer. It is setting up a vast bureaucracy 
that is meddling too much with the farmer’s private 
business. It is time to let the farmer alone to plant what 
he pleases and do what he durn pleases without outside 
interference.” In effect the reply of the editors is this: 


We must not go back to a “rugged individualism” which | 


became a “ragged individualism.” Planned production 
is a necessity—but the planning should be the joint work 
of (a) Agricultural Department, AAA, and agricultural 
college leadership and (b) the leadership of the farm- 
ers’ own organizations :— 

“While American farmers need and desire the active 


and powerful help of the Government in solving the 


gigantic problems confronting them, American agricul- 
ture cannot achieve proper dignity, nor can it be re- 
garded as having really succeeded, no matter how great 
its financial prosperity may be, unless it has developed 
its own strong leadership, leading and interpreting an 
informed and organized rural public opinion. To this 
end we believe that the Administration should much. 
more definitely foster and encourage the cooperative 
movement among farmers, and should recognize: and 
utilize all constructively-minded farm organizations.” 
5. In case it seems advisable to make far-reaching 
changes in the acreage or production of farm crops, 
should Congress approve these merely if it is convinced 
that they will benefit the farmers and that farmers want 
them—or should farmers be allowed to vote directly 
upon the issues involved? Answer of the editors: 
“Both as a proper recognition of the rights of farmers 
involved and for the purpose of securing that support- 
ing farm public opinion so essential in a democracy, it 
is our belief that measures involving major departures 
in farm practice, of which the Bankhead bill is an ex- 
ample, no matter how beneficent or patriotic in purpose, 
should be formally submitted for direct personal vote 
by the growers concerned.” 
taken, however, not by mail, but in community meetings 
in which growers can hear full explanation and dis- 
cussion of the issues involved and then cast their ballots 
in the light of the fullest possible development of all re- 
lated facts. Such a policy would be in line with the teach- 
ings of Thomas Jefferson, whose birthday we celebrate 
on April 13, and who favored the New England “town 
meeting’’ as the ideal expression of democracy. 


6. Should America (a) aim at a_ self-contained 
nationalism that will dry up foreign markets, or (b) 
should we set out to maintain and. enlarge our foreign 
trade by lowering our tariff walls on a reciprocity basis 
and coéperating with other nations in commercial, mone- 
tary, and arms-reduction policies? To this the reply 
of the editors was: “It is our conviction that neither 
American agriculture nor the American people as 4 
whole can prosper adequately without perpetual effort 
to protect and enlarge our foreign markets; and to this 
end we urge that the utmost utilization be made of all 
practicable forms of reciprocity and international read- 
justment.” We can’t export unless we import. 

Here are indeed six great issues that may well be 
debated in every Grange hall in America, in every Farm 
Bureau meeting, at every farm fireside—not only the 
main issues but scores and even hundreds of important 
related issues that frank discussion will develop. We 
shall be glad to have the views of our readers. 


Such a vote should be. 
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SOME FORTUNATE PEOPLE 


A Farm Sermon—By REV. J. W. HOLLAND 


N MY round of calls this afternoon 
| I came upon some fortunate people. 
Yet if you were to meet them casually 
you would certainly believe them to 
be unfortunate. 


@ One was a woman who was keep- 
ing a boarding house. Because of the 
age of her husband he was unable to 
obtain steady employment, so the brunt 
of their burdens fell upon her shoul- 
ders. I was particularly impressed 
with her courage. She told me that 
their son was a senior in the university. 
Upon the walls of the room hung sev- 
eral of the lad’s pictures, each of which 
was a sort of shrine for her mother 
heart. Times are hard in that house, 
but their hearts are kept tender by 
the outpoured treasures of their sacri- 
ficing love. 

Never forget the fact that you are 
fortunate if your toil for those whom 
you love helps you to forget yourself. 


@ The second fortunate person was a 
widow whose husband I recently 
buried. She met me at the door with 
both smiles and tears upon her face. 
She said: “It is lonely here, but in 
every corner of the house there lurks 
a beautiful memory of the long years 
through which we lived our Christian 
lives together.” 

My friends, death is one of the les- 
ser evils of life. Death is as natural 
as birth. Whatever is universal must 
have good in it since God is good. If 
people have the grit, gumption, and 
grace to live as they ought, then death 
becomes but a master artist conjuring 


in the minds of the living the mem- 
ory pictures of unsullied happiness. 

They who live so that their days are 
worth remembering really live twice. 
So this dear aging woman finds in 
memory something that gives a rosy 
hue to her hours of desolate loneliness. 
She is a fortunate woman. 


@ I found a third fortunate group of 
people—a man and woman who have 
lived together almost sixty-five years. 
He sat in a chair with a cane in his 
hand. She sat near in a rocking chair. 
He told me he was nearing his nine- 
tieth year, but playfully remarked, 
“I’m eighty-nine years young.” I did 
not talk, but induced him to speak. He 
said: “We have had many troubles, 
most of which did not happen. One 
of the things that I like most to re- 
member about my active life is the 
work I did for my church when I 
taught one Sunday school class steadi- 
ly for over twenty years. I feel as 
certain of eternal life as I do of my 
earthly life. Whether I spend my nine- 
tieth year on earth, or in Heaven does 
not matter much to me. God is good 
whichever way it goes.” 

As I took my leave of these for- 
tunate old people and walked down the 
street, the words from God’s Book 
came to my mind, “A hoary head is a 
crown of glory if it be found in the 
way of righteousness.” 


@ As I sit here in my study thinking 
of those fortunates I know it is pro- 
foundly true that “Man shall not live 
by bread alone.” 


Don’T CUT SMALL SAW LOGs 


O* E of our Progressive Farmer 
readers recently asked Wilbur 
O'Byrne, Virginia extension fores- 
ter, about selling 75 acres of timber, 
6 to 14 inches in diameter. In reply 
he received some good advice we wish 
to pass on to other subscribers. 

“From what you tell me of your 
timber I question its being ready to 
sell,” answered Mr. O’Byrne right off 
the bat. “One reason for the unsatis- 
factory prices usually paid for stand- 
ing timber is that there are too many 
owners anxious to sell without con- 
sidering whether their timber is really 
mature, 

“Small timber yields an excess of 
low grade and small size products. 
When timber has reached the size you 
indicate (6 to 14 inches) it has just 
reached the point at which it increases 


most rapidly both in quantity and~ 


value. 


“To explain what I mean I will cite 
a case in Amelia County. A farmer 
had sold his timber down to 8 inches 
on the stump. While walking through 
the woods where the loggers were at 
work I noted that the timber was 
growing very well. We selected one 
of the average size trees and found 
that the cut ends of the logs showed 
about six rings to each inch. Express- 
ed another way, the tree was growing 
at a rate of one inch in diameter ev- 
ery three years. This tree contained 
two 16-foot logs. The butt log was 10 
inches at the small end and scaled 65 
board feet, the top log 8 inches in di- 
ameter and scaled 40 feet—a total of 
105 board feet in the tree. At a stump- 
age price of $5 per thousand that tree 
was worth 52 cents. 


“Now if that tree had been left to 


stand and grow ten years longer, and 
assuming it continued to grow at the 
same rate, the butt log would have 
measured 11 inches and contained 80 
feet—a total of 195 feet for the two 
logs. And in addition there would 
have been a third small log in the top. 
At the same stumpage rate ($5 per M) 
the three would have been worth 97 
cents for the first two cuts plus the 
value of the third log which would 
have placed it well over $1 per tree! 

“Tt had taken that tree 35 years to 
reach a size which would saw out 105 
board feet of lumber. In another 10 
years it would have doubled that yield 
and more than doubled in value—for 
it is the larger trees from which come 
the wide boards and clear lumber that 
yield the profits. The first 35 years 
that tree was increasing in value at 
the rate of 1% cents a year; the next 
ten years it would have increased in 
value at the rate of 5 cents a year. It 
was extremely poor business to sell 
timber when it was increasing in value 
at such a rate. 

“There comes a time of course, 
when the rate of increase falls sharp- 
ly. This is what is usually referred 
to as maturity, and is the time, other 
things being equal, when the crop 
should be harvested. 

“If you are in immediate need of 
cash I suggest that you investigate 
the possibilities of selling pulpwood, 
stave bolts, or fuel wood. You could 
probably sell from five to seven cords 
per acre and leave the main crop 
greatly improved for having been 
weeded and culled. And if you 
handled the cutting and hauling with 
farm labor during the slack season, 
you would receive the entire sale price 
—not merely the amount allowed for 
stumpage.” 


PULLS 


“IN 
ALL DAY! 


Turns more acres! 


denen of rolling the fat fur- 
rows over almost as fast as a 
team would trot. 


That’s what your tractor can do 
on big, soft-riding, sure-footed 
Goodyear Farm Implement Tires. 


They give more grip than steel 
wheels and lugs. And because it 
takes less power to roll them, they 
deliver more power at the draw- 
bar, so you can plow in high gear. 


That means you can turn more 
acres per day—or work shorter 
hours and do the same work. It 
saves on fuel costs—saves you and 
your tractor from the wear and 
tear of grinding along in low. 


These big soft-rolling cushions on 
your tractor smooth out the jolts 
and jerks—and eliminate most of 
the dirt and dust. And you can use 
them anywhere you use your truck 
or car—in the buildings, through 
the yard, up the road, right on 
paved highways. 


Goodyear Farm Implement Tires 
give these outstanding results be- 
cause of two exclusive Goodyear 
features. (1) The Goodyear All- 
Weather Tread—its diamond- 
shaped buttons wide spaced for 
self-cleaning —evenly spaced for 
equal traction whether pulling 
ahead or backing up—smooth rid- 
ing in the fields or on the roads 
and (2) Patented Supertwist Cord 
which puts into the body of these 
tires the extra springiness and 
vitality that give long life in spite 


+ Saves fuel costs! 


Easy chair comfort! 


of low pressures so destructive to 
tires made with ordinary cord. 


You can get Goodyear Farm Im- 
plement Tires on any new model 
tractor and your implement dealer 
can also get them with wheels to 
fit your old tractor. 


For more speed, cushioning, and 
easy rolling, these new Goodyear 
Tires are going to be fitted not only 
to tractors but also to combines, 
separators, binders, shellers, 
hammer mills, spray rigs, spread- 
ers, and farm wagons. 

How about seeing your dealer to- 
day, and starting off your work 
this year “in high’? 


REPORTS 
FROM LEADING 
AGRICULTURAL 

COLLEGES: 


“When equipped with Pneu- 
matic Tires the tractor pulled 
the same load at a faster speed 
than when steel wheels were 
used—a saving of 20% in fuel 
was secured by use of Pneumatic 
Tires for cultivating.” 


Purdue University 


“There is less tendency to lift 
the front wheels so that (a) a 
higher hitch point may be used 
(b) steeper hilis may be negoti- 
ated (c) steering control is 
much better.” 

Iowa State College 


EQUIP YOUR TRACTOR WITH GOODYEAR FARM IMPLEMENT TIRES 


By) 
| 


My goodness, Bobby, did you get any in 
your mouth? Its all over you—and the 
m@ floor, That means more scrubbing for r 
your poor tired mother ug 


(and it can’t hurt him) 


You darling, you just can’t help spilling, 
can you? Its up to me to make the floor 
“spill-proof™! 


Pil go right down to the store 
and get a Congoleum Rug like 
Aunt Sue's. Then you can 
spillto your heart’s content. 


—.. Gold Seal Rugs make ideal “play- 
grounds” for young children. The smooth surface 
is sanitary and remarkably easy to clean. Just a few 
swishes with a damp cloth or mop—and spilled things 
vanish as if by magic. 

Don’t be fooled by substitutes. Genuine Congoleum 
is easily identified —by the big Gold Seal pasted right 
on the pattern. In genuine Congoleum, you find the 
smartest styles offered in low-priced, labor-saving Now they have a Congoleum Rug and everybody’s happy. ea re he’s not scolded 
floor-coverings — whether rugs or ‘“‘by-the-yard”, for spilling any more. Mother—because she’s through with hands-and-knees scrubbing. 

And father—because this large, room-size Congoleum Rug cost so amazingly little 
ConGoLeuM-NAIRN INC., 233 Belgrove Drive, KEARNY, N. J. 


Also sole manufacturers of the famous easy-to-clean The pattern is **Bronz tile,”’ Congoleum Gold Seal Rug No. 673. 


Sealex Linoleum and Sealex Wall-Covering Furnishings courtesy Kresge Dept. Store, Newark, N. J. 
IN CANADA: CONGOLEUM CANADA LTD., MONTREAL 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


Gold Seal 


AND CONGOLEUM BY-THE-YARD 


Cheer up any sad old room with «‘Bluetile,"’ Decorate your home to a queen ’s taste = 
Congoleum Gold Seal Rug No. 689. “Royale,” Congoleum Gold Seal Rug No. 66 


: 


